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CHAPTER  I. 

I  ND  now  that  Mrs.  Luan's  cross-examination 
■^^  was  over,  ]\Ir.  Templemore  had  leisure  to 
think.  Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  so  strange- 
ly perplexed  and  troubled  as  he  did  then.  Should 
he  write  to  Dora,  or  should  he  follow  her  ? — or,  in 
plainer  speech,  should  he  marry  her  or  not  ?  Even 
a  man  in  love  has  been  known  to  pause  before  so 
formidable  an  alternative  as  this.  When  his  duty, 
as  he  conceived  it — when  his  honour  had  made 
him  offer  his  hand  to  the  girl  whose  devotion  to 
his  child  had  in  some  sort  caused  her  ruin,  Mr. 
Templemore  had  not  felt  the  hesitation  he  felt 
now.  Then  every  generous  impulse  of  his  nature 
had  urged  him  on,  and  given  strange  sweetness 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty.  But  Dora  had 
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released  him — she  had  released  him  in  language 
so  proud  and  so  cold,  that,  unless  it  was  the 
veil  of  a  strong  and  secret  love,  it  was  offensive 
to  his  pride  as  a  man.  He  was  free — free 
in  honour  as  well  as  in  fact,  since  no  man  is 
bound  to  press  himself  on  a  woman  to  importu- 
nity. He  was  free,  and  Mrs.  Luan  might  have 
deceived  him,  or  been  herself  mistaken.  It  was 
quite  possible  that,  though  she  felt  no  positive 
aversion  against  him,  Dora  recoiled  from  wedded 
life  with  him  just  as  he  now  hesitated  to  venture 
upon  it  with  her.  All  this  Mr.  Templemore  felt 
and  knew,  for  the  sweet  visions  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  rather  paled  with  the  morning  sun  ; 
but  something  else,  too,  he  could  not  help  feeling. 
What  if  that  idiotic  Mrs.  Luan,  as  he  mentally 
called  her,  had  spoken  divine  truths,  like  the  an- 
cient sibyls,  who  gave  forth  oracles,  and  strewed 
them  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  not  knowing  their 
worth  ?  What  if  poor  Doctor  Richard  had  been 
fondly  loved  by  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  ac- 
complished girls  he  had  ever  met  ?  What  if  the 
very  sincerity  of  her  feelings  made  her  shrink 
from  a  union  in  which  she  could  scarcely  hope  to 
have   her   husband's   whole  heart  ?     Here  was  a 
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temptation,  indeed  ! — here  was  a  strange,  unex- 
pected triumph,  made  to  intoxicate  even  a  wiser 
man  than  Mr.  Templemore. 

There  was  fever  in  the  thoucrht,  and  all  the 
seduction  of  her  paleness,  of  her  sad  looks,  and 
low  voice  came  back  with  it.  Read  by  that  light, 
these  tokens  had  a  dangerous  meanins; — dano;erous, 
at  least,  to  Mr.  Templemore's  freedom.  As  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  he  again 
seemed  to  see  Dora  Courtenay.  In  vain  liberty 
beckoned  on  one  side,  and  bade  him  beware  how 
he  lost  her ;  on  the  other  there  appeared  a  fairer 
vision  by  far,  and  infinitely  more  alluring. 

**  I  am  young,"  she  said,  '^  and  attractive,  a 
tender,  yet  proud  w^oman.  Your  marriage  was 
the  folly  of  a  boy ;  your  second  choice  did  not 
prove  the  wisdom  of  your  manhood ;  but  what  you 
had  not  with  the  one  woman,  what  you  could 
never  have  had  with  the  other,  I  can  mve  vou.  For 
I  am  youth  and  I  am  love,  and  I  come  but  once  in 
a  man's  life  when  I  do  come,  and  he  whom  I  visit, 
and  yet  who  fails  to  keep  me,  was  never  worthy 
to  have  me." 

A  colder  man  than  Mr.  Templemore  was, 
might  surely  be   forgiven   if  he  listened  to   this 
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temptress.  He  paused,  he  hesitated ;  should  he 
write  and  trust  to  that  anonymous  terrace,  and 
that  number  five,  for  the  safety  of  his  letter  ;  or 
should  he  seek  and  find  the  fugitive,  and  read,  as 
he  could  surely  read,  with  this  clue  to  guide  him, 
the  truth  in  her  face  !  He  could  not  resist  this 
desire.  He  could  not  resist  the  secret  hope  that 
the  truth  had  been  told  to  him  that  day.  Above 
all,  he  could  not  resist  the  longing  he  felt  to  secure 
Dora  Courtenay,  and  call  her  his.  She  was  to 
him  in  this  feverish  hour  as  many  an  exquisite  relic 
of  ancient  art  had  been  for  the  last  year — a  wish 
to  be  o;ratified,  no  matter  how  extravagant  the  cost 
might  be. 

"  I  daresay  it  were  better  for  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  her,"  he  thought,  still  pausing  irresolute 
on  the  threshold  of  his  fate ;  "  better  for  me  that  I 
had  never  ffone  to  her  house,  and  brought  her  to 
mine ;  but  now  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  this.  She 
has  lost  all  for  me.  Peace,  fair  name,  the  world's 
esteem,  the  chance  of  honourable  marriai^e,  every- 
thing  perished  in  one  hour  for  my^ake  ;  but  am  I 
so  selfish  and  so  cold  that  I  cannot  atone — that 
I  cannot  repay  her  tenfold,  and  turn  her  wrong 
into  unexpected  happiness?" 
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There  is  something  splendid  in  the  power  of 
giving ;  it  is  a  glorious  privilege,  and  makes  us 
kings  and  sovereigns  for  the  hour,  as  with  the 
stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand.  Mr.  Templemore 
could  not  help  smiling  to  himself  as  he  thought 
how  he  could  change  Dora's  desolation  into  joy. 
She  would  never  tell  him — never — but  surely 
blind  thoucrh  Mrs.  Luau  thought  him,  he  could 
see  it.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not  four 
yet.  If  he  took  the  evening  train  he  could  be  with 
her  to-morrow. 

"And  why  should  I  not  ?"  he  asked  himself  ^  "  if 
she  really  likes   me,  ought   I  not  marry  a  woman      |^ 
who  has  suffered  so  severely  for  my  sake.     And  if 
she  does  not — ought  I  not  know  it,  and  be  free  in       n\ 
conscience  and  honour,  as  I  am  in  fact?" 

^Ir.  Templemore  was  no  less  prompt  to  act  on 
his  resolve,  than  Dora  had  been  to  follow  up  hers. 
He  left  that  night,  and  was  the  next  day  in  London. 

Dora's  first  act,  on  returning  to  Madame  Ber- 
trand's  rooms,  had  been  to  write  to  a  widowed 
lady  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  ask  whether 
she  would  receive  her.  The  reply  had  come  that 
Mrs.  Robinson  no  longer  took  in  lodgers,  but 
that  she  would  accommodate  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cour- 
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tenay  for  a  time.  Thus,  on  arriving  at  the  station 
tlie  two  ladies  had  but  to  take  a  cab  and  drive 
through  well-remembered*  streets,  now  wearing  a 
strange  look,  after  the  absence  of  a  year,  to  that 
quiet  terrace  with  a  garden  wall  in  front,  and  nod- 
ding trees,  where  Mrs.  Robinson  resided.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  had  been  very  ill  at  sea,  and  she  retired 
to  her  room  almost  at  once.  Dora  sat  in  the  front 
parlour,  sad,  but  calm,  because  her  fate,  as  she 
considered  it,  was  now  irrevocable.  She  had 
placed  it,  as  she  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  own  will,  and  she  blest  heaven  that  she  had 
had  strength  to  do  so. 

The  day  was  now  nearly  worn,  the  grey  English 
twilight  was  setting  in,  and  she  was  looking  at  the 
trees  before  her,  seeing  them  not — seeing  in  their 
stead  a  grey  old  church,  w^ith  lilies  growing  midst 
its  buttresses,  and  all  in  a  flame  with  the  red  light 
of  a  rich  sunset,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  roused 
her.  A  demure  parlour-maid  looked  in,  and  merely 
saying,  '' Please,  Miss,  Mr.  Templemore  wishes 'to 
speak  to  you,"  she  showed  him  in,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  cab  that  had  brought  him  had  put  him 
down   at  the   corner  of  the  terrace ;  he  had  not 
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knocked  at  the  door,  but  rung,  that  she  might  have 
no  warninn; ;  and  now  he  stood  before  her,  as  if 
called  up  by  that  vision  in  \Yhich  she  had  been  in- 
dulging. 

She  rose  and  faced  him,  pale  and  trembling. 
It  is  dreadful  to  be  for  ever  struggling.  Strength 
and  courage  may  well  fail  us ;  well  may  we  quail 
when  the  battle  is  perpetual,  and  never  won. 
With  a  sort  of  despair,  Dora  felt  her  heart  going 
away  from  her,  rushing  back  to  its  old  servitude. 
She  rebelled,  she  tried  to  brave  this  cruel  subjec- 
tion— one  of  the  most  humbling  a  proud  woman 
can  feel,  and  in  that  first  moment,  at  least,  she 
was  powerless.  The  joy  of  hearing  his  voice,  of 
seeing  his  face  again,  was  stronger  than  either  will 
or  pride. 

"Am  I  again  going  to  be  conquered?"  thought 
Dora,  with  secret  anguish.  "Am  I  again  going 
to  do  the  very  thing  I  condemn  ? — and  has  he  but 
to  appear  in  order  to  prevail  against  me  ?" 

She  could  not  bear  the  thought.  Pity  them 
whose  conscience  is  ever  strivino-  ao-ainst  inclina- 
tions ;  pity  them,  and  if  they  succumb,  condemn 
them  not  licfhtlv.  It  is  somethino^  to  have  striven  ; 
and  the  defeat  which  tells   of  a  contest  can  never 
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be  all  ignominious.  Nevertheless,  that  habit  of 
self-command  which  is  at  the  root  of  a  woman's 
nature,  came  to  Dora's  help  in  this  hour  of  need. 

"Mr.  Templemore,"  she  asked  calmly,  though 
sadly,  "  is  this  well  V 

"  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  replied  gravely,  '^  allow 
me  to  reciprocate  your  question  :  Is  this  well?  Did 
you  use  me  well '?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said,  with  some  emotion ; 
'^  but  I  wished  to  have  it  all  over.  It  seemed  best." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, which  his  unexpected  appearance  had 
somewhat  disturbed,  and  she  spoke  very  quietly. 
He  felt  disappointed  and  perplexed.  Had  Mrs. 
Luan  deceived  him  ?     Surely  he  would  soon  know. 

''Your  letter  told  me  nothing,"  he  said;  "I 
come  to  know  your  reasons.  You  cannot  have 
changed  your  mind  so  suddenly  without  a  reason." 

"  I  have  no  new  reason,"  replied  Dora. 

"  But  you  have  some  old  reason,"  he  persisted ; 
"  some  old  reason,  which  you  had  not  told  me." 

"  No — none." 

There  was  a  sad  passiveness  in  her  tone,  that 
told  him  nothing  save  that  the  subject  was  painful 
to  her.     He  still  felt  perplexed,  and  more  irritated 
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perhaps  than  perplexed.  He  asked  her  to  hear 
him,  and  Dora  raised  no  opposition.  She  sat  down 
by  the  window,  and  he  sat  facing  her,  watching 
every  motion  of  her  features  as  he  spoke.  He 
urged  over  again  ever}^  argument  for  their  mar- 
riage, and  against  her  refusal,  which  he  had  already 
used — but  vainly.  Dora  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
downcast  or  fixed  on  vacant  space,  and  with  a 
face  as  pale  and  as  changeless  as  marble.  She 
heard  him,  she  did  not  contradict  him  much,  but 
she  said  despondently,  "  No,  Mr.  Templemore,  it 
cannot  be." 

*'  Then  I  see  what  it  is  I"  he  exclaimed,  redden- 
ing as  he  spoke,  and  speaking  with  more  warmth 
than  he  was  conscious  of  using — '*  you  have  a  pre- 
vious attachment,  and  will  not  tell  me !" 

Dora  reddened  too,  but  whether  with  resent- 
ment, shame,  or  any  other  feeling,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Templemore  to  tell. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  answered  ;  "  if  I  had 
any  such  feeling,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it, 
and  I  would  tell  you  at  once." 

*'  Then  you  dislike  me  !"  he  said,  with  some  im- 
petuosity. 
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Dora  smiled,  but  simply  answered  :  "  No ;  why 

should  I  r 

Mr.  Templemore  was  confounded.  He  was  stung 
too.  All  his  fond  visions  had  melted  away,  and  he 
only  saw  a  calm,  proud  woman,  who  did  not  seem 
to  care  much  for  him  ;  and  whom,  spite  her  in- 
difference— alas  !  perhaps  on  account  of  that  in- 
difference— he  could  not  help  wishing  to  win. 
Had  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  marry  her  or 
not,  had  he  followed  her  thus  far  in  hot  pursuit, 
had  he  pleaded  his  cause  for  the  last  half  hour 
with  every  subtle  and  varied  argument,  to  be 
balked  in  the  end  ?  Mr.  Templemore  was  not  a 
handsome  man,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he  knew  too 
that  woman  is  won  by  the  ear  far  more  than  by 
the  eye ;  and  if  he  had  never  guessed  that  Dora 
loved  him,  he  had  always  seen  that  she  liked  him. 
Again  and  again  he  had  prevailed  with  her,  made 
her  yield  her  will  to  his,  and  not  quarrel  with  her 
subjection.  And  now,  when  he  laid  himself  out 
to  charm,  he  failed.  When  he  offered  her  po- 
sition, wealth,  and  what  he  justly  thought  most  of, 
himself,  he  failed.  He  was  offended,  he  was  hurt, 
but  he  was  allured  too,  and  that  unexpected  re- 
sistance was  the  last  crowning  seduction   which 
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rendered  Dora  Irresistible,  and  made  him  resolve 
not  to  leave  the  room  till  he  had  conquered. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and 
anger  in  his  voice,  which  moved  Dora's  heart — 
"so  that  is  your  unalterable  resolve,  Miss  Courte- 
nay  ?  We  might  be  happy  together — we  must  be 
wTetched  apart.  Think  of  it  well !  You  con- 
demn me  to  solitude.  You  know  I  cannot,  I  will 
not  in  honour  marry  another  woman  whilst  you 
live.  I  say  it  again — you  condemn  me  to  soli- 
tude !" 

He  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  the  room  in  some 
agitation ;  but  he  came  back  to  her  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  and  standing  before  her,  seemed  to 
appeal,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  wrath,  against  so 
harsh  a  sentence.  Dora  felt  much  disturbed,  but 
she  tried  to  say  composedly, 

"  I  do  not,  Mr.  Templemore.  I  trust,  I  hope 
you  will  marry — as  to  that,  so  may  I !" 

"  Then  vou  do  want  to  marrv !"  he  exclaimed 

4/  ti 

jealously  ;  "  you  do  want  to  marry  ?" 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Templemore  V  she  asked,  lift- 
ing up  her  head  proudly,  for  both  tone  and  ques- 
tion offended  her. 

"  Then  why  not  marry  me  ?"  he  argued  angrily; 
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"you  say  you  have  no  previous  attachment,  why 
not  marry  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  will  never  marry  a  man  who  mar- 
ries me  from  honour,"  replied  Dora  with  some 
energy.  "  I  have  said  it,  Mr.  Templemore,  and 
nothing  shall  make  me  gainsay  it." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  amazed. 

"  Honour  !"  he  said  impatiently  ;  "  did  I  speak 
of  honour.  Miss  Courtenay  ?" 

Dora  felt  troubled.  He  had  not,  indeed,  urged 
that  argument. 

"  You  said  you  could  not  marry  any  other  wo- 
man in  honour,  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  replied  at 
length. 

"  Nor  can  I — but  did  I  say  that  I  wished  to 
marry  you  from  honour?  On  my  word,  Miss 
Courtenay,"  he  added  with  sudden  emotion,  "  it  is 
not  honour,  it  is  not  the  wish  to  right  you  that 
brought  me  here  this  evening.  I  know  all  you  can 
urge.  That  a  few  days  ago  I  was  to  marry  ano- 
ther woman — I  grant  it;  but  I  also  know  this, 
that  I  am  here,  and  that,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not 
honour  that  brings  me.  It  is  the  wish — the  irre- 
sistible wish  that  you  should  be  my  wife." 

Involuntary  tenderness  softened  his  voice  and 
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look  as  he  uttered  the  word  "  wife ;"  and  no  lover's 
protestation  could  have  moved  Dora's  heart  as  that 
word  thus  uttered  by  one  so  dear.  It  comprised 
all — every  eloquence,  every  promise,  every  fond 
hope,  every  pledge,  every  bond.  "Without  a  word 
of  doubt  or  resistance,  with  her  whole  soul  in  the 
act,  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  And  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Templemore,  radiant 
and  triumphant,  ''I  shall  keep  you  to  your  pro- 
mise  ! 

^'You  need  not,  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said 
with  the  brit^htest  smile  he  had  ever  seen  on  her 
bria;ht  face  ;  ''nothing:  shall  make  me  break  it." 

*■'  Her  aunt  spoke  the  truth,"  thought  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore as  he  looked  at  her ;  ^'  but  what  a  strange, 
perverse  creature  to  give  me  all  that  trouble  !" 

Perverse  or  not,  he  loved  her.  Perverse  or  not, 
he  srudcjed  not  the  trouble  she  had  cost  him — he 
regretted  not  the  strange  turns  of  fate  which  had 
given  him  this  prize.  She  was  to  him  just  then 
that  something  exquisite  and  rare,  which  in  certain 
moods  the  best  and  the  wisest  man  will  purchase, 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  ay,  even  though  the  price 
should  be  life-lono;  liberty. 

When    ^Irs.  Courtenav,  much   recruited   bv  a 
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long  nap,  thought  she  should  like  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  came  down  for  that  purpose,  she  found  the 
tea  things  on  the  parlour  table,  two  candles  burn- 
ing brightly,  and  by  their  light  she  saw  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  looking  perfectly  happy,  and  her  daughter 
as  gay  as  a  lark  on  a  summer  morning. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"VrOTHING  occurred  to  delay  the  fate  which 
-*-'  one  woman's  folly  and  another  woman's 
treachery  had  brought  down  on  these  two.  Mr. 
Templemore  wished  for  a  speedy  marriage,  and  he 
had  his  way.  The  morning  on  which  Dora  was 
to  become  his  wife  was  fixed,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  came  daily  to  see  her.  He  came  early 
and  sta\'ed  late,  and  unless  when  he  was  with  her, 
he  felt  restless  and  unhappy.  He  did  not  know 
himself  what  ailed  him.  He  seemed  to  be  be- 
witched. It  was  as  if  he  had  never  seen  before 
that  this  girl  was  worth  winning.  He  did  remem- 
ber having  admired  her,  but  he  could  not  now  be- 
lieve in  his  past  admiration — it  seemed  so  cold,  so 
dead.  Sometimes  he  had  gleams  of  reason,  and 
wondered  at  himself ;  but  they  were  gleams,  and 
no  more.  They  passed  athwart  his  mind  trou- 
bling it,  and  when  they  had  departed,  he  only  felt 
more  strongly  impelled  to  rush  on  this  fate  before 
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him.  He  was  like  the  fisherman  in  the  ballad. 
The  very  waters  that  were  to  devour  him  allured 
him  irresistibly.  Perhaps  he  could  not  help  it. 
Perhaps  this  sudden  and  vehement  passion,  follow- 
ing on  a  long  quiet  love  for  another  woman,  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  save  him  from  the  ab- 
horrence of  marrying  a  girl  his  heart  had  not  cho- 
sen ;  even  as  but  for  that  passion  he  could  never 
have  conqured  Dora's  pride  and  won  her  consent. 
The  feelino;  that  turned  his  sacrifice  into  sweetness 
had  vanquished  all  her  scruples,  and  changed  their 
bitterness  to  strange  joy. 

For,  after  all,  she  could  not  be  blind.  If  Mrs. 
Logan  had  been  loved,  she  was  loved  ten  times 
more.  If  Florence  had  been  dear,  Dora  was  far 
dearer.  He  made  no  professions — perhaps  remem- 
bering his  involuntary  infidelity,  he  was  silenced ; 
but  there  is  another  eloquence  besides  that  of 
language,  and  a  hundred  signs  betrayed  him. 

And  Mr.  Templemore  was  not  more  blind  than 
his  mistress.  He  kept  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Luan. 
He  told  Dora  nothing ;  he  put  no  questions,  but 
before  two  days  were  over  he  knew  more  than 
Dora's  aunt  had  betrayed. 

Mr.  Templemore  was  too  imaginative  to  be  a 
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clear-sighted  man.  He  often  remained  blind  to 
the  plainest  things,  because  he  could  not  compel 
himself  to  see  them  under  their  real  aspects  ;  but 
once  his  penetration  was  awakened,  it  became 
quick  and  searching  as  lightning,  and  his  very 
imao;ination  coming  to  his  aid,  it  left  no  recess  un- 
explored.  A  sudden  paleness  which  passed  across 
her  face  as  he  recalled  the  past,  and  inflicted  upon 
her  the  sting  of  a  retrospective  pain — who  said 
that  love  was  merciful  ?  The  glow  which  sur- 
rounded it  when  reminded  of  the  time  during 
which  he  came  to  her  as  plain  Doctor  Richard, 
and  other  signs  as  subtle,  but  as  plain,  convinced 
him  that  the  poor  struggling  medical  man  had 
been  as  tenderly  loved  as  the  affluent  gentleman, 
and  that  either  had  been  infinitely  dear  to  Dora's 
heart. 

No  man  could  remain  indifferent  to  such  a  dis- 
covery, least  of  all  a  man  who  had  a  generous 
nabure,  and  who  was  himself  very  much  smitten. 
Passion  softened  into  tenderness  as  he  remembered 
all  that  this  now  happy-looking  girl  had  endured 
for  his  sake,  and  with  silent  fervour  he  vowed  to 
atone  for  the  sufferings  of  the  past  by  the  love  and 
devotion  of  the  whole  future.     Alas !  how  easv  it 
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was  to  Mr.  Templemore  to  keep  that  vow !  How 
swift,  how  invading,  how  all-absorbing  was  this 
new  love  which  had  conquered  the  old,  and  buried 
it  fathoms  deep !  How  is  it  that  even  fine  and 
noble  natures  are  subject  to  this  lamentable  incon- 
stancy ?  We  see  it  daily,  but  who  shall  venture  to 
read  a  riddle  so  perplexing !  Of  voluntarily  for- 
saking the  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  pledged 
so  long,  for  any  other  woman,  Mr.  Templemore 
w^as  incapable ;  but  honour  is  not  love,  and  when 
he  found  how  willing  he  was  to  take  Florence  at 
her  word,  and  how  eager  he  felt  to  do  Dora  justice, 
he  did  not  dare  to  question  his  own  heart.  Had 
his  affection  for  the  one  grown  cool  since  he  had 
known  the  other  ?  Plad  that  irresistible  attraction 
which  had  drawn  him  to  Dora  day  after  day,  made 
him  bring  her  to  his  house,  and  delight  in  her 
society,  been  the  guilty  dawn  of  his  present  lawful 
fondness?  It  might  be  so  ;  but  another  explana- 
tion as  plausible,  and  more  soothing  to  his  con- 
science and  his  pride  than  this,  was  also  possible. 

Mr.  Templemore's  nature  was  one  of  strong 
passions — as,  indeed,  his  countenance  expressed 
plainly ;  but  though  he  was  past  thirty,  though  he 
had  been  married  to  one  woman,  and  pledged  to 
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another,  passion  had  never  had  her  day,  nor  even 
her  hour.  Now,  amongst  the  legends  of  science  is 
one  of  historical  truth.  Every  eighty  or  ninety 
years  for  the  last  three  centuries  a  volcanic  isle  has 
risen  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  San  Miguel  of  the 
A9ores.  Flames  and  earthquakes  mark  its  birth. 
As  it  rises  a  burning  stream  flows  down  its  sterile 
peaks  into  the  sea.  When  it  has  reached  its  full 
height  it  remains  motionless  for  awhile,  burning 
like  a  beacon,  which  ships  can  see  miles  away  ; 
then  it  slowly  sinks  back  again  into  the  deep  waters, 
and  a  faint  wreath  of  smoke  shows  the  spot  where 
it  has  vanished. 

Such  cycles  of  passion  and  fever  there  are  in 
most  human  lives.  The  feeling  may  take  the 
name  of  love,  of  ambition,  nay,  of  devotion  itself — 
it  matters  not,  forth  it  must  come.  Midst  cata- 
strophe and  bitter  throes  it  must  rise  from  beneath 
those  calm  waters  where  it  lay  so  falsely  sleeping. 
This  might  have  been  Mr.  Templemore's  fate. 
He  might  have  been  destined  to  love  a  woman 
j>assionately  at  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  and  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  the  future  would  show,  that 
woman  proved  to  be,  liot  Florence,  but  Dora.  The 
suddenness  of  this  new  feeling  carried  with   it  a 
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sort  of  intoxication,  which  was  both  sweet  and 
dangerous,  and  against  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  guard.  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  seek  to  do  so ; 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  love  which  there  was  no 
law,  human  or  divine,  to  forbid,  and  which  the 
woman  who  inspired  it  shared  in  all  its  fulness. 

And  thus  the  brief  days  of  the  courtship  went 
by,  and  ended  in  a  marriage  morning  that  made 
Dora  Courtenay  Mr.  Templemore's  wife. 

When  Dora  alighted  from  the  carriao;e  that 
broucfht  her  home,  she  felt  as  if  she  w^ere  treading 
upon  air ;  and  Mr.  Templemore,  as  he  led  her  in, 
looked  as  happy  as  a  man  who  resolves  to  marry  a 
woman  from  honour,  but  who  has  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  her,  can  well  look. 
That  their  marriage  was  hurried,  private,  and  con- 
tracted under  the  ominous  cloud  of  disgrace,  with 
no  kind  friends  gathering  around  them  to  wish 
them  joy,  neither  heeded  in  that  hour.  They 
were  happy,  and  happiness,  we  fear,  is  rather  a 
selfish  feeling.  Still  Dora  had  one  keen  pang. 
Iler  aunt  had  promised  to  come  and  stay  with 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  but  she  had  not  kept  her  word. 
Her  mother  must  remain  albne,  for  Mr.  Temple- 
more would  have  his  honeymoon  to  himself,  and 
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only  smiled  when  Mrs.  Courtenaj  grew  querulous, 
and  Dora  looked  imploring.  He  promised  they 
should  not  long  be  divided,  but  separated  it  was 
plain  they  must  be. 

To  Dora's  great  joy,  therefore,  though  somewhat 
to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Luan  was  found  sitting  in 
the  bed-room  upstairs  when  the  bride  entered  it  to 
change  her  dress. 

"  Oh  !  aunt,  that  is  kind  I"  cried  Dora.  "  But 
Wiiy  did  you  not  come  earlier — why  did  you  not 
come  to  see  me  married  ?" 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  at  her ;  never  did  bride  look 
brighter  or  happier  than  Dora,  as  she  stood  before 
her  aunt,  restius;  her  two  hands  on  Mrs.  Luan's 
shoulders  and  gazing  down  with  the  most  radiant 
smile  in  her  face. 

"I  began  to  think  you  did  not  care  about  me," 
saucily  continued  Dora,  putting  on  a  frown. 

"Are  you  married?"  asked  Mrs.  Luan. 

Dora  laughed  gaily. 

"  Why,  aunt,  this  is  not  my  every-day  dress — is 
it?"  she  asked.  "You  never  saw  me  in  white 
with  orange  flowers  before  to-day — did  you  ?" 

"  Well,  but  are  you  really  married  ?"  insisted 
Mrs.  Luan. 
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Dora  took  off  her  glove  and  showed  the  wedding- 
ring  on  her  left  hand. 

"Now  do  you  believe  it?"  she  asked  good- 
humoTiredlj  ;  "besides,  Mr.  Templemore  is  below, 
and  if  you  will  but  come  down  you  will  hear  him 
call  me  Mrs.  Templemore.  He  has  already  done 
so  twice ;  and,  aunt,"  she  added,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  joy,  "  I  do  believe  he  is  as  happy  as  I  am  !  " 

Everything  in  her  betrayed  joy  and  happiness, 
not  unmixed  with  triumph.  She  could  not  help 
it.  Some  brides  are  pale  and  tearful,  some  are 
dignified,  and  some  are  simply  cheerful.  Dora 
was  glad,  and  her  gladness,  which  she  never 
thought  of  concealing  from  her  apathetic  aunt's 
eye,  which  she  scarcely  thought  visible  to  that 
cold-blooded  lady,  now  shone  forth  without  dis- 
guise. With  Mr.  Templemore,  with  her  mother, 
even,  she  would  have  been  more  shy,  but  with 
Mrs.  Luan  she  was  not  on  her  guard,  and  she 
looked  as  she  felt,  the  happiest  of  women.  John 
Luan's  mother  stared  at  her  moodily.  It  was  she 
who  had  parted  Mr.  Templemore  and  Florence 
Gale ;  it  was  she  who  had  given  the  rich  man  to 
her  poor  niece ;  it  was  she  who  who  had  stimulated 
his  liking  into  passion,  who  had  urged  him  on  with 
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the  lure  of  Dora's  love.  She  had  done  it,  she  felt 
no  regret,  and  not  an  atom  of  repentance,  and  yet 
this  happiness  of  Mr.Templemore's  wife  irritated  her. 

"  How  dare  Dora  be  glad,  when  she  must  know 
that  her  bliss  would  be  John  Luan's  grief !  How 
dare  she !" 

She  could  not  speak  her  resentment,  but  she 
was  untying  her  bonnet- strings,  and  was  going  to 
display  her  wrath  according  to  her  usual  fashion, 
when  Dora  nimbly  took  the  bonnet  from  her  hands 
and  laughingly  put  it  away. 

"  No,  aunt,"  she  said,  ^'  I  cannot  allow  it.  I 
made  that  bonnet  myself;  and  I  cannot  allow  it. 
Besides,  what  is  there  to  put  you  out  on  a  day  like 
this?     Look,  I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

She  opened  a  jewel-box,  and  produced  a  hand- 
some ring,  which  she  slipped  on  Mrs.  Luan's  finger. 

"  That  is  our  gift,"  she  said,  "  his  as  well  as 
mine  :  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  so,"  she  added  with 
a  smile,  for  the  ring  was  evidently  an  expensive  one, 
"  and  you  must  look  glad,  aunt." 

A  romantic,  high-minded  woman,  if  she  had 
felt  what  Mrs.  Luan  felt  towards  ^Ir.  Templemore 
just  then — namely,  that  he  was  robbing  her  son  of 
his  mistress,  and  making  his  wife  of  the  very  girl 
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whom  John  Luan  had  chosen  years  ago   for  him- 
self— such  a  woman,  we  say,  would  certainly  have 
thrown  the  ring   away,  and  probably  have  made  a 
speech.     But  Mrs.  Luan,    though   she  cared  not 
one  farthino;  for  the  <nh,  and  hated  the  donor  with 
all  the  unreasonable   hate  of  a  wrong-doer,  who 
wants  to  vent  on  some  one  the   resentment  due  to 
her  own   deeds,   was  neither  romantic  nor  high- 
minded.     She  only  looked  angry  and  sulky. 
"Aunt,  what  ails  you?"  asked  Dora. 
"What  will  John  say?"  inquired  Mrs.  Luan  in 
her  turn. 

Dora's  colour  fled  at  the  question. 
"  I  am    sorry  for  John,"   she    faltered — "  very 
sorry,  aunt." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to  live?"  continued 
Mrs.  Luan,  changing  her  theme.     "  Here  ?" 
Dora  smiled. 

"  Oh !  aunt,  what  a  question  !"  she  said  gaily ; 
"is  Mr.  Templemore  going  to  live  in  an  eight- 
roomed  house  ?" 

"  Well,  but  where  is  it  ?" — persisted  Mrs.  Luan 
— "  in  what  square  ?" 

"  In  no  square  at  all,"  replid  Dora,  still  amused. 
"  Do  you  think,  aunt,  Mr.  Templemore  has  a  house 
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ever}'where  ?  He  has  but  one  of  his  own  that  I 
know  of — the  house  to  which  we  are  goinc^ — and 
that  is  Deenah  !" 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  up  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Then  you  are  going  away,"  she  said. 

"  Ay,  surely,  after  breakfast ;  and  that  is  why, 
aunt,  I  am  so  glad  and  so  grateful,  too,  for  your 
cominij.     Poor  mamma  will  not  be  left  alone." 

"  And  you  will  cross  over  to-day,"  continued  Mrs. 
Luan — *'  this  very  day  you  will  be  in  Ireland  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Templemore  wants  to  show  me  North 
AYales.  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  reach 
Deenah  !" 

She  looked  in  some  perplexity  at  her  aunt.  She 
could  not  understand  why  this  journey  seemed  to 
interest  Mrs.  Luan  so  much,  that  her  face  had 
cleared  and  brightened  the  moment  Dora  had  men- 
tioned  it.  But  it  was  so.  Mrs.  Luan  looked  quite 
brisk  and  cheerful  now,  and  said  that  she  would 
go  down;  and  so  she  did,  leaving  Dora  rather  grave 
and  pensive. 

Mr.  Templemore  was  alone  in  the  front  parlour, 
waiting  for  his  wife,  when  the  lock  turned,  and  the 
door  opened.  He  thought  it  was  Dora,  and  with 
that  impulse  which  prompts  us  to  go  and  meet 
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whatever  we  love,  he  moved  towards  the  door. 
When  he  saw  Mrs.  Lnan's  clumsy  figure  and 
sallow  face,  he  almost  stepped  back,  so  unpleasant 
was  the  surprise.  A  feeling  which  could  not  be  a 
presentiment,  for  it  came  too  late,  but  which  cer- 
tainly partook  of  repulsion  and  dislike,  suddenly 
rose  within  him. 

^'I  must  get  that  woman's  son  some  appointment 
or  other,"  he  thought ;  "  and  she  must  leave  Les 
Roches.    I  will  not  have  her  near  Eva." 

He  had  not  time  to  linger  over  the  feeling. 
Dora,  who  had  quickly  changed  her  dress,  now 
entered  the  room,  no  more  a  bride,  but  a  wife;  and 
with  her  came  Mrs.  Courtenay,  who,  in  doleful 
and  hysterical  tones,  informed  them  that  breakfast 
was  ready. 

The  meal  was  not  a  cheerful  one  ;  it  was  soon 
over.  Mrs.  Luan's  presence  seemed  to  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  to  have  brought  a  funereal  gloom  with  it. 
He  was  eager  to  be  gone,  and  pleaded  that  they 
would  be  late  for  the  train  if  they  did  not  depart 
at  once. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  heaved  several  deep  sighs,  and 
could  not  help  remarking, 

*'  I  must  say,  Mr.  Templemore,  that  it  is  a  very 
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barbarous  fashion  to  take  away  girls  so — it  is  like 
kidnappinor  to  me.  Or  a  taking  away  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  or  anything  horrible." 

"  But  Dora  is  willing,"  pleaded  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  good-hamouredly  ;  "  so  that  makes  a  great 
difference,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  between  me  and  the 
sons  of  Komulus." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  sighed  again,  but  submitted. 
She  even  went  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  bid- 
dins  her  dauo;hter  farewell,  with  a  fortitude  for 
which  Mr.  Templemore,  who  was  watching  Dora's 
quivering  lip  with  some  uneasiness,  was  grateful  to 
his  mother-in-law.  And  when  he  pressed  her 
hand  and  bade  her  adieu  before  entering  the  car- 
riage where  Dora  was  waiting,  he  said  warmly, 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Courtenay,  you  shall  soon  see 
your  daughter  again,  and  she  shall  tell  you  then, 
that  if  I  take  her  from  you  it  is  to  make  her  a  very 
happy  woman." 

With  these  words,  he,  too,  was  gone  ;  the  car- 
riage drove  away,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  burst  into 
half  angry,  half  pitiful  tears. 

"  I  never  knew  anything  so  selfish  as  men  !" 
she  exclaimed,  addressing  Mrs.  Luan.  "  To  think 
of  Mr.  Templemore  taking  my  child  from  me  in 
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order  to  make  her  happy  !  Could  he  not  have 
stayed  here — Mrs.  Robinson  would  have  given  up 
the  house — or  taken  me  with  them  to  North 
Wales?  Why,"  she  continued,  warming  with 
the  sense  of  her  wrono;s,  and  rockino;  herself  to 
and  fro  in  her  chair — ''  why  must  he  have  Dora 
all  to  himself  ?  I  say  he  is  no  better  than  Romu- 
lus. As  to  Dora  being  willing,  I  daresay  those 
Sabine  girls  were  willing  too,  or  they  could  not 
have  been  taken  away.  I  hav^e  always  heard,  in- 
deed, that  thieves  are  loth  to  attack  women,  be- 
cause they  scream  so.  I  wonder  Mr.  Templemore 
could  be  so  absurd  1" 

The  consciousness  of  Mr.  Templemore's  absurd- 
ity, however,  had  one  good  result ;  it  so  far  soothed 
Mrs.  Courtenay's  irritated  feelings,  that  her  next 
remark  could  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making  a 
cold  dinner  on  the  remains  of  the  wedding  break- 
fast. Great  was  her  amazement,  therefore,  when 
Mrs.  Luan  composedly  declared  that  she  did  not 
intend  dinino;  with  her  sister-in-law. 

"  And  where,  then,  do  you  dine  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  sitting  up,  and  looking  confounded. 

Mrs.  Luan  answered  that  she  meant  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Smith.     With  this  lady  Mrs.  Courte- 
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nay  had  long  entertained  a  deadly  feud,  and  she 
therefore  considered  this  declaration  doubly  insult- 
ing. Moreover,  it  was  simply  ridiculous,  as  she 
kindly  added,  '^  for  how  could  Mrs.  Luan  ^Yant  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Smith,  when  she  had  not  been  two 
hours  in  London." 

But  Mrs.  Luan,  in  her  stolid  way,  replied  that 
she  had  cjone  to  Mrs.  Smith's  first :  and  she  com- 
pleted  the  list  of  her  iniquities  by  adding  that,  as 
Mrs.  Smith  had  a  spare  bedroom,  she  meant  to 
stay  with  that  lady.  Mrs.  Courtenay  seldom  got 
in  a  passion,  but  she  felt  fairly  enraged  at  such 
usage,  and  she  expressed  her  resentment  with  a 
warmth  which  might  have  led  to  a  final  breacli 
between  the  two  ladies,  if  Mrs.  Luan  had  been  a 
sensitive  person,  which  she  luckily  was  not.  Un- 
moved by  her  sister-in-law^'s  reproaches  and  tears, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  left  her. 

Mrs.  Smith  used  to  live  at  Hi^ho;ate,  but  she 
had  probably  changed  her  quarters,  for  Mrs.  Luan 
took  the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  omnibus,  and 
having  reached  Bedford  Square,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  one  of  its  many  lodo;ino"-houses,  was  ad- 
mitted  by  an  untidy  servant,  and  entering  the  front 
parlour,  found  John  Luan  there  reading  the  Lancet, 
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*'  Why,  little  mother,  where  have  you  been  all 
this  time  ?"  he  asked,  good-humouredly.  "  I  came 
in  early,  just  to  spend  an  hour  with  you,  and,  lo 
and  behold,  you,  the  bird  was  flown  !  " 

"  I  went  to  take  a  walk,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan, 
sitting  down — "  why,  you  are  pale,  John,"  she 
abruptly  added. 

''  Pale  !"  he  echoed,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which 
showed,  at  least,  the  soundness  of  his  lungs — 
— "  pale,  little  mother  ! — why,  surely  you  do  not 
call  me  pale  f '  he  added,  walking  up  to  a  low 
looking-glass  above  the  mantelpiece,  and  surveying 
therein  his  florid,  handsome  face  with  that  candid 
admiration  which  most  handsome  young  men  feel 
for  their  own  good  looks. 

Perhaps  seeing  him  so  gay  and  happy  smote 
her — perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the  wrong  she  had 
helped  to  do  him  was  too  much  for  her ;  at  all 
events,  Mrs.  Luan  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Dora, 
Mr.  Templemore's  happy  wife,  and  to  look  at  her 
son,  whom  that  day  had  robbed  for  ever  of  his 
dear  young  mistress.  She  flung  herself  on  the 
sofa,  and  burst  into  sobs  and  tears.  Now,  indeed, 
John  Luan  was  pale — pale  as  death. 

"  You  have  had  a  letter  ?"  he  said — "  news — 
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bad  news ! "  And  he  bent  over  her  with  an 
ea^er,  questioning  gaze,  that  seemed  as  if  it  would 
have  snatched  and  devoured  the  very  words  from 
her  Hps. 

"  No,"  sulkily  replied  Mrs.  Luan,  recovering 
her  self-possession,  and  sitting  up. 

"  Then,  in  heaven's  name,  what  is  it  ?"  asked 
John,  still  anxious. 

"I  saw  a  child  run  over,"  she  stolidlv  answered. 

John  Luan  looked  profoundly  indifferent. 

"That,"  he  said,  coolly,  '^  is  an  every-day  mat- 
ter in  London.  I  thought  you  had  better  nerves, 
little  mother.  I  wonder  Dora  does  not  write,"  he 
added,  a  little  impatiently  ;  "you  have  been  here 
three  davs,  and  I  think  she  micj-jit  have  written. ' 

Mrs.  Luan  replied  that  Dora  had  no  time — Eva 
took  all  her  leisure. 

"  Well,  well,"  good-humouredly  rejoined  John, 
"I  trust  she  will  not  long  be  a  governess — I  am 
almost  sure  of  that  appointment,  and — and  Til 
niarry  Dora  as  soon  as  I  get  it." 

He  looked  at  his  mother  rather  doubtfullv.  He 
knew,  though  a  word  on  that  subject  had  never 
passed  between  them,  that  since  the  loss  of  Dora's 
fortune,  she  was  no  lontjer  a  daughter-in-law  after 
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Mrs.  Luan's  own  heart.  But  this  was  a  matter  In 
which  John  was  quite  resolved  on  having  his  own 
way,  and  he  thought  the  present  opportunity  as 
good  a  one  as  any  to  announce  his  determination. 

"  You  can't  marry,"  eagerly  said  Mrs.  Luan  ; 
"  you  are  first  cousins." 

"  Come,  come,  little  mother,  kings  and  queens 
marry  their  first  cousins,  and  why  should  not  doc- 
tors have  the  same  privilege  ?" 

"You  can't  afford  it,"  uro-ed  Mrs.  Luan,  shak- 
ing  with  emotion  ;  ^'you  can't,  John." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  he  wilfully  replied  ;  "  I  tell  you, 
I  am  almost  sure  of  that  appointment.  The  place 
is  pretty,  and  the  cottage  simply  delightful.  You 
and  Mrs.  Courtenay  shall  have  two  such  nice 
rooms,  little  mother.  And  Dora  and  I  another, 
not  so  good  as  yours,  but  quite  good  enough  for 
young  people.  Then  the  parlours  are  so  cheerful, 
and  the  garden  is  one  mass  of  flowers  ;  and  do  you 
think  that  being  rent  free,  and  having  a  hundred 
a  year  salary,  besides  such  practice  as  I  shall  be 
sure  to  come  into — do  you  think,  I  say,  that  I,  a 
man  of  twenty-six,  cannot  support  wife,  niother, 
ay,  and  child  too,  if  need  be,"  he  added,  with  a 
secure    smile,   though     something   in   the   bright 
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vision  he  thus  called  up   made  his  blue  eje  grow 
dim  as  he  spoke. 

Dream  away,  John  Luan !  See  that  cottage 
with  its  low,  pleasant  rooms,  and  its  blooming 
garden,  and  put  Dora  there,  whilst  the  dream  is 
on  you.  Never,  save  in  that  dream,  shall  her  feet 
cross  that  lowly  threshold ;  never  shall  child  of 
yours  rest  on  her  bosom,  save  in  the  fancy  of  this 
moment.  Even  now,  and  whilst  you  are  speaking, 
her  hand  is  clasped  in  Mr.  Templemore's  hand,  and 
her  happy  face  looks  up  to  his.  These  two  are 
now  taking  together  that  journey  of  love  to  end  in 
a  happy  home,  for  which  you  have  saved  twenty 
pounds.  "  Yes,  we  can  do  it  upon  that,"  thinks 
John  Luan  ;  and  he  does  not  know  that  the  rich 
man  has  robbed  him,  and  that  the  woman  who  sits 
by  his  side  and  looks  at  him  with  so  scared  a  face, 
has  more  than  abetted  the  despoiler.  But  for  her 
his  prize  would  have  remained  untouched,  and  not 
be  now  another  man's  darling ;  but  for  her  he 
would  have  had  his  chance  and  won,  perhaps  from 
sad  weariness,  what  that  other  happier  man  owes 
to  love. 

"  So  you  see,"  resumed  John  Luan,  following 
aloud  the  train  of  his  reverie,  and  still  thinking  of 
YOL.  ni.  J) 
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the  twenty-pound  note  upstairs,  so  safely  locked 
in  his  desk — '^  so  you  see,  little  mother,  that  I  have 
plenty  of  money.  Dear  Dora,  I  know,  will  never 
grumble  at  our  poverty." 

A  light  seemed  to  break  on  Mrs.  Luan's  mind. 
She  seized  it  eagerly.  She  did  not  repent,  she  felt 
no  remorse,  but  it  would  be  a  relief  if  Dora  had 
been  faithless  and  perjured  herself. 

"  Then  she  promised  !"  she  exclaimed,  clenching 
her  hands ;  "  she  did  promise  !" 

"  Promise  to  marry  me  !"  repeated  John  ;  "  w^hat 
if  she  did  r 

"  How  dare  she  ! — how  dare  she !"  cried  Mrs. 
Luan,  working  herself  up  to  a  sort  of  frenzy ; 
"  how"  dare  she  do  it  ?" 

"Come,  mother,"  resolutely  said  John,  "you 
must  not  talk  so.  Dora  and  I  have  a  right  to 
please  ourselves  in  this.  Your  only  objection  is 
her  poverty — well,  then,  I  say  I  can  support  a  wife." 

"  But  how  dare  she  promise  ?"  continued  Mrs. 
Luan,  stamping  her  foot  in  her  rage ;  "  how  dare 

she  r 

John  had  a  mind  to  say  the  truth — that  Dora 
had  not  promised.  "  But  if  I  tell  her  that,"  he 
thought,  "  it  will  be  all  to  begin  over  again  another 
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time,  better  she  should  make  up  her  mind  to  it  now." 

If  Mrs.  Luan's  anger  had  not  been  too  great  for 
utterance,  she  would  in  her  wrath  have  told  John 
Luan  that  Dora  had  that  very  morning  become 
Mr.  Templemore's  wife ;  but  by  the  time  that  her 
rage  no  longer  impeded  her  speech,  she  remem- 
bered that  if  she  spoke  she  must  account  for  her 
own  treacherous  silence — and  she  was  mute. 

She  looked  sullen  and  conquered.  John  felt 
rather  uncomfortable,  but  putting  on  a  cheerful 
look,  he  kissed  her,  said  briskly  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go,  and  humming  a  tune  to  show  how  un- 
concerned he  feltj  he  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
thought  when  he  got  out  into  the  square,  "  She 
took  it  better  than  I  expected." 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  on  her  son  than 
Mrs.  Luan's  frenzy  broke  forth  anew. 

"  She  promised — she  dared  to  promise  !"  she 
said,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  on  the  sofa.  And 
every  fond  word  and  look  of  John  Luan's,  every 
happy  blush  and  smile  of  Dora's  that  morning, 
every  sign  of  love  she  had  read  on  ^Ir.  Temple- 
more's face,  came  back  to  her  then,  and  exaspe- 
rated her.  She  had  wanted  to  save  her  son,  but 
Dora  had  betrayed  and  Mr.  Templemore  had  plun- 

D  2 
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dered  him.  She  thought  of  his  jealousy  and  grief 
if  he  had  known  that  this  was  their  wedding-day, 
and  the  thought  appalled  her,  and  filled  her  with 
wrath  for  their  happiness  and  his  despair.  How 
dare  they  be  blessed  at  what  would  wring  her  son's 
heart  within  him  ?  "  Let  them  take  care,  that's 
all !"  thought  Mrs.  Luan,  as  she  sullenly  calmed 
down.  "  They  are  happy  to-day;  but  let  them  take 
care,  that's  all !"  she  added,  nodding  grimly. 

She  did  not  question  John  when  he  came  in  to 
dinner.  She  did  not  ask  to  know  how  and  when 
Dora's  promise  had  been  given.  Mrs.  Luan 
wanted  to  know  nothing ;  she  had  moved  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  guilt  from  her  own  shoulders 
to  that  of  another,  and  perhaps  she  dreaded  what- 
ever could  enlighten  her. 

John,  who  w^as  an  arrant  domestic  coward,  felt 
much  relieved  at  his  mothers  silence,  and  like 
most  cowards  of  his  sex  on  such  occasions,  he  took 
some  glory  in  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  pluck,"  he  thought  com- 
placently ;  "  women  like  it,  and  they  need  the 
strong  hand,  the  best  of  them.  Your  health,  little 
mother,"  he  added  gaily,  lifting  up  his  glass  and 
drinking  to  her. 
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Mrs.  Luan  said  nothing,  but  turned  sallow,  and 
looked  at  him  coldly  ;  it  was  as  if,  gifted  w^ith  se- 
cond sight,  she  had  seen  Mr.  Teraplemore  that 
very  same  moment  raising  his  glass  to  Dora  with 
the  same  act,  and  saying  with  mingled  pride  and 
fondness,  "  Your  health,  Mrs.  Templemore." 

"^ly  little  mother  has  not  got  over  it  yet," 
thought  John  :  and  he  prudently  walked  out  into 
the  square  to  smoke  a  cigar.  "But  she  will,"  he 
continued  in  his  mental  soliloquy,  "  because  she 
must.  I  say  it  again,  the  best  of  them  need  it — 
their  nature  requires  subjection.  Even  my  little 
Dora,  good  as  she  is,  has  a  saucy  tongue  at  times, 
and  needs  control !" 

And  then,  as  he  walked  slowly  in  the  dusty 
square,  and  looked  dreamily  at  the  stars  that  came 
out  in  the  dull  London  sky,  he  again  went  to  the 
cottage,  and  there  indulged  himself  in  a  conjugal 
quarrel  with  Dora,  which  ended  happily  with  a 
reconciling  kiss,  and  of  course  with  the  assertion 
of  John  Luan's  manliness,  and  of  Mrs.  Luan's 
wifely  subjection. 

Alas,  poor  John,  your  little  Dora  has  already 
found  her  master  ! 
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rpHERE  is  a  cruel  superstition  amongst  sailors. 
-^  If  one  of  the  crew  should  fall  overboard  and 
be  drowned  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  it  is  a 
pity,  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  also  a  sure  token 
that  the  weather  will  be  fair,  and  the  journey  pros- 
perous. That  ship  can  never  be  wrecked  which 
has  witnessed  such  a  catastrophe. 

Even  so  it  seemed  to  be  with  Mr.  Templemore 
and  his  wife.  Death  had  taken  her  brother,  and 
a  stormy  wave  removed  his  betrothed  from  their 
ken,  whilst  John  Luan  went  adrift  all  uncon- 
sciously ;  and  now  their  two  barques  could  sail  side 
by  side  on  smooth  seas,  beneath  a  serene  sky,  with 
the  gentlest  winds  to  speed  them. 

Did  they  think  of  this  as  they  entered  Deenah 
together  ?  Oh !  for  the  mutabihty  of  the  human 
heart !  The  woman  for  whom  Mr.  Templemore 
had  prepared  that  home  was  now  forgotten,  and  as 
he  had  given  every  passionate  emotion  of  his  heart 
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to  that  bright-haired  girl  by  his  side,  so  had  she 
surrendered  her  whole  love  to  the  happy  rival  of 
her  own  adored  brother.  Yes,  spite  all  the  wrecks 
and  rains  of  the  past,  spite  its  sorrows,  and  a 
lonely  grave,  they  were  blest.  Dora  felt  it  as 
they  walked  through  the  grounds,  and  she  saw  the 
sky,  the  mountains,  the  woodlands,  all  in  a  flame 
with  the  burning  radiance  from  the  west,  whilst 
the  whole  house  glittered  afar  like  a  fairy  palace,  in 
the  hazy  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  She  felt  it  as 
they  passed  beneath  aged  trees,  through  the  wav- 
ing grass,  and  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  sang 
so  sweetly  above  them.  She  felt  it  as  they  entered 
the  house  together,  and  she  stood  in  a  large,  bright 
room,  with  pictures,  and  flowers,  and  books,  a 
luxurious  room,  but  also  a  genial  one,  made  to 
live  in,  and  which  seemed  to  echo  her  husband's 
welcome. 

Mr.  Templemore  watched  Dora's  eyes  as  they 
scanned  this  room,  half  shyly,  half  freely.  He 
saw  her  look  wander  from  a  large  view  of  Venice 
on  the  walls,  to  a  glowing  sketch  of  the  eastern 
desert,  and  thence  again  to  the  exotic  flowers 
blooming  in  one  of  the  windows,  beyond  which 
spread  a  grand  view  of  heathy  mountains. 
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"  Well?"  he  said,  gently  drawing  her  towards  him. 
"  Well,"    she   replied,  looking  up  at  him  with 
proud  humllityj  "  King  Cophetua  has  married  the 
besisar  maid." 

"  I  hope  she  had  brown  hair  and  fine  eyes,"  he 
replied,  with  tender  admiration. 

Dora  shook  her  bright  head,  and  the  eyes  which 
her  husband  praised,  and  which  were  indeed  very 
fine  eyes,  took  a  tender  and  wistful  look  as  she  re- 
plied demurely : 

"I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  this  I  surely 
know — that  beggar  maid  was  a  very  happy  woman!" 
Yes,  she  was  a  happy  w^oman,  and   as  wedded 
bliss  rarely   wanes    during  the  first  week  of  the 
honeymoon,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  Dora's  little 
planet  of  love  and  happiness  w^as  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant a  fortnight  after  her  marriage.     Mr.  Temple- 
more  was  out,  though  it  was  early,   and  Dora  was 
alone.     The  morning  was  bright,  and  she  felt  as 
bright  and  as  gay  as  the  morning.     With  a  sweet 
clear  voice  she  sang  aloud  to  herself  as  she  went 
through  the  sunlit  rooms  of  Deenah.     She  sang 
an  old  Irish  song,  full  of  sorrow,  but  her  heart  was 
light.     Suddenly  she  was  mute.     She  had  heed- 
lessly entered  a  room  where  dark  blinds  shut  out 
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the  light,  where  the  air  felt  chill,  and  her  heart 
failed  her  as  she  reco^xuized  Mr.  Courtenay's  col- 
lection. 

Dora  had  \'isited  this  apartment  since  her  ar- 
rival in  Deenah,  but  she  had  seen  it  with  her  hus- 
band ;  alone  she  had  not  ventured  within  it,  and 
now  that  she  had  crossed  its  threshold,  she  knew 
not  how  to  retreat  or  advance.  Her  heart  beat, 
her  head  swam  ;  a  chair  was  near  her,  she  sank 
down  upon  it,  and  looked  around  her.  Every 
country  and  every  civilization,  Christian  and  hea- 
then, had  contributed  to  Mr.  Courtenay's  collec- 
tion ;  the  history  of  mankind  was  in  all  tliat  Dora 
saw,  but  she  only  read  in  it  the  story  of  her  bro- 
ther. Her  eye  wandered  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  Specimens  of  Palissy,  Ma- 
jolica, Etruscan,  medigeval  and  antique,  were  there 
before  her,  some  perched  aloft  on  marble  columns, 
others  more  precious  in  black  cabinets,  with  glass 
fronts  and  brass  locks.  Here  and  there  a  gold  or 
silver  cup  shone,  or  a  piece  of  carved  ivory  gleamed 
faintly,  and  Dora,  looking  at  these  things,  saw  her- 
self a  srirl  acrain  in  her  old  home  near  Dublin.  She 
saw  herself  sitting  up  for  Paul,  aad  preparing  a 
meal  for  his  return.     And  she  saw  him  too  I     She 
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heard  his  voice,  she  sat  at  his  feet  and  looked  up 
in  his  face,  on  which  the  firelight  shone ;  but  the 
bitterness  of  these  recollections  was  too  much  for 
her.  Dora  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 
When,  by  a  strong  effort,  she  at  length  compelled 
her  tears  to  cease,  and  looked  up,  she  saw  Mr. 
Templemore  standing  before  her  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  eyeing  her  thoughtfully. 

She  reddened  as  she  rose^  and  went  up  to  him 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said,  deprecatingly, 
"  I  could  not,  indeed.  I  entered  this  room  unex- 
pectedly, and  everything  I  saw  was  too  much  for 
me!" 

Her  quivering  lip  showed  him  that  her  emotion 
was  not  over. 

"  How  much  you  loved  your  brother  !"  he  said, 
gently. 

**  Much  ! — oh  !  Richard,  the  word  is  cold  ;  he 
was  everything  to  me." 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  quite  forgiven  me, 
Dora  f  he  gravely  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  wonder. 

"  Forgiven  you,  Richard  ! — if  I  had  Paul's  death 
to  forgive  you,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me 
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to  die  than  to  enter  this  house  as  your  wife.  For- 
give that !"  she  impetuously  added — "  I  fear  I 
could  not.  I  fear  I  never  forgave  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  lured  my  brother,  and  Florence  Gale,  w^ho 
urged  him  on,  till  he  died  of  the  anxiety,  the  la- 
bour, the  suspense,  and,  last  of  all,  the  disappoint- 
ment these  two  inflicted  upon  him.  She  would 
have  been  his  wife  if  he  had  won  the  day,  but  he 
had  scarcely  lost  it  when  she  married  another. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  know  this,"  she  continued, 
seeing  the  look  of  surprise  that  passed  across  Mr. 
Templemore's  face,  "  and  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  told  you  ;  but  it  is  true.  She  was  faithless 
to  him,  and  though,  if  I  am  your  wife,  it  is  her 
doing,  not  mine,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am 
Paul  Courtenay's  sister,  and  that  all  unconsciously 
and  unwillincrly  I  have  avencred  him.  I  have 
Striven  ao;ainst  the  feelincr  ao^ain  and  acrain,  and 
again  it  has  come  back,  and  been  too  strong  for 
me." 

She  was  very  pale,  and  she  shook  from  head  to 
foot  as  she  uttered  this  resentful  confession  ;  but 
Mr.  Templemore  only  kissed  her  soothingly,  and 
smiled  as  he  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  locked 
the  door  behind  him.     He  could  read  Dora's  heart 
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better  than  she  read  it  herself,  and  he  saw  there 
more  jealous  fondness  of  a  living  husband  than 
angry  memory  of  a  dead  brother's  wrongs.     The 
greatest  sin  of  Florence  Gale   was  ever  to  have 
been  loved  by  him.     This  Dora  never  could  for- 
give, and  never  could  she  cease  triumphing  in  her 
heart  over  her  defeated  rival.     She  might,  being  a 
generous  woman,  strive  against  the  feeling  ;  but 
whilst  she  loved  her  husband,  jealousy  would  be 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  would  strive  in  vain. 
It  is  not  in  a  man's   nature  to  be  severe  'against 
such  sins,  and  Mr.  Templemore  felt  wonderfully 
lenient  on  hearing  Dora  confess  her  triumph  over 
Mrs.  Logan.     He  was  not  so  vain,  moreover,  as  to 
consider  that  lady  plunged  in  irremediable  grief 
for  his  sake,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that, 
as  he  had  had  predecessors  in  her  heart,  so  might 
he  have  a  successor  there  too.     But  as  he  needed 
no  protestations  from  Dora  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  her  first  love,  so  he  required  no  vows  to 
feel  certain  that  no  other  image  would  replace  his 
in  her  heart.     He   had  known  in  his  boyhood  a 
white-haired    woman,    bright,   ga}^,    and  cheerful, 
who  had  been  three  weeks  a  bride  and  fifty  years 
a  widow.     She  was  witty  and  lovely,  and  was  ad- 
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mired  even  to  the  brink  of  age  ;  but  none  of  her 
lovers — and  they  were  many — could  ever  win  her. 
Her   young   love    had    outlived    both    grief    and 
youth.     And   as   Mr.  Templemore   looked  at  his 
wife's  pale  face — as  he  heard  her  boast  with  invol- 
untary frankness  of  her  triumph  over  Florence — 
as  he  took  her  away  with  a  smile  from  the  dark 
room    which    had    evoked    all    this,  down    to  the 
cheerful  room  below,  he  thought,  *'  Dora  is  such 
another  woman   as   my   great-aunt ;  if  I  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  she  to  live  till  three-score,  I 
should  still,  dead  or  living,  be  her  husband."    And 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  if  Mr.  Templemore  was 
not  so  inexperienced  or  so  exacting  as  to  expect 
this  exclusive   affection,   which  is   not,  indeed,   a 
very  common  sort  of  thing,  yet  he  was  not  either 
so  careless  or  so  cold  as  not  to  feel  mingled  joy 
and  pride  in  having  inspired  it.     Never,  therefore, 
could  his  wife  have  read  more   kindness   in   his 
looks  than  she  could  have  read  then — never  could 
she  have  found  more  boundless  indulgence  for  her 
imperfections  than  such  as  he  was  now  willing  to 
extend  to  her  for  this  venial  sin  of  loving  him  too 
fondly. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Eva  this  morning, 
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he  said,  as  they  sat  down  on  the  sofa  ;  "  she  men- 
tions Mrs.  Courtenay's  safe  arrival  in  Les  Roches, 
with  Mrs.  Liian,  I  believe ;  and  here  is,  I  suppose, 
Mrs.  Courtenay's  own  letter." 

He  handed  it  to  her,  but  she  gave  it  back  to 
him. 

"  Read  it  to  me,"  she  said  ;  "  you  will  not  be 
vexed  if  mamma  says  you  took  me  away  from  her, 
like  one  of  the  Sabine  maidens  ?" 

Mr.  Templemore  smiled  and  obeyed. 

"  My  dear  child,"  began  Mrs.  Courtenay,  **  I 
really  wish  you  would  soon  come  back.  Ever 
since  your  wedding-day,  as  I  already  told  you, 
Mrs.  Luan  is  unbearable.  I  cannot  manage 
HER  !  I  must  say  I  think  it  hard  that  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore compelled  you  to  leave  me  in  that  cruel 
fashion.  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  thought  me  in 
the  way.  I  wonder  how  he  will  like  it  when 
some  man  comes  and  whisks  off  Eva  from  him  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  like  it  at  all,"  candidly  remarked 
Mr.  Templemore,  "  but  I  shall  have  to  bear  with 


it." 


'^  Eva  was  very  glad  to  see  me,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  epistle  ;  "  but  is  longing  to  have  you 
and  her  father  back.     Miss  Moore  is  prosy  and 
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stupid,  as  usual."  Dora  rather  regretted  having 
told  Mr.  Templemore  to  read  her  mother's  letter, 
but  took  comfort  on  seeing  him  smile.  "How- 
ever,"  kindly  resumed  Mrs.  Courtenav,  "  I  attri- 
bute  that  just  now  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  host 
of  horrible  childish  diseases  about  Les  Roches. 
Croop,  measles,  and  scarlatina,"  says  Miss  Moore. 

Mr.  Templemore  read  no  more.  His  very 
lips  had  turned  white  with  emotion.  "  I  must  go — 
go  at  once,  aud  take  Eva  away,"  he  said,  scarcely 
able  to  command  his  voice.  , 

"  We  must  go,"  eagerly  said  Dora. 

*^No — no — I  cannot  make  you  travel  so  fast," 
he  said,  speaking  more  calmly ;  "  you  must  stay 
here !" 

"  Stay  ! — have  you  so  soon  forgotten  your  pro- 
mise f  asked  Dora,  with  a  reproachful  frown. 

Yes,  two  days  before  she  had  extracted  from  him 
a  fond  pledge  that  he  would  never  ask  or  expect 
to  leave  her.  "  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  never 
let  you  stir  without  me,"  had  said  Dora ;  "  but  I 
must  have  the  right  of  going  with  you."  If  Mr. 
Templemore's  honeymoon  had  been  over,  he  might 
have  demurred,  but  having  been  only  thirteen  days 
wedded,  he  knew  not  how  to  resist  this  charming 
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despot,  and  he  yielded  all  the  more  willingly  that 
in  the  intoxication  of  his  new  passion  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  him  ever  to  cease  to  wish  for  the  society 
of  one  so  dear.  So  he  promised,  as  most  men  in  love 
would  have  promised,  and  now  he  was  pledged  to 
his  word. 

"  And  I  shall  not  set  you  free,"  now  said  Dora, 
with  a  bright,  fond  smile ;  "  I  will  be  as  exacting 
as  any  sorceress  with  any  knight  of  romance.  So 
let  us  go  at  once,  and  find  Eva  sound  and  well  at 
the  end  of  our  journey." 

*'  She  is  a  sorceress,"  thought  Mr.  Templemore, 
as  he  left  her  to  give  orders  for  their  journey. 
"  She  is  not  beautiful,  she  is  not  even  what  people 
call  very  pretty,  and  yet — and  yet."  Pie  needed 
no  words  to  complete  the  picture  his  fancy  called 
up.  A  face  bright  as  sunshine,  happy,  radiant 
eyes,  a  light  young  figure,  told  him  Dora's  spell 
more  potent  than  mere  beauty,  and  infinitely  more 
seducing. 

But  that  bright  face  was  clouded,  and  these 
happy  eyes  grew  dim  when  he  left  her.  Dora 
stood  by  the  open  window,  and  she  looked  out  sadly 
on  the  verdant  wilderness  below  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  leave  that  Eden — not,  at  least,  to  leave 
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it  so  soon.  Spite  all  her  husband's  fondness, 
Dora  did  not  feel  sure  of  him  vet.  She  want- 
ed  time  to  become  to  him  something  more  than 
a  bright-haired  girl,  with  fine  eyes.  She  want- 
ed to  grow  identified  with  and  to  be  a  portion 
of  his  daily  life.  She  wished  for  nothing,  and 
no  one  to  break  the  fond  spell  she  was  weav- 
ing around  him  daily,  allurincr  him  from  that 
other  charm  she  had  involuntarily  cast  upon  him 
to  a  surer  and  more  durable  tenderness.  Already 
she  had  by  gentle  arts  won  her  way  to  some  of  the 
chambers  of  his  heart.  Already  she  knew  thou2:hts 
which  Mr.  Templemore  had  never  told  another, 
and  which  had  escaped  him  in  fond  and  happy 
hours ;  but  Dora  felt  that  there  lay  more  behind, 
and  that  a  road,  not  arduous  indeed,  but  myste- 
rious, and  with  some  perils,  still  divided  her  from 
the  goal  it  was  her  fond  ambition  to  win.  She 
had  no  wish  to  rule,  no  wish  even  to  influence,  but 
she  wished  to  be  as  near  to  Mr.  Templemore  as 
one  human  being  can  be  to  another,  and  it  had 
rather  disconcerted  her  to  find  that  the  very  pas- 
sion she  inspired  was  an  obstacle  which  retarded 
her  progress.  If  even  in  perfect  solitude,  in  un- 
restrained liberty,  she  could  not  have  her  husband 
.VOL.  III.  E 
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as  she  wished  to  have  him,  how  much  harder  would 
it  be  to  have  him  thus  with  Eva  to  share  his  love, 
and  others  to  divide  his  attention ! 

"  And  yet  I  shall  prevail,"  she  thought,  rousing 
herself  from  this  passing  despondency;  "I  shall 
prevail.  Eva  loves  me  so  dearly,  that  he  cannot 
divide  us  in  his  affection ;  and  I  am  too  fond  of 
her  to  be  jealous.  She  is  mine  now — mine  as  w^ell 
as  his,  and  the  love  he  gives  her  he  also  gives  to 
me.  Les  Eoches  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Deenah, 
but  surely  my  lot  is  altered  since  I  beheld  it  first. 
Those  trees,  those  alleys,  that  old  house,  are  mine 
now — mine  at  least  whilst  they  are  his.  And  in 
Les  Roches,  because  I  have  suffered  so  keenly, 
must  Fate  atone,  and  I  shall  be  fullv  blest." 

There  was  a  triumphant  gladness  in  the  thought 
which  conquered  fear,  but  not  regret,  for  solitude 
is  sweet  to  love.  When  they  left  Deenah  that 
afternoon  Mr.  Templemore  saw  the  fond,  wdstful 
look  his  wife  cast  back  towards  the  house,  and  as 
he  happened  to  share  her  feelings,  he  said  with  a 
smile, 

"  I  shall  take  Eva  and  Miss  Moore  to  some  safe 
spot,  and  then  we  shall  come  back  here  for  the 
summer." 
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"  Will  you — will  you  !"  cried  Dora,  with  spark- 
ling eyes ;  for  she  thought,  ''  I  have  a  whole  sum- 
mer before  me." 

They  travelled  fast,  and  reached  Les  Roches  to- 
wards noon  on  a  warm  dav  in  June.  Dora's  heart 
ached  for  Mr.  Templemore,  as  she  saw  the  agita- 
tion he  could  not  repress  when  the  chateau  came 
within  view.  But  as  her  glance  wandered  along  the 
road,  she  uttered  a  sudden  and  joyful : 

u  Look— look  :  " 

For  there,  walking  with  Miss  Moore  in  the 
shade  wa^  Eva  herself,  and  Fido  behind  her.  In 
a  minute  they  were  down,  Eva  sprang  towards 
them  with  a  joyful  cry,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two,  Mr.  Templemore  or 
his  wife,  looked  the  happier,  or  kissed  the  child 
more  fondlv.  For  as  she  felt  Eva's  little  arms 
clasping  her  neck  so  fondly,  and  heard  her  half 
sobbing,  "  Oh  I  Dora — Cousin  Dora  I "  Dora 
thought  with  a  beating  heart — 

*'  Yes,  you  love  me,  Eva — but  can  you  ever  love 
me  as  I  love  you — you  who,  though  you  do  not 
know  it,  have  given  Cousin  Dora  the  great,  the 
perfect  happiness  of  her  hfe.  Poor  Fido,  you  gave 
me  nothing  save  your  little  honest  heart — but  I  love 
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yoii,  too,  so  do  not  whine.  Oh  !  that  the  whole 
world,  that  every  creature  could  be  as  blest  as  I  am 
now  ! " 

She  looked  so  bright,  so  joyous,  so  like  the  poet's 
^^phantom  of  delight,"  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her,  that  Mr.  Templemore,  looking  at  her 
with  charmed  eyes,  exclaimed,  in  very  unpoetic 
fashion,  however, 

"  Dora  !  I  am  a  lucky  fellow." 
Dora  had  no  time  to  answer,  Miss  Moore  now 
came  up  to  them. 

"  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  you  here,  Mr. 
Templemore,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  meant  to  ex- 
press her  satisfaction  on  his  return,  "  we  had  such 
a  dreadful  day  yesterday." 

"  My  mother  is  surely  not  ill !"  cried  Dora,  with 
a  sudden  alarm. 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  but  that  poor  young  man  is 
raving.  He  got  a  sunstroke  on  the  way,  I  believe, 
and  he  was  raving  before  night.  He  is  very  bad 
to-day." 

Dora  grew  white. 

"  What  young  man  ?"  she  asked. 

'* Doctor  Luan,"  composedly  replied  Miss  Moore  ; 
*^  he  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  looking  very  odd. 
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and  flushed  with  that  sunstroke — gentlemen  ought 
to  have  parasols,  in  iny  opinion — and  when  he 
asked  after  you,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  told  him  you 
were  on  your  bridal  tour,  the  surprise  was  too  much 
for  him.  I  never  saw  anyone  look  so  bad.  I 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Templemore,  it  made  me  feel 
quite  concerned  for  him,  poor  young  gentleman  ! 
Well,  before  half  an  hour  was  over,  he  was  vio- 
lent, but  he  is  not  so  now — only  quite  delirious." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  his  wife.  She  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  grief,  and  could 
not  bear  her  husband's  fixed  2:aze.  He  withdrew 
it,  and  they  all  walked  in  silence  towards  the 
house,  Mr.  Templemore  thinking, 

"  This  John  Luan  loved  her — but  surely  Dora 
never  cared  for  him,  and  yet  how  white  she  is  !" 

Some  men  are  flattered  to  be  the  cause  of  in- 
fidelity, but  Mr.  Templemore  was  more  jealous 
than  vain,  and  the  thought  of  a  rival,  even  of  one 
whom  he  had  supplanted,  was  hateful  to  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  wife  had  given  to  another 
those  looks,  those  smiles,  that  shv  fondness  which 
were  his  now  ?  He  did  not  believe  it,  but  the  mere 
suspicion  made  him  tremble  with  jealous  resent- 
ment. 
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''  Oh  !  'what  calamity  bronglit  John  here  ?" 
thought  Dora  ;  "  and  how  is  it  his  mother  never 
told  him  ?  But  I  know  whatAe  thinks,  and  he  must 
not — oh  !  he  must  not !" 

"  Let  Miss  Moore  and  Eva  go  in  without  us," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  her  husband,  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

Mr.  Templemore's  colour  changed,  but  he  com- 
plied with  her  request,  and  instead  of  entering  the 
chateau,  they  stayed  out  in  the  flower-garden. 
Dora's  heart  felt  verv  full.  John,  her  cousin  and 
her  friend,  was  dying,  perhaps,  and  Mr,  Temple- 
more  suspected  her  of  having  jilted  liim.  She  for- 
gave him,  but  she  would  not  enter  his  house  and 
cross  his  threshold  with  that  suspicion  upon  her. 

'^  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  she  said  again. 

Mr.  Templemore  winced,  and  prepared  himself 
for  indulgence  and  forgiveness,  but  his  wife  asked 
neither  from  him. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  "you  told  me  that  you 
married  me  for  love,  not  for  honour ;  let  me  tell 
you  that  if  I,  too,  had  not  liked  you,  I  could  never 
have  become  your  wife.  I  could  no  more  sell  my- 
self for  fair  name  than  for  money,"  she  added, 
with  a  sudden  light  in  her  eyes. 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  Dora  f  asked 
Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Xo ;  I  am  twenty-four,  and  T  am  not  aware 
that  if  I  had  felt  affection  for  any  other  man  be- 
fore I  met  YOU,  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  in  me 
to  do  so,  provided  such  affection  was  true ;  but  it 
so  happens  that  I  never  did — never  for  one  second 
— for  one  moment.  I  am  content  to  be  your  last 
love ;  but  it  may  be  riMit  you  should  know  you 
are  my  first." 

She  spoke  with  a  sadness  that  tempered  the 
fondness  of  her  confession.  But  the  words  she 
had  uttered  sent  the  blood  up  in  a  burning  tide  to 
Mr.  Templemore's  dark  face.  That  last  love  of 
his,  as  Dora  called  it,  was  surely  not  the  weakest. 
It  was  jealous  and  exacting.  It  would  be  denied 
nothing  ;  and  on  learning  that  it  had  all,  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  it  was  glad  and  triumphant, 
even  though  John  Luan  might  be  dying.  But 
Dora  could  not  forget  the  lover  of  her  youth — the 
poor  man  who  had  come  to  woo  with  his  cottage 
and  his  hundred  a  year  ;  and  her  voice  was  sub- 
dued  and  low  as  she  said, 

"That  is  all  I  wished  to  say.    Let  us  ^o  in  now." 
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rpHE  cards  spread  on  the  table  before  Mrs. 
Courtenay  must  have  been  going  all  wrong, 
for  Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  troubled  and  sad  as 
Dora  entered  her  room.  On  seeing  her  daughter, 
however,  she  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  and  looked 
beaming. 

"My  dear  child,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  exclaimed, 
running  up  to  her;  "how  well  you  look! — and 
where  is  Mr.  Templemore  ?" 

"  He  is  with  poor  John.  Oh  !  mamma,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  We  should  have  sent  him  cards,  I  suppose  ;  he 
had  a  sunstroke,  and  hearing  of  your  marriage 
finished  it.  Oh  !  what  a  life  we  have  had  of  it. 
Miss  Moore  has  so  worried  about  measles,  that  I 
wished  we  were  all  dead  and  buried.  I  told  her 
so ;  also,  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  hers  about 
measles,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  in  them." 
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Dora  sighed  ;  she  had  left  Paradise  for  earth 
and  its  cares. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  new  room  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Courtenay — '^  such  a  lovely  room  !  Such  beauti- 
ful things,  all  new — come  and  look  at  it." 

She  rose  and  led  her  to  the  apartment  which 
had  once  been  intended  for  Mrs.  Loo:an.  It  had 
altered  its  aspect  for  Dora.  She  saw  so  at  once, 
and  the  chano-e  smote  her. 

"I  do  not  like  her,"  she  thought,  "but  why 
must  I  be  happy  at  her  expense  !  Why  must 
John  suffer  because  I  am  so  blest?" 

"Is  it  not  pretty?"  asked  Mrs.  Courtenay; 
"  and  Miss  Moore  cannot  leave  off  wondering  how 
fond  he  is  of  you !  Every  time  something  new 
came  for  you  she  cried,  '  Why,  he  dotes  on  Miss 
Courtenay  !'  " 

"  Oh  !  I  am  happy — very  happy,"  replied  Dora; 
"but  my  heart  aches  for  poor  John." 

"And  so  does  mine;  only,  you  see,  you  could  not 
marry  them  both,"  innocently  remarked  Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

"  Oh  !  how  good — how  kind  he  is  !"  exclaimed 
Dora,  looking  around  her  and  seeing  with  every 
glance  new    tokens   of   her   husband's   affection ; 
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"  only  why  cannot  we  be  liappy  but  that  others 
must  suffer  ?" 

^'  I  wish  John  would  get  well,  and  would  marry 
Florence,"  gravely  said  Mrs.  Courtenay  ;  ''it  would 
be  so  nice,  and  so  like  a  novel,  where  people 
change  about,  you  know  !" 

If  Dora  could  have  smiled  then,  she  would  have 
smiled  at  the  suggestion.  Florence  losing  the 
master  of  Deenah,  and  taking  up  with  a  poor  doc- 
tor !  It  was  like  her  innocent  little  mother  to 
think  of  such  a  thing! 

"And  where  is  John  ?"  she  asked  with  a  heavy 
sigh  ;  "  I  must  go  and  see  him." 

"  In  the  room  next  his  mother's  ;  only,  my  dear, 
you  must  go  alone,  please — it  makes  me  miserable, 
and  does  poor  John  no  good — besides,  Mrs.  Luan, 
poor  soul,  is  so  fierce  that  I  am  afraid  of  her." 

Again  Dora  sighed,  for  again  she  thought, 
"  Oh!  why  must  my  happiness  cost  others  so  dear!" 

Mrs.  Luan's  room  was  vacant,  but  through  the 
half-open  door  of  the  next  apartment  Dora  saw 
her  aunt  sitting  alone  by  a  large  white  bed.  That 
room  was  darkened,  and  though  Dora  saw  her 
aunt's  bending  figure  very  plainly,  she  guessed 
more  than  she  perceived,  that  the  bed  was  occu- 
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pied.  Mr.  Templemore  she  did  not  see.  He  ^vas 
already  gone.  With  sometliing  like  hesitation  and 
fear,  Dora  entered  the  sick-room  ;  and  standing  on 
the  threshold  she  said  :   ^'  Aunt,  may  I  come  in  ?" 

Mrs.  Luan  raised  her  head,  and  Dora  started 
back  at  the  sight  of  her  face.  It  is  said  that  cri- 
minals shrink  into  old  men  within  the  few  minutes 
that  precede  their  execution  ;  and  even  so  had  age 
— decrepit  age — overtaken  this  sullen,  heavy-look- 
ing woman  within  the  last  few  hours.  She  stared 
at  Dora  with  a  dull,  vacant  stare  ;  then  suddenly 
recognizing  her,  she  started  up,  and  walked  up  to 
her  with  an  aspect  so  fierce  that  Dora  involuntarily 
shrank  back. 

"  And  so  you  come  to  look  at  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Luan,  with  rage  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  "you  come 
to  look  at  him,  do  vou?" 

"  Aunt,  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart." 

"  Grieved !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Luan,  stamping 
her  foot  and  shaking  her  head  at  her — "  grieved, 
are  you  !  Then  how  dare  you  marry  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  when  vou  knew  It  w^ould  kill  John  ?" 

Dora  could  not  answer  one  word. 

"  And  that  is  my  reward,"  continued  ^Irs.  Luan, 
her  wrath  rising  as  she  spoke.     "I  made  you  all 
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you  are,  and  all  the  time  you  had  promised  to 
marry  John  !  I  tell  you  you  had — I  tell  you  you 
had  !"  she  cried,  her  voice  rising  as  she  read  denial 
in  Dora's  eyes,  "  deny  it  if  you  dare — deny  it  if 
you  dare  !"  she  repeated  defiantly. 

"If  I  were  on  my  deathbed  I  would  deny  it!" 
cried  Dora,  roused  into  self-defence.  "  You  wrong 
me — you  wrong  me  !  Why  did  you  not  tell  John 
I  was  married?  Why  did  you  let  him  come  here? 
Aunt,  I  know  you  did  not  wish  John  to  marry  me 
since  I  lost  my  money  ;  but  I  say  it  is  you,  not  I, 
who  have  been  pitiless  to  him." 

Mrs.  Luan  stared  at  her.  It  was  this  girl  whom 
she  had  raised  to  her  present  height  who  could 
thus  taunt  and  reprove  her. 

"  Oh !  you  are  very  grand  and  proud  because 
you  are  Mr.  Templemore's  wife,"  she  said,  nodding 
at  Dora,  "  but  you  might  remember  you  would  not 
be  his  wife  but  for  me." 

Dora  coloured  deeply.  "  I  know  you  must  have 
told  him  where  he  could  find  us  in  Kensington," 
she  faltered. 

"  Oh  !  pretend  you  do  not  understand — do ! 
Pretend  you  do  not  know  who  told  Mrs.  Logan  he 
was  with  you  that  night.     Eh  !  " 
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Dora  looked  petrified.  Her  lips  parted,  her 
ej^es  were  fixed  on  ^Irs.  Luan,  then  a  dreadful 
light  seemed  to  break  upon  her. 

"  And  was  it  3^ou  who  did  that  ?"  she  said  at 
length — "  was  it  you  ?" 

The  question  enraged  Mrs.  Luan. 

"  Ask  me — do  !"  she  cried  ;  "  ask  me  !" 

"Aunt,"  piteouslj  exclaimed  Dora,  "can  this 
be?  Did  you  do  it  to  make  Mr.  Templemore 
marry  me?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Mrs. Luan  with  a  sort  of  shriek 
— "  I  did ! — and  because  I  helped  you  to  a  rich 
husband,  to  fine  clothes  and  houses  and  money,  my 
boy  must  die — he  must  die  !"  she  repeated,  with  a 
low,  wailing  moan ;  "  and  hear  how  he  laughs 
at  it  all !"  she  added,  as  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  came 
from  John  Luan's  bed,  "  hear  how  merry  he  is  ! " 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe  you — it  is  not  possible.  I 
cannot  be  so  miserable — Heaven  is  too  just  to 
allow  such  things,"  cried  Dora  in  the  despair  of 
her  heart.  "Aunt,  you  are  ill,  quite  ill  with  grief 
— you  have  dreamed  all  this — you  never  did  this 
thing — never — never  !" 

"I  did." 

"Butwhvdid    vou   do   it?     Oh!whv?"  asked 
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Dora  in  a  voice  full  of  agony.     "  Why  do  it,  aunt 
— why  do  it  V 

"  Because  I  never  liked  Florence— and  because 
he  was  rich." 

"  And  because  you  did  not  wish  me  to  marry 
John,"  said  Dora,  in  a  transport  of  anger  she 
could  not  repress  ;  "you  ruined  Mrs.  Logan's  hap- 
piness, you  risked  my  fair  name,  you  robbed  Mr. 
Templemore  of  his  liberty — and  all  that  I  might 
not  marry  John." 

"  And  so  you  taunt  me  with  it !"  sullenly  said 
Mrs.  Luan  ;  "  wait  awhile,  my  lady — wait  awhile  I 
I  have  been  silent,  but  I  can  speak.  I  wonder 
what  he  will  say  when  he  knows  it.  Ha !  ha !  I 
have  you  there.  You  have  robbed  me  of  a  son, 
but  perhaps  I  can  rob  you  of  a  husband.  He  will 
turn  me  out  of  the  house,  bnt  I  don't  care — you 
and  he  shall  not  be  happy  whilst  John  is  dying." 

She  spoke  calmly  now,  but  her  calmness  was 
more  terrible  than  her  wrath.  A  great  agony 
came  over  Dora  as  she  heard  her,  and  she  was 
seized  with  a  f aintness  as  that  of  death.  Her  hus- 
band loved  her,  but  how  would  he  feel  if  he  learn- 
ed that  he  had  been  cheated  into  marrying  her  I 

"  Aunt,"  she  said,  recovering  by  a  strong  effort. 
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"you  must  not  do  that,  you  must  not.  God 
knows,  if  I  could  repair  Mr.  Templemore's  wrong, 
ay,  or  even  Mrs.  Logan's  wrong,  I  would  do  it, 
though  my  heart-strings  should  break  ;  but  I  can- 
not— we  are  married,  tied  for  life — you  must  not 
speak — you  must  not." 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a  quiet  gesture  of 
command,  like  one  who  has  uttered  an  unanswer- 
able proposition.  But  Mrs.  Luan  shook  back  two 
dark  locks  which  had  fallen  over  her  face,  and 
looked  at  her  with  the  defiance  of  a  tigress  whose 
cub  has  been  wounded. 

"  Think  of  my  boy,"  she  said,  ''  and  expect  no 
mercy.  I  have  given  you  a  rich  husband,  and  you 
only  mock  and  upbraid  me  for  it.  Do  you  think 
I  will  see  him  die,"  she  added,  nodding  towards 
the  bed,  "  and  see  you  both  sleep  sound  and  live 
happy  ?     No — no  !" 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  her.  This  was  not 
remorse,  repentance,  or  even  sorrow,  it  was  the 
madness  of  despair.  It  was  useless  to  argue,  but 
it  might  not  be  useless  to  entreat.  Dora  felt  dis- 
tracted with  fear  and  grief.  She  vrent  up  to  her 
aunt,  she  caught  her  two  hands,  she  pressed  them 
to  her  bosom  with  passionate  emotion. 
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"  Aunt,  spare  mej"  she  said  ;  "  what  have  I  done 
that  you  should  hate  me?  Was  I  not  like  a  daugh- 
ter to  you  ?" 

"Why  does  he  rave  about  you?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Luan.  "I  bore  him,  I  suckled  him,  I  reared 
him  through  privation  and  sorrow,  I  would  have 
died  for  him,  and  it  is  you  whom  he  raves  about. 
Would  he  be  lying  there  in  brain-fever  if  he  had 
found  me  dead  ?" 

"  Then  you  will  have  no  pity,"  said  Dora,  drop- 
ping her  aunt's  hands. 

Mrs.  Luan  looked  at  her  in  sullen  silence.  All 
the  passionate  Irish  vehemence  of  Dora's  nature 
awoke  within  her.  She  sank  on  her  knees  before 
her  aunt,  she  raised  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Have  mercy !"  she  cried,  "  for  John's  sake  have 
mercy  on  me.  Be  silent,  in  order  that  heaven  may- 
hear  your  prayers,  and  grant  us  both  his  life. 
Leave  me  my  husband — leave  him  to  me.  He  is 
my  life,  my  only  supreme  good,  and  he  loves  me 
— he  loves  me.  Do  not  shake  that  love  in  his 
heart  by  so  cruel  a  confession.  Remember  that  he 
is  my  husband ;  he  must  fori^jet  Mrs.  Lo^an  now, 
and  love  but  me.  I  know  that  as  yet  his  is  only  a 
man's    passion    for   youth,    and    what    he    thinks 
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beauty — but  give  me  time,  aunt,  give  me  time, 
and  that  love  shall  be  more.  I  shall  have  his  whole 
heart  yet.  I  will  be  his  friend,  his  companion,  his 
mistress,  his  wife,  everything  which  a  woman  can 
be  to  her  husband,  if  you  will  but  give  me  time !" 

Oh  I  if  he  had  seen  her  then  I  If  he  had  seen 
that  pale  face,  breathless  with  entreaty,  those  deep 
impassioned  eyes — if  he  had  heard  that  pathetic 
voice  vainly  imploring  one  wdio  knew  not  mercy  ! 
Dora  saw  she  had  failed,  but  she  still  prayed. 

"Give  me  a  few  days,"  she  said,  "just  a  few 
days,  aunt." 

Mrs.  Luan  laucrhed  bitterlv. 

"Well,  then,  aant,  give  me  one  day,  give  me 
one,"  entreated  Dora  ;  "'  let  me  be  happy  and  be- 
loved till  to-morrow."  Mrs.  Luan  shook  her  head 
in  obstinate  denial ;  but  Dora  clung  to  her  with 
ardent  importunity.  "  Give  me  one  day,"  she  en- 
treated. "  Oh  !  aunt,  give  me  one.  I  have  not 
been  mamed  three  weeks.  Let  me  be  happy  a 
few  hours  longer.  Let  me — let  me.  And — oh  ! 
if  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven,  how  I  will  pray 
that  John  may  live  !" 

Poor  Dora,  she  asked  to  be  happy  when  her 
happiness  was  her  sin. 

yoL.  ni.  F 
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"  Let  me  go !"  said  her  aunt,  sullenly.  "  John 
wants  me." 

Dora  rose  without  a  word,  she  released  Mrs. 
Luan  from  her  clasp ;  she  compelled  herself  to  say 
calmly, 

"  Aunt,  I  trust  you  will  meet  with  more  mercy 
than  you  show  to  me  ;"  and  with  these  words  she 
left  the  room  and  went  down  stairs. 

She  walked  out  into  the  garden  bare-headed,  and 
reckless  of  the  hot  sun.  She  felt  distracted  with 
sorrow.  Her  pride  was  stung  to  think  that  she 
had  been  forced  on  Mr.  Templemore,  and  her 
heart  was  tortured  beforehand  at  the  thought  of 
what  his  feelings  would  be  when  he  knew  it. 
Would  his  love  go  back  to  the  wronged  woman, 
whom  her  aunt  had  betrayed,  and  leave  her,  his 
wretched  wife,  all  plundered  and  forlorn.  It  was 
agony  to  think  it — an  agony  so  keen  that  she  stood 
still,  and  wondered  she  did  not  expire  with  grief  at 
the  thought. 

"  Dora,"  said  a  fond,  reproving  voice. 

She  turned  round  with  a  thrill  of  joy.  He 
knew  nothing ;  he  loved  her  still.  Yes,  for  a  few 
moments,  for  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  her  husband 
was  her  own. 
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"  What  brinsjs  you  out  here  bare-headed  in  that 
hot  sun  ?"  he  asked,  with  gentle  chiding. 

"  Yes,  he  loves  me  still,"  thought  Dora,  looking 
at  him  with  sad,  earnest  eyes ;  but  her  only  an- 
swer was  :  "  Have  you  seen  him  ? — how  is  he  1" 

**  In  great  danger,  I  fear." 

"  And  Eva — when  do  you  take  her  away  ?"  she 
asked,  almost  eagerly,  "she  must  not  stay  here, 
you  know." 

"  No,  she  must  not.  ^liss  Moore  is  getting  ready. 
They  leave  this  evening." 

"  But  you  go  with  them — do  you  not  ? — you  go 
with  them." 

"Not  whilst  that  poor  fellow  is  all  but  dying  in 
my  house." 

A  sort  of  anguish  passed  over  Dora's  face,  but 
Mr.  Templemore  did  not  read  its  meaning. 

"  He  may  live,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  God  grant  he  may  I"  she  replied  in  a  low  tone  ; 
"  but  what  good  will  your  presence  here  do  him  ? — 
I  shall  not  feel  happy  if  you  do  not  accompany 
Eva  and  Miss  Moore."  Mr.  Templemore  looked 
so  amazed  at  this  speech  that  Dora  added,  "I 
have  a  presentiment  of  evil — a  foreboding  I  cannot 
conquer." 

f2 
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She  looked  so  deadly  pale,  that  Mr.  Temple- 
more  was  filled  with  concern. 

*^  You  have  seen  that  poor  young  man,  and  it 
has  been  too  much  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  only  saw  his  mother.  How  strange  and 
wild  she  is  ! — don't  you  think  she  is  mad  ?"  she 
added,  standing  still  in  the  path  they  were  follow- 
ing. 

"  Mad  ! — she  was  perfectly  calm  half  an  hour 
ago,  Dora." 

"  Yes,  she  Is  always  so  with  you,"  replied  Dora, 
with  involuntary  bitterness. 

Mr.  Templemore  did  not  answer,  but  he 
thought  his  wife's  manner  strange.  They  walked 
on  in  silence  till  they  reached  that  old  bench  on 
which  Dora  had  seen  her  husband  and  Florence 
sitting  side  by  side.  Never  had  the  quiet  spot 
looked  darker  or  cooler  than  it  did  now.  Never 
had  its  green  shade  been  more  delicious  and  allur- 
incr  than  it  was  on  this  warm  afternoon. 

"  Let  us  rest,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down,  nothing  loth.  Later,  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  a  change  in  his  wife's  manner 
which  now  perplexed  him — later,  he  knew  why 
she  passed  thus  suddenly  from  the  sadness  of  de- 
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spair  to  this  feverish  joy.  He  would  not  go — he 
would  not  believe  anything  she  could  urge  against 
Mrs.  Luan  ;  she  was  doomed,  she  was  hopeless, 
then  let  her  be  happy  and  beloved  whilst  happi- 
ness and  love  were  still  within  her  grasp.  She 
rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder  with  unwonted 
familiarity  ;  she  looked  up  at  him  with  sad  though 
undiscjuised  affection,  and  she  said,  with  the  darincp 
of  despair, 

"  It  seems  impossible  sometimes  that  you  should 
like  me — do  you  ?  Tell  me  so,  that  I  may  believe 
it,  and  feel  sure." 

Mr.  Templemore  was  not  given  to  the  language 
of  protestation  or  endearment,  but  something  in 
her  look  and  tone  now  stirred  the  very  fibres  of  his 
heart.  He  answered  her  question  as  a  man  in 
love  might  answer  it  when  such  a  question  is  put 
by  a  wife  young  and  fondly  loved — half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  yet  with  unconscious  and  involun- 
taiy  fervour.  Dora  heard  him  in  silence.  The 
spot  was  beautiful,  and  cool,  and  lonely,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  a  month  before  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Templemore  there  with  another  woman.  The 
birds  who  sang  so  sweetly  above  them  had  not 
changed  their  mates,  the  young  leaves  on  the  trees 
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had  not  lost  their  spring  beauty,  and  yet  his  love 
for  that  woman  was  sere  and  dead. 

"  How  will  he  feel  when  he  knows  he  was 
cheated  into  marrying  me  ?"  thought  Mr.  Temple- 
more's  wife.  Then  she  remembered  her  dead 
brother,  whom  this  man,  now  so  dear,  had  sup- 
planted in  his  fortune,  in  Florence  Gale's  love, 
and  lastly,  in  her  own  heart ;  she  remembered  John 
Luan  lying  upstairs,  and  raving  about  her,  and 
his  mother  mad  with  grief ;  and  thus  surrounded 
with  calamities,  past  or  present,  or  yet  to  come, 
she  felt  like  the  ancient  criminals  before  whom  a 
delightful  feast  was  set,  because  they  were  to  die. 
"  Why  should  1  not  do  like  them  ?"  thought  Dora 
— "  the  past  is  irrevocable,  the  future  is  uncertain, 
but  the  present  is  mine.  I  may  be  a  beggar  to- 
morrow, but  I  am  a  queen  to-day." 

She  roused  herself,  she  compelled  herself  to  be 
happy  and  gay,  and,  above  all,  she  put  by  the 
silent  shyness  of  her  usual  manner  with  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  and  she  did  her  best  to  charm  him.  The 
task  was  an  easy  one.  This  bright  young  crea- 
ture, so  full  of  life  and  gladness,  enchanted  him. 
Few  men  like  tame  happiness,  and  most  are 
pleased  with  variety. 
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"  I  have  got  a  new  Dora  to-day,"  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  her — "  I  have  had  a  silent  Dora,  a 
shy  Dora,  a  proud  Dora,  and  to-day  1  have  a  bril- 
liant Dora." 

*'  A  proud  Dora  !"  she  repeated — "  when  was  I 
proud  r 

"  You  will  not  let  me  give  you  anything." 

"  You  have  given  me  a  wedding-ring,"  she  re- 
plied, with  sudden  emotion  ;  "  provided  you  never 
repent  It,  I  shall  be  happy." 

Repent  it ! — he  seemed  amused  at  the  thought ; 
but  he  again  reproached  her  for  her  pride. 

*'  Oh !  give  me  anything  you  please,"  she  said, 
a  little  carelessly — "  diamonds,  if  you  like." 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked,  a  little  shortly—"  why 
should  1  not  give  you  a  diamond  bracelet  ?" 

Dora  looked  at  him  very  earnestly. 

"Not  a  bracelet — give  me  a  cross  ;  it  is  an  em- 
blem of  suffering,  and  when  I  feel  too  happy,  it 
will  help  to  subdue  me,  and  remind  me  of  to-day." 

Mr.  Templemore  smiled,  and  replied  that  she 
should  have  a  diamond  cross  to  wear  around  her  neck. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty  neck,  and  that 
he  admires  it,"  thought  Dora,  with  silent  despair ; 
"  but  what  will  he  care  for  that  to-night  ?" 
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She  could  not  forget  it,  and  when  Mr.  Tern  pie - 
more  rose  from  the  bench,  and  said  it  was  time  to 
go  in,  she  gave  a  start  of  terror.  She  had  but 
one  thought — to  delay  the  fatal  moment.  To 
some  extent  she  succeeded  ;«he  never  left  his  side. 
At  first  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  object  to  this 
fond  inquisition,  but  it  was  inquisition,  and  he 
soon  felt  it,  and  wondered  at  it.  He  wondered, 
too,  at  Dora's  silence ;  her  fitful  spirits  were  fled, 
and  she  looked  deeply  depressed. 

"  You  are  as  mute  as  a  bird  when  the  storm  is 
coming  on,"  said  Mr.  Templemore,  who  little  knew 
how  apt  was  his  simile.  '^You  are  tired.  Lie 
down  on  the  sofa." 

They  were  in  her  old  sitting-room  on  the  ground- 
floor  wdien  he  spoke  thus. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  lie  down,"  said  Dora,  languidly. 
She  closed  her  eyes  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to 
speak.  He  thought  she  was  sleeping,  and  soon 
rose  to  leave  her ;  but  ere  he  had  reached  the  door 
she  had  started  to  her  feet  and  stood  before  him  in 
breathless  fear.  "  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  entreated. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Mr.  Templemore  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
Fear,  real  fear,  was  in  her  whole  aspect.     It  was 
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very  unlike  Dora  Courtenav,   so  proud,  so  brave, 
to  be  thus  childishlv  afraid  of  solitude. 

'^  I  shall  ring  for  Fanny,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  stay  with  me.     I  want  you." 

She  was  petulant,  wilKil,  and  yet  fond,  and  she 
had  her  way.  Mr.  Templemore  was  ashamed  and 
vexed  to  yield.  He  began  to  think  that  he  had  a 
capricious  Dora  as  well  as  a  charming  one ;  but 
her  tender  and  obstinate  entreaties  prevailed.  Mr. 
Templemore  chid  her,  but  he  did  not  go  ;  that  re- 
prieve was  granted  to  her. 

'*  What  if  I  were  to  tell  him  myself  ?"  once 
thought  Dora,  seeincj  how  kind  and  indulo-ent  he 
was  ;  but  her  heart  failed  her  at  the  thought — be- 
sides, faint  hope  crept  into  her  heart  as  time  passed. 
If  John  got  better  her  aunt  might  relent,  and  she 
might  yet  be  saved. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

"1 /TR.  TEMPLEMORE'S  sister-in-law  wanted  to 
■^^  speak  to  him,  and  Mr.  Templemore,  it  was 
found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  search,  was 
with  his  wife  in  the  room  which  had  been 
the  governess's  sitting-room.  But  Miss  Moore 
had  good  reason  for  not  choosing  to  speak  to  him 
there,  and  she  sent  a  civil  message,  full  of  apolo- 
gies, but  implying  plainly  her  wish  for  a  private 
interview.  Dora,  who  held  her  husband's  hand, 
as  if  she  had  feared  he  should  escape  her,  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  her  hold.  She  could  not  go 
with  him,  she  could  not  bid  him  stay,  she  could 
only  say : 

"  You  will  soon  come  back  f 

"  Very  soon,"  he  replied,  cheerfully. 

He   went,   rather   pleased  at  having  made  his 

escape,  for  he  wished  to  see  John  Luan  again,  and 

he  did  not  want  his  wife  to  accompany  him  and 

encounter  that  sad  sight.     "Shall  I  go  and  see 
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him  first  f  he  thought,  as  he  went  up  the  stair- 
case. "  Miss  Moore  can  wait  a  few  minutes."  So 
instead  of  enterincr  the  drawino;-room  on  his  ri2;ht, 
he  turned  towards  Mrs.  Luan's  room  on  his  left. 

But  scarcely  had  Mr.  Templemore  entered  the 
sick-room  when  the  door  which  he  had  closed  opened 
again,  and  Dora  appeared,  pale  and  breathless.  She 
had  guessed  all,  and  followed  him. 

"  My  darling,  what  brings  you  here  ?"  he  asked, 
with  gentle  reproof.  "  It  is  a  sad,  a  very  sad  sight 
for  you." 

A  loud,  appalling  fit  of  laughter  from  the  sick- 
bed confirmed  his  words. 

"  Mrs.  Luan  raised  her  bowed  head  and  looked 
at  them.  Dora  stood  near  her  husband.  His  arm 
was  passed  around  her  with  protecting  tenderness ; 
her  eyes  were  raised  to  his  with  soraethinor  bevond 

V  CD  %i 

love  in  their  gaze — something  of  the  worship  and 
despair  of  a  lost  spirit  looking  her  last  of  paradise, 
for  she  thought :  '^  Xow  the  time  has  come !" 

John  Luan's  mother  rose  on  perceiving  them, 
and  Mr.  Templemore  saw  aunt  and  niece  exchange 
a  look  so  strana;e  that  it  amazed  him.  Why  did 
Mrs.  Luan's  eyes  gaze  so  fiercely  on  his  wife,  and 
why  did  Dora  turn  so  deadly  pale  as  her  own  eyes 
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met  them  ?  He  began  to  understand  that  some- 
thing which  concerned  him,  but  of  which  he  was 
kept  ignorant,  lay  hidden  under  those  silent  looks 
— some  war,  some  contest!  What  could  it  be? 
Why  had  Dora  followed  him  ? 

"How  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Luan?"  he  asked 
gravely. 

"  How  is  he  !"  she  angrily  echoed.  "  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  Why  do  you  come  1  What  brings  you 
both  here  ?  Could  you  not  stay  away  ?  Is  it  to 
taunt  him  that  you  come  ?  Look  at  them,  John, 
look  at  them !" 

''Is  that  woman  mad,  as  Dora  says,"  thought 
Mr.  Templemore,  "  or  what  is  it  ?" 

She  stood  by  the  bed  looking  at  her  son,  and 
pointing  with  a  scornful  forefinger  to  Mr.  Temple- 
more  and  his  wife.  Then  turning  upon  them  with 
sudden  fury, 

"  Begone  !"  she  said ;  "  begone,  or  I  will  make 
you  repent  having  come  near  him  !" 

Mr.  Templemore  did  not  move,  and  Dora  only 
cluns  closer  to  him ;  but  she  looked  at  her  aunt 
with  mingled  dread  and  entreaty. 

*'  Ha !  I  can  make  you  quake,  my  lady !"  said 
Mrs.  Luan,  nodding  at  her  pale  niece.     "  I  gave 
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you  a  husband,  and  you  robbed  me  of  a  son  in  re- 
turn— but  I  can  make  you  quake  !" 

"  Aunt — aunt  I"  implored  Dora. 

Mrs.  Luan  laughed,  and  John  Luan,  who  had 
been  silent  awhile,  tossed  restlessly  in  his  bed,  and 
laughed  with  his  mother. 

"  You  hear  him  !"  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot 
and  looking  angrily  at  Dora  ;  "  go,  I  say ! — go 
both  of  you  this  moment !" 

"  Richard,  let  us  go  away !"  entreated  Dora  ; 
"  oh !  let  us  go  away !" 

But  no  more  than  before  did  Mr.  Templemore 
stir.  He  darted  piercing  looks  from  Mrs.  Luan  to 
his  wife.  There  was  somethincr — some  hidden 
quarrel  between  these  two  women — a  threat  on 
one  hand  and  fear  on  the  other,  for  he  felt  Dora 
tremble  in  eyery  limb.  What  was  it  ? — what  could 
it  be? 

"  Dora,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  kind  tone,  and  draw- 
ing her  more  closely  to  him  as  he  spoke  thus, 
bending  over  her — "  Dora,  what  is  it  ?     Trust  in 


me. 


The  words  were  like  dew  from  heaven.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  Oh  !  foroive 
me !"  she  cried;  "  forgive  me ! — I  could  not  help  it 
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He  returned  the  caress,  and  again  he  said,  ^'  What 
is  it? — trust  in  me." 

Mrs.  Luan  answered  that  question. 

"  So  you  could  not  help  it,  forsooth,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  rage.  "  Are  these  my 
thanks  for  making  you  Mr.  Templemore's  wife  ?" 
she  added,  rolling  her  head  from  left  to  right,  as  if 
confounded  at  Dora's  ingratitude.  "  Are  these  my 
thanks  for  parting  him  from  Mrs.  Logan,  whom 
you  so  hated?" 

Mr.  Templemore,  who  had  listened  astounded, 
now  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

"  You  part  me  from  Mrs.  Logan  !"  he  cried,  his 
eyes  flashing  ;  "  'tis  false  ! — you  dare  not ! — you 
could  not !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Luan,  with  a  sullen  nod, 
"  you  always  scorned  me — I  was  stupid,  was  I  ? 
But  I  could  make  you  put  by  one  woman  and 
marry  another,  clever  man  though  you  were,  and 
foolish  woman  though  you  thought  me." 

The  insolence  of  this  boast  exasperated  Mr. 
Templemore.  "  I  tell  you  'tis  false  ! — false  ! "  he 
said  sternly ;  "  you  never  did  it !" 

'^  Did  I  not,  though  ?  Who  made  Florence 
jealous  ?     'Twas  1,  Mr.  Templemore,     Who  gave 
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something  to  Eva  that  made  her  ill,  and  who  told 
you  to  go  to  Dora  that  night  whilst  Florence  was 
watching?  'Twas  I.  Ask  her,  ask  Florence,  ask 
^Irs.  Losan,  if  you  do  not  believe  me." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  thunderstruck. 

'*  No,  you  could  not  be  so  base,"  he  said ;  "  you 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  tamper  with  my  child 
for  that  object — ^you  could  not.  I  had  heaped  you 
and  yours  with  benefits — you  could  not  pay  me 
back  thus !" 

"Benefits  !  Yes,  you  robbed  me  and  John  and 
Paul  and  Dora  of  my  brother's  money,  and  you 
threw  us  a  bone  in  return.  And  you  wanted  to 
marry  that  Florence  Gale  who  jilted  Paul.  No, 
no,  Mr.  Templemore,  I  said  you  should  marry  my 
niece,  and  you  did — you  did !" 

Dora,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief,  hid 
her  burning  face  in  her  hands.  Mr.  Templemore 
could  not  speak. 

"  You  thought  me  stupid,"  said  Mrs.  Luan 
again  ;  "  you  thought  me  stupid,  eh  V  She  said 
no  more,  but  sat  down  again  by  her  son. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  A  sorrow  too  keen 
for  anger  or  indignation  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore. 
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"  Poor  Florence !"  he  said,  with  a  quivering  lip  ; 
"  poor,  foolish  Florence  I" 

His  troubled  eye  fell  on  Dora  as  he  spoke. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  see  her,  but  that  look,  so  far 
away,  so  remote,  cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  with- 
drew from  his  side,  and  he  did  not  detain  or  call 
her  back  ;  he  stood  as  the  blow  had  struck  him — 
pale,  motionless,  and,  save  those  words,  silent. 
Dora  forgot  her  own  grief  in  the  sight  of  his. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  coming  back  to  him,  and 
her  tears  flowing,  "  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  set  you 
free  ! — forgive  me !"  Her  eyes  were  raised  to 
his,  tears  were  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  look  seemed 
to  say,  "  Oh  !  dare  I  be  happy  again  ?" 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he  looked 
down  at  her  very  sorrowfully,  but  with  returning 
tenderness,  and  that  sad  look  seemed  to  reply  :  "  Be 
happy,  my  darling,  be  happy !" 

John  Luan's  mother  stared  at  them  with  jealous, 
angry  eyes.  Her  son,  whom  the  happiness  of 
these  two  had  brought  to  death's  door,  lay  on  his 
sick-bed,  pale,  breathless,  exhausted  with  delirium, 
and  they  stood  there  happy  and  fond,  braving  her 
with  the  insolence  of  their  love. 

"  You  little  hyprocrite !"  she  cried,  starting  to 
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her  feet,  and  shaking  her  resentful  hand  at  Dora, 
"  how  dare  you  make  me  do  it  ?  How  dare  you, 
and  be  jilting  John  all  the  time  ?" 

"  I !"  cried  Dora,  amazed  at  the  imputation  ;  "  I 
made  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes — deny  it  now — do  !  " 

"  Oh !  Richard,  Richard,"  said  Dora,  with  sud- 
den anguish ;  "  you  will  never  believe  that,  will 
you  r 

'^  Believe  that  i/ou  could  abet  this  miserable  wo- 
man," he  replied,  with  scorn  ;  "  believe  that,  Dora  !" 

"  And  so  I  am  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  sin, 
and  you  are  to  reap  the  benefit  I"  cried  Mrs.  Luan 
enraged — "you  who  made   me   do   it.     I   say   it 
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"  Peace !"  said  Mr.  Templemore,  turning  sternly 
upon  her.  "But  for  your  son's  sake  you  should 
leave  the  house  this  instant.  As  it  is,  I  forbid 
you  from  this  day  forth  ever  to  address  my  wife 


again." 


"Of  course  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Luan  with 
much  scorn ;  "  I  am  too  wicked,  and  she  is  too 
good.  I  promised  her  she  should  become  your 
wife,  and  now  that  I  have  kept  my  word  I  must 
not  speak  to  my  lady !" 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Mr.  Templemore  looked  both  indignant  and  in- 
credulous. 

"Dora,"  he  said — "Dora  joining  in  a  plot  so 
shameful ! — Dora  abetting  you  in  entrapping  Mrs. 
Logan  ! — Dora  helping  to  work  her  own  disgrace ! 
It  is  false !" 

"  'Tis  true,"  doggedly  replied  Mrs.  Luan. 

Dora  turned  crimson  with  indignation  and 
shame.  She  left  her  husband's  side.  She  went 
up  to  her  aunt,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Luan's 
arm,  and  looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  she  said 
firmly, 

"  Aunt,  how  dare  you  say  it  ? — how  dare  you 
say  it,  with  John  Luan  lying  there  ?" 

"And  how  dare  you  deny  itf  cried  Mrs.  Luan, 
placing  either  hand  on  Dora's  shoulders,  and  look- 
ing at  her  wildly ;  "  did  I  not  promise  the  first 
day  we  all  entered  this  house — did  I  not  promise 
you  should  become  its  mistress  ?  Deny  that  if  you 
dare !" 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  Dora ;  she  was  ashy 
pale,  and  her  lips  quivered,  but  she  was  mute. 

"  And  did  you,  or  did  your  mother,  ask  me  how 
I  was  to  make  you  Mr.  Templemore's  wife  ? — 
how  I  was  to  part  him  and  Florence  Gale  ?     Did 
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either  of  you  question  or  try  to  know,  or  say,  '  Do 
not  do  it  f     Not  once — not  once." 

Mr.  Templemore  again  looked  at  his  wife.  She 
could  not  bear  that  look  ;  her  eves  sank  before  his. 

"  She  can't  deny  it !"  triumphantly  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Luan.  "  You  know,"  she  added,  turning 
pitilessly  on  Dora,  "you  know  you  taxed  me  with 
it  the  next  morning.  ^  Aunt,'  you  said,  ^  who  did 
this  V  You  knew  'twas  I,  but  you  said  nothing  to 
Mrs.  Logan — you  liked  Mr.  Templemore.  Deny 
that — and  also  that  you  hated  Florence  ?" 

Dora  denied  nothincj.  The  net  that  ensnared 
her  was  drawing  so  close  around  her  that  she  felt 
both  fettered  and  tongue-tied.  No,  she  could  not 
deny  her  aunt's  predictions,  she  could  not  deny 
her  love  and  her  hatred,  now  both  turning  against 
her  with  such  vengeful  power.  She  had  boasted 
of  both  to  him,  and  both  now  stood  up  as  impla- 
cable witnesses  to  condemn  her.  She  felt  it,  and 
she  also  felt  lost,  ruined,  and  undone. 

Cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  thick  on  Mr. 
Templemore's  brow.  Once  more  he  had  been 
cheated  and  betrayed,  but  this  time  how  fright- 
fully!  He  had  been  robbed  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  entrapped  into  marrying  another,  and 
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the  best  feelings  of  his  nature — generosity,  pity, 
honour — had  been  enlisted  to  work  out  his  undoing. 
A  colder  man,  or  a  less  generous  one,  a  man  of  in- 
ferior nature,  could  never  have  thus  succumbed 
nor  fallen  into  this  mean  trap.  He  had  been 
duped  by  the  contemptible  woman  before  him, 
and  Dora  had  been  her  tacit  accomplice.  An  in- 
nocent though  foolish  woman  had  been  driven 
into  the  madness  of  jealousy  that  this  family, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  romantic  generosity, 
might  fasten  upon  him  for  life,  and  he,  the  rich 
man,  might  become  the  poor  girl's  husband.  And 
Dora  had  shared  the  baseness  even  as  she  had 
reaped  the  benefit. 

She  had  not  laid  the  trap  ;  no — but  she  had  let 
him  fall  into  it,  and  never,  by  helping  hand,  or 
even  by  word  or  sign,  tried  to  save  him.  She  had 
done  nothing  deliberate,  but  she  had  allowed  ano- 
ther to  act ;  and  when  all  was  ready — when  Flo- 
rence and  he  had  become  her  victims,  when  pity 
and  honour  had  made  him  turn  to  her,  she  had 
appeared  before  him  with  the  pale  and  troubled 
beauty  of  a  proud  and  fair  martyr —  she  had  en- 
snared him  with  her  youth  and  her  hidden  love, 
and  wakened  in  his  heart  a  passion  so  violent  and 
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SO  engrossin(T^  that  it  completed  her  double  tri- 
umph over  Mrs.  Logan.  Yes,  and  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  him  with  the  cruel  rapid- 
ity of  li^htninDT,  it  stunor  Mr.  Templemore  to  feel 
that  she  had  robbed  Florence  of  her  lover,  even 
more  than  of  her  husband.  He  turned  upon  her, 
wrath  and  grief  in  his  looks. 

"  Madam,  speak  I"  he  said  impetuously  and  im- 
periously. "Do  you  not  hear  that  you  are  ac- 
cused ?  — speak,  I  say  !" 

Thus  adjured,  Dora  looked  up. 

"I  am  innocent,"  she  said. 

"  Innocent !"  said  her  aunt ;  "  yes,  you  never 
questioned — you  did  not  want  to  know — you  let 
me  do  it,  and  now,  like  a  coward,  you  want  to 
escape  the  blame.  Let  Mr.  Templemore  ask  your 
mother  if  I  did  not  promise  that  you  should  marry 
him,  that's  all." 

Dora  saw  the  angry  light  that  passed  through 
Mr.  Templemore's  eyes  as  her  aunt  uttered  these 
words  ;  she  looked  from  him,  her  judge,  to  Mrs. 
Luan,  her  accuser, 

"  I  am  innocent,"  she  said  again. 

Mrs.  Luan  laughed  scornfully,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore was   mute.     For  a   while  she  too  stood 
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silent,  then  a  coldness  as  that  of  death  seemed  to 
fall  on  her  heart.  She  turned  away  and  left  the 
room  without  a  word. 

Mr.  Templemore  waJked  up  to  Mrs.  Luan,  and 
seizing  her  arm,  he  looked  down  in  her  face,  and 
said  sternly, 

"  What  was  your  motiv^e  ?" 

His  look,  his  tone,  alike  mastered  her. 

"  I  did  not  want  her  to  marry  John  ?"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  smiled  bitterly.  He  had  been  sacrificed  that 
John  might  be  safe. 

"And  what  was  her  motive?"  he  asked  again. 

"  You  know  it,"  sulkily  replied  Mrs.  Luan ; 
"  she  liked  you." 

Yes,  some  men  are  betrayed  for  their  money, 
but  Mr.  Templemore  had  been  cheated  out  of  his 
liberty  for  love.  For  love  !  He  bit  his  lip  till  it 
bled,  and  he  grasped  Mrs.  Luan's  arm  so  tightly 
that  she  said  with  some  anger, 

"  Let  me  go ;  you  hurt  me.  Why  do  you  put  it 
all  upon  me  ?  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  always  talking 
about  it,  and  Dora  was  fretting  to  have  you.  I 
did  you  no  wrong,  after  all — you  liked  Dora,  you 
know  you  did." 
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"  I  liked  her !  vou  dare  to  tell  me  that.  I  liked 
your  niece  whilst  I  was  pledged  to  Mrs.  Logan." 

"Never  mind,  you  like  her  now,"  was  Mrs. 
Luan's  ironical  reply. 

"  I  like  her  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  let  me  go — I  say  you  hurt  me." 

"Let  you  go?"  he  replied,  dropping  her  arm 
with  a  look  of  the  deepest  contempt.  "Mrs. 
Luan,  I  leave  the  house  to-dav — let  me  not  find 
you  here,  or  your  son,  or  your  sister,  when  I  come 
back." 

"  And  Dora,"  defiantly  asked  Mrs.  Luan,  "  are 
you  going  to  turn  out  Dora? — you  can't,  you  know 
— she  is  vour  wife." 

"  She  may  rue  it  yet,"  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  anger,  "  but  she  shall  stay  here,  of  course ;  as 
for  you,  Mrs.  Luan — do  not  trust  to  my  forbear- 
ance for  your  son— leave  soon — leave  quickly." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  uttered  the  words.  As 
he  closed  the  door  he  met  ^Ixs,  Courtenay;  With- 
out a  word  of  preface  or  courteous  greeting,  with 
a  sternness  which  she  had  never  seen  in  him,  he 
stopped  her  and  said, 

"  !Mrs.  Courtenay,  is  it  true  that  when  I  brought 
you  to  this  house,  with  your  sister-in-law  and  Dora, 
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you  contemplated  that  I  should  marry  your  daugh- 
ter r 

Mrs.  Court enay  knew  nothing,  but  Mr.  Tern- 
plemore's  manner  and  looks  frightened  her. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Templemore/'  she  implored,  "  do  not 
be  angry  with  poor  Dora,  do  not." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  angry — not  at  all,  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay,  I  only  want  to  know  if  Mrs.  Luan  did 
really,  as  she  tells  me,  promise  Dora  that  she  should 
become  my  wife." 

"  She  did,"  eagerly  replied  Mrs.  Courtenay,  by 
no  means  loth  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  her  sister- 
in-law,  "  she  did,  as  soon  as  she  found  out  you  were 
Mr.  Templemore." 

''■  Oh  !  of  course  not  before,"  ironically  replied 
Mr.  Templemore;  "  and  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay, she  raised  no  objection  ?" 

"Mr.  Templemore,  she  liked  you." 

"Ah  !  to  be  sure;  an  excellent  reason.  Thank 
you  for  your  candour,  Mrs.  Courtenay,"  he  added 
sarcastically. 

He  turned  away,  but  his  mother-in-law  followed 
him  anxiously. 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  with  Dora  ?"  she  said. 
"  Oh  !  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore,  "  I 
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am   too    happy   to  have   your   daughter   on    any 
terms ! " 

The  words  were  very  bitter,  if  Mrs.  Courtenay 
had  but  understood  them  rightly,  but  the  mood  in 
which  they  were  spoken  was  far  more  bitter  still. 
Love,  tenderness,  passion,  everything  that  had 
once  made  Dora  dear,  seemed  to  have  vanished  in 
the  humiliation  of  his  betrayal.  To  be  duped,  to 
be  deceived,  to  be  made  a  tool  and  a  jest  of — such 
had  been  Mr.  Templem.ore's  lot. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^'  l\/riSS  MOORE  is  very  anxious  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  meeting  her  master. 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied,  with  bitter  impatience, 
and,  retracing  his  steps,  he  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Miss  Moore  was  not  alone.  A  lady  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  attired  in  a  travelling  dress, 
with  a  shawl  on  her  arm,  and  looking  as  if  she 
were  going  to  step  that  moment  into  a  railway 
carriage.  And  that  lady  was  Mrs.  Logan.  She 
laughed  at  Mr.  Templemore's  amazed  look,  and 
curtsied  to  him  with  mock  politeness. 

"  Oh !  but  I  must  see  Mrs.  Luan  too,"  she  said, 
nodding  ironically.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  now, 
though  I  was  so  silly  as  to  think  her  mad,  j^ou 
know.     I  must  see  her  with  you,  Mr.  Templemore." 

*'  Never !"  he  answered  angrily.  "  Mrs.  Luan 
leaves  this  house  to-day,  and  never  will  I  address 
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her,  or  willingly  remain  five  seconds  in  the  same 
room  with  her." 

Miss  Moore  clasped  her  hands  and  said  pitifully, 
"  I  knew  it  could  not  end  well ;"  whilst  Mrs.  Logan 
exclaimed  scornfully,  ^*  Poor  Mrs.  Luan !  is  it  so 
soon  over?" 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  angrily  at  these  two 
women.  His  blood  was  boiling  within  him,  and 
seeing  Florence  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  taunting  him 
so  lightly  with  his  lost  liberty,  he  forgot  her  wrong, 
and  only  remembered  that  her  folly  had  abetted 
Mrs.  Luan's  cunning,  and  helped  to  his  undoing. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Templemore,  how  odd  you  do 
look  r  ironically  said  Florence.  "  Well,  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  long.  I  owe  you  an  answer  to  a 
question,  and  I  come  to  give  it.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  your  return  this  fortnight.  I  would 
not  write — letters  get  opened  by  the  wrong  people, 
and  not  delivered  sometimes  to  the  right  person.  I 
am  getting  shrewd  and  clever,  you  see.  Well,  I 
must  not  miss  the  train,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  come  to  the  point.  You  wanted  to  know,  when 
I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  through 
whose  agency  I  had  entered  this  house  and  sur- 
prised you  with  Miss  Courtenay  on  the  night  of 
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the  storm.  You  were  kind  enough  to  suppose 
that  I  bribed  the  servants.  Allow  me  now  to  tell 
you  that  the  person  who  admitted  me,  who  received, 
and  guided,  and  helped  me,  was  your  wife's  aunt. 
To  her,  Mr.  Templemore,  you  thus  owe  your  present 
happiness,  and  I  am  not  so  cruel  or  so  unjust  as  to 
rob  that  good  and  kind  Mrs.Luan  of  your  gratitude." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Logan,"  replied  Mr.  Templemore, 
with  emphatic  bitterness,  '^  you  fell  into  a  trap,  and 
now  that  you  see  it,  it  is  too  late." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  said,  desperately.  "You 
mio^ht  as  well  tell  a  bird  not  to  be  cauffht  as  tell 
me  not  to  be  deceived.  Besides,  why  did  you  let 
them  deceive  you,  Mr.  Templemore  T' 

His  colour  deepened,  his  dark  eyes  flashed,  he 
bit  his  lip  to  check  the  angry  words  that  might 
have  come  up  as  she  put  the  taunting  question. 
Ay,  he  too  had  been  snared  by  the  net  of  the 
fowler,  and  its  meshes  were  woven  thick  around 
him.  Adieu  to  a  noble  life,  adieu  to  liberty,  ay, 
and  almost  adieu  to  honour !  Never  more  should 
his  footsteps  be  free,  never  more  should  he  know 
the  happy  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts  ;  he  was 
tied,  till  death  should  part  them,  to  that  girl  who, 
innocent  or  guilty,  had  stepped  in  between  him  and 
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all  his  desires.  What  though  she  had  ^Yakened  in 
him  the  folly  of  a  moment  ?  Was  he  the  man  to 
go  on  loving  a  woman  for  the  soft  shy  look  of  her 
eyes  and  the  pretty  turn  of  her  neck  ?  She  loved 
him,  perhaps — she  had  said  so,  at  least,  and  he  re- 
membered her  fond  confession  with  a  sort  of  fury 
— but  had  she  entrapped  him  because  of  that  love? 
Had  he  given  her  a  double  triumph  over  him  ? 
That  of  first  deceiving  his  judgment,  then  of  con- 
quering his  proud  heart  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Logan — I, 
too,  have  been  cheated,  and  where  is  our  remedy  ?" 
he  added,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelling  with 
anger,  as  he  felt  both  his  wrong  and  his  powerless- 
ness  to  avenge  it.  ''  Where  is  our  remedy?  We 
have  been  deceived  and  betrayed.  !Mrs.  Luan  was 
the  arbitress  of  our  fate,  though  we  knew  it  not, 
and  we  must  bow  to  her  decrees." 

"  Yes,  it  w^as  ^Irs.  Luan's  doing,  but  it  was 
Dora  Courtenay's  too,"  cried  Mrs.  Logan,  with  her 
old  jealous  anger.  "  She  planned  it,  and  she  did 
it,  Mr.  Templemore." 

He  turned  pale  as  death,  and  moved  away  from 
her  side ;  and  when  he  came  back  he  looked  at 
her  and  Miss  Moore,  and  said. 
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"Do  not  say  it — do  not  believe  it,  Mrs.  Logan. 
She  is  my  wife.  You  made  her  such,  remember 
that,  and  also  that  her  honour  and  mine  are  one." 

"  You  want  me  to  be  silent,"  she  cried.  "  I 
will  not — I  will  not,  Mr.  Templemore.  The  world 
shall  know,  and  the  world  shall  judge  between  her 
and  me." 

"Do  as  you  please.  You  will  find  my  wife 
guarded  by  something  to  which  the  world,  scepti- 
cal though  it  may  be,  ever  adds  faith — the  respect 
of  her  husband." 

"  Your  wife !"  repeated  Mrs.  Logan,  turning 
pale  at  something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  utter- 
ed the  word  "  wife."  "  Yes,  I  know  she  is  your 
wife,  Mr.  Templemore,  and  you  are  newly  mar- 
ried, too,  and,  of  course,  your  honeymoon  not  be- 
ing over " 

She  ceased  and  looked  at  him.  The  blood  had 
rushed  up  to  his  very  brows — his  very  heart  was 
thrilled  at  the  remembrance  of  his  lost  happiness. 
He  could  not  help  it.  A  passion,  even  though  it 
be  but  two  weeks  old,  cannot  be  conquered  at 
once  in  a  man's  heart ;  and  as  Florence  spoke, 
there  came  back  to  him,  not  the  remembrance  of 
the  love  which  had  bound  them — not  the  resent- 
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ment  of  the  fraud  by  which  they  had  been  divided, 
but  fervid  and  sudden,  like  the  glimpse  of  a  warm 
summer  landscape,  the  memory  of  those  two  im- 
passioned weeks  which  he  had  given  to  another 
woman.  Florence  stood  before  him,  beautiful, 
angry,  and  jealous,  and  he  saw  Dora,  pale,  be- 
seeching, and  sorrowful — Dora,  with  love  in  her 
upraised  eyes  and  her  parted  lips.  He  saw  her, 
do  what  he  would ;  but  with  angry  wonder  he  also 
asked  himself  what  brought  her  imaoje  before 
him  then,  why  days  had  been  stronger  than  years, 
and  why  he  thought  of  the  girl  who  had  ensnared 
him,  whilst  he  looked  at  the  chosen  one  of  his  heart  ? 

"  She  is  not  innocent  I"  cried  ]Mrs.  Logan, 
breaking  off  from  sarcasm  into  impetuous  accusa- 
tion. "  Did  I  not  say  to  her,  '  Tell  me  how  it 
happened — explain  it,  Dora,  and  I  will  believe 
you,'  and  did  she  not  turn  away  without  a  word — 
without  a  word  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Templemore, 
that  she  plotted  to  marry  you  from  the  moment 
she  entered  your  house." 

"  She  did  not,"  he  said,  sullenly. 

"  Then  why  did  she  marry  you  ?" 

"  She  had  her  fair  name  to  redeem,  thanks  to 

you." 
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"  Ay,  she  risked  much,  but  she  won — she  won, 
and  I  lost ;  but  it  is  not  all  gain  to  her,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore.  The  world  will  have  something  to  say 
to  her  yet." 

"  Then  the  world  will  lie  I "  cried  Mr.  Temple - 
more,  his  dark  cheek  crimsoning,  and  his  voice 
trembling  with  passion  as  the  pure  and  pale  image 
of  his  young  wife  seemed  to  rise  before  him.  In 
all  his  misery  it  was  something  to  know  that — so 
far,  at  least,  she  was  innocent.  Of  that  know- 
ledge nothing  and  no  one  could  rob  him.  Mrs. 
Logan  looked  at  him,  then  clasped  her  hands  in 
indignant  amazement. 

"  Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  "  were  you  Mrs. 
Luan's  accomplice,  and  was  all  this  a  plot  to  make 
me  break  my  engagement,  and  set  you  free  ?" 

He  gazed  at  her  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
She  was  unchanged,  after  all.  She  read  the 
meaning  of  his  cold,  grave  looks,  but  she  would 
persist  in  this  new  outrageous  fancy. 

"  I  know  what  you  think,"  she  said,  speaking 
very  fast — "  you  think  she  is  the  same  silly  crea- 
ture she  ever  was  ;  but  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  you 
imagine  me  to  be,  Mr.  Templemore,  and  I  say 
that  you  always  liked  her — always,  Mr.  Temple- 
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more — and  that,  if  she  had  been  a  plain  girl,  you 
would  not  have  married  her  from  honour." 

"  If  Dora  Courtenay  had  been  a  plain  girl,  you 
would  never  have  suspected  her,  Mrs.  Logan." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  know  ;  but  tell  me,  if  you  can,  '  I 
did  not  marry  her  for  love ' — just  tell  me  that,  if 
you  can,  Mr.  Templemore." 

"  I  decline  your  right  to  put  such  a  question," 
he  coldly  answered  ;  "  you  broke  our  engagement, 
Mrs.  Logan." 

She  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Mr.  Templemore  stood  by  her  side,  and  as  he  be- 
held her  sorrow,  he  looked  around  him  with  min- 
gled grief  and  shame — the  shame  which  a  noble 
heart  feels  at  its  own  frailty.  That  room,  those 
pictures,  those  familiar  objects,  all  seemed  to  up- 
braid him  with  infidelitv.  Here  he  had  been 
calmly,  purely  blest.  Here  gentle  love,  not  fever- 
ish passion,  had  held  him  in  tender  bonds.  Here 
an  innocent,  though  not  brilliant  woman,  had 
loved  him — here  it  had  been  sweet  to  sit  with  her 
day  after  day,  forestalling  the  peace  of  marriage, 
and  not  taking  into  marriage  the  troubled  joy  of 
unwedded  love. 

Florence  wept  on  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
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but  dull  and  heavy  felt  Mr.  Templemore's  heart. 
He  did  not  love  her — he  did  not  love  his  wife — 
he  loved  no  woman  then.  Twice  love  had  cost 
him  so  dear,  that  now  he  felt  as  if  he  were  too 
poor  ever  to  buy  it  back  again.  The  tears  of  Flo- 
rence pained  him,  but  so  would  those  of  Eva  if 
they  had  had  the  same  bitter  cause  to  flow.  With 
a  sort  of  wonder  at  his  own  coldness,  he  remem- 
bered how  dear  this  wronged  woman  had  once 
been,  and  now  he  could  gaze  on  her  as  if  from  a 
remote  shore.  His  love  was  dead,  and  dead,  too, 
felt  that  other  love  which  had  suddenly  flowed 
between  them,  and  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  the 
work  of  time. 

*'  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mrs.  Logan,  rising  as  she 
spoke. 

■  Even  as  she  said  it,  the  door  opened,  and  Dora 
entered  the  rooai.  Miss  Moore  looked  scared, 
Florence  defiant,  and  Mr.  Templemore  turned 
crimson.  Dora  looked  at  them  quietly.  What- 
ever she  might  feel,  no  token  of  it  appeared  on 
her  pale  face.  No  wonder,  no  anger,  no  jealous 
indignation  were  to  be  read  there. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Richard,"  she  said,  with  a 
proud  and  tranquil  smile ;  '^  1  did  not  know  you 
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were  encracred."  And,  bowinc'  to  Mrs.  Locran,  sbe 
passed  on.  Slowly  and  leisurely  she  crossed  the  long 
drawing-room,  leaving  it  by  another  door  than  that 
through  which  she  had  entered.  Mr.  Templemor^^ 
could  not  help  looking  after  her.  She  might  be  an 
adventuress  and  a  schemer,  but  she  would  never,  if 
jealous,  have  betrayed  that  jealousy  by  watching 
her  lover ;  she  would  never  have  come  to"  that  lost 
lover's  house  and  humbled  her  pride  so  far  as  to 
reproach  him,  or  to  accuse  her  more  fortunate 
rival.  Yes,  she  still  had,  even  in  her  humiliation, 
that  cold  charm  which  reserve  and  pride  give  a 
woman,  and  which  allures  man  far  more  than  the 
fondest  seduction.  Florence  felt  stung,  for  she 
saw  that  look,  and  half  read  it.  Dora's  sun  might 
be  under  a  cloud  just  then  ;  but  a  wife's  day  is  a 
long  one,  and  in  how  calm,  how  cold  a  voice  she 
had  called  him  *'  Kichard." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  exclaimed  Florence,  bit- 
terly; '^I  came  to  enlighten  you,  but  find  you  en- 
lightened. I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble 
of  coming  ;  but  you  see,  being  silly  and  foolish 
as  ever,  I  thought  I  had  but  to  speak  to  confound 
Mrs.  Luan  and  justify  myself,  even  though  it  was 
too  late." 

H  2 
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Mr.  Templemore  could  not  help  feeling  a  pity 
both  tender  and  deep  for  this  beautiful  but  very 
foolish  creature  as  she  spoke  thus.  She  had  .no 
judgment,  no  pride,  no  dignity,  no  generosity  even, 
but  she  had  been  shamefully  wronged,  and  it  stung 
him  that  he,  who  had  once  so  loved  her,  should 
have  been  made  the  instrument  of  that  wrong. 
Dora  would  never  have  acted  thus.  But  surely 
her  very  folly  ought,  like  a  child's,  to  have  made 
Florence  sacred  to  generous  hearts,  for  how  could 
a  creature  so  fri^^olous  resist  even  the  most  trans- 
parent artifice,  or  save  herself  from  perfidy  ?  There 
was  indignation,  there  was  sorrow  and  emotion  in 
Mr.  Templemore's  voice  as  he  now  said  to  her, 

"  Good-bye,  Florence — God  bless  you  !  We  are 
cousins  ;  we  have  been  friends,  and  we  were  to 
have  been  more.  Let  not  the  baseness  which 
parted  us  so  prevail  as  to  break  the  old  tie.  You 
have  no  brother  to  protect  you,  no  near  relative  to 
befriend  you,  but  remember  that  you  have  me." 

Mrs.  Logan  did  not  answer,  but  her  colour  deep- 
ened, and  as  she  stood  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his, 
she  thought,  looking  at  the  floor,  "  Ah  !  if  Dora 
were  to  die — but  she  is  sure  to  live.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Moore,"  she  added  aloud. 
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Miss  Moore,  who  had  prudently  kept  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  sobbed  a  good-bye,  which 
darkened  Mr.  Templemore's  face.  How  he  hated 
all  this !  How  bitterly  he  felt  his  lost  privacy  ! 
He  said  not  a  word  to  detain  Florence.  He  went 
down  with  her  and  accompanied  her  to  the  gate, 
where  a  carriage  was  waiting.  She  entered  it,  he 
saw  it  drive  away,  then  he  walked  down  the  sun- 
burnt, dusty  road,  brooding  over  his  odious,  in- 
tolerable wrong.  He  had  been  cheated  to  save 
John  Luan  from  a  poor  marriage — also  for  his 
money.  Such  things  take  place  in  life  daily  ;  Mr. 
Templemore  had  often  seen  them,  and  looked  on 
with  mingled  scorn  and  pity  for  the  victim.  And 
now  the  case  was  his.  These  three  women  had 
ensnared  him  as  only  women  can  ensnare  man, 
with  the  subtle  arts  which  nature  has  given  their 
sex  as  the  compensation  for  weakness.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore had  a  credulous,  generous  nature,  loath  to 
suspect ;  a  nature  which  made  him  liable  to  deceit, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  could  laugh  at  it  once  the  first 
vexation  of  discovery  was  over.  But  he  had  never 
thought  the  deceit  would  take  this  aspect,  or  that 
the  deceiver  could  wear  Dora  Courtenay's  face. 
The  anguish  of  that  thought  overpowered  his  for- 
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titude,  and  conquered  even  wrath.  His  whole 
flesh  quivered  with  the  pain,  and  he  stood  still, 
mastered  by  grief,  and  unable  to  go  on.  When 
he  looked  around  him,  Mr.  Templemore  found  that, 
led  by  habit,  a  more  faitliful  guide  than  love,  his 
steps  had  brought  him  to  Mrs.  Logan's  door. 

Again  the  house  was  closed  and  silent.  Flo- 
rence was  really  gone  this  time — she  was  gone, 
after  having  made  Dora's  guilt  deeper  and 
plainer.  She  was  gone,  and  never,  unless  in  some 
great  crisis,  must  Dora's  husband  cross  that  once 
friendly  threshold,  or  enter  those  once-loved  rooms, 
now  haunted  with  the  spectre  of  the  past.  With 
cold  and  gloomy  eyes  he  looked  at  that  silent 
dwelling.  If  Florence  could  have  seen  him  then, 
she  would  have  known  it  was  not  her  loss  that  had 
brought  that  dark  meaning  to  his  face ;  if  she 
could  have  read  his  heart  she  would  have  felt 
more  jealous  of  his  grief  than  she  had  felt  of  his 
brief  happiness. 

Dora  had  said  it  truly — his  love  for  her  was 
man's  passion  for  youth  and  that  beauty  which  his 
eyes  see  in  a  loved  woman  ;  but  a  noble  nature  is 
the  alchemy  which  transmutes  the  baser  metal 
into  pure  gold ;   and  Mr.  Templemore's  love  for 
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his  Touncr  wife  could  not  live  on  the  fleetinnr 
charms  which  had  subdued  him.  He  wanted  to 
revere,  he  wanted  to  trust ;  and  now  that  he  could 
do  neither,  his  love  felt  expirincr — but  in  what 
throes — in  what  agonies !  He  roused  himself 
from  that  mood,  both  passionate  and  bitter — he 
walked  back  to  Les  Roches.  He  had  thought 
enough  over  his  wrong.  It  was  clear,  it  was  cer- 
tain, it  was  irremediable. 

"Now  I  must  see  my  wife,"  he  thought. 

His  wife  !  Oh  !  bitter,  insupportable  thought ! 
She  was  his  wife.  It  was  the  fondest  name  she 
had  heard  from  him — the  most  tender  he  had 
found  it  possible  to  give  her,  and  now  it  sounded 
so  dreary,  so  ominous,  so  fatal ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TTTHEN  Dora  left  John  Luan's  room  she  tried 
^  '  to  think,  but  she  could  not.  She  went 
down  to  the  garden,  and  walking  along  one  of  its 
gravel  paths,  she  bade  herself  be  calm — and  calm- 
ness would  not  come  at  her  bidding.  Her  misery 
was  so  new  that  she  could  not  believe  in  it  yet — 
not  at  least  with  that  settled  belief  which  we  give 
to  great  and  undoubted  calamities.  It  flowed 
upon  her  like  a  torrent,  stunning  and  overwhelm- 
ing her,  ere  it  carried  her  away  down  to  the  dark 
deep  waters  whence  there  w^as  no  returning.  For 
if  Mr.  Templemore  believed  her  guilty,  she  could 
see  no  escape  from  her  grief — nay,  she  would  ac- 
cept of  none.  He  could  not  more  detest  the  pro- 
faned tie  that  would  bind  them  than  she  would. 
If  love  be  not  reverence  and  honour,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  pure  and  the  proud.     But  could  she  have 
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lost  his  esteem  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  No,  he  was 
staggered  and  deeply  hurt,  and  perhaps  even  he 
could  love  her  no  more,  so  great  was  his  sense  of 
his  wrong — but  how  could  he  doubt  her  ?  It  was 
a  sweet  and  avenging  thought,  that  though  no 
longer  adored,  she  must  be  honoured.  Let  love 
be  lost — there  are  many  such  bitter  wrecks  in  life 
— but  let  her  innocence  be  confessed. 

"  His  liking  will  go  back  to  Florence,"  thought 
Dora,  and  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
swelled  ;  "  but  he  must  do  me  justice.  There  will 
be  a  great  darkness  between  us — it  may  last  years 
— but  light  will  return,  as  morning  follows  night ; 
and  though  age  should  have  come  and  youth  fled 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  love  shall  be  welcome  were 
it  but  for  the  sake  of  the  two  happy  weeks  he  has 
given  me.  But  he  must  do  me  justice — oh  I  he 
must !" 

She  turned  back  towards  the  house.  She 
wanted  to  see  him — to  speak  to  him  that  moment. 
She  felt  upon  her  a  flow  of  proud  and  tender 
eloquence — of  words  that  would  come  from  her 
heart,  and  must  needs  reach  his.  She  asked 
where  he  was.  In  the  drawing-room,  said  Fanny ; 
but  she  did  not  add  that  Florence  was  with  him. 
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The  blow  fell  full  upon  Dora  when  she  saw  these 
two ;  and  calm  though  she  looked,  her  heart  was 
bitter  to  overflowing  when  she  left  them.  He  was 
with  Mrs.  Logan  !  If  she  could  have  avoided  one 
enemy,  she  could  not,  it  seems,  escape  the  other. 
If  her  aunt  had  not  spoken,  Florence  would.  She 
went  up  to  her  own  room — it  was  vacant.  The 
sun  shone  in  through  the  open  window,  and  the 
.  breeze  fluttered  the  muslin  curtains  ;  but  no  fond 
husband  sat  in  the  arm-chair  waitincj  for  his  wife's 
return !     He  was  below  with  Mrs.  Logan  ! 

"I  must  dress  for  dinner,"  thought  Dora  with 
a  sigh. 

She  shook  out  her  long  hair,  and  began  combing 
it  slowly.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  on  the  glowing 
tresses  and  turned  them  into  gold,  and  Dora  re- 
membered how  one  morning,  at  Deenah,  her  hus- 
band, coming  in  upon  her  and  finding  her  thus, 
had  admired  that  beautiful  hair,  and  lifting  it  up 
with  a  caressing  hand,  had  said  it  was  matchless. 

"  He  loved  me  then  !"  thought  Dora.  ^'  Yes,  he 
loved  me"  then  !" 

And  was  all  that  over?  She  could  not  believe 
it.  It  Is  so  hard  to  fall  asleep  a  queen,  and  waken 
a  beggar.     She  hoped,  but  that  hope  died  as  the 
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floor  opened  and  ^Tr.  Templemore  entered  the 
room.  With  her  two  hands  slie  parted  her  loner 
hair,  put  it  back  from  her  face,  and  looking  at  him 
calmly,  slie  said, 

"  How  ill  you  look,  Richard  !  What  ails  you?  " 

She  could  put  the  question. 

"  Something  does  ail  me,"  he  replied,  "some- 
thin£j  which  I  need  not  tell  you,  Dora." 

'^  You  have  seen  Mrs.  Logan,"  she  said,  wilfully 
misunderstanding  him,  "but  I  am  not  jealous." 

She  said  it,  and  she  looked  it  so  thorou2:hlv  that 
he  felt  strong. 

"  Mrs.  LoE^an  told  me  nothino;  I  did  not  know," 
he  said  very  coldly. 

"And  what  do  you  know?"  asked  Dora,  with  a 
proud,  sad  smile. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  that  subject,"  he 
replied  ;  "I  do  not  wish  to  wound,  or  offend,  or 
even  seem  to  accuse  you,  Dora." 

"  Accuse  me  ! — of  what,  Mr.  Templemore." 

"  Of  nothino;.  T  tell  vou  I  do  not  wish  it.  You 
are  mv  wife — I  do  not  fora;et  it !"  * 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  at  him.  Was 
this  her  fond,  impassioned  husband  ?  Was  this 
the  man  wdio  for  two  weeks  at  least  had   adored 
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lier?  She  was  his  wife,  and  he  did  not  forget  it. 
That  was  the  end.  She  had  been  the  toy,  the 
pleasure  of  an  hour,  the  sultana  of  a  day,  but  he 
was  no  Eastern  depot,  he  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  and  there  was  the  law,  too,  and  she  was  his 
wife,  and  he  did  not  forget  it. 

"  God  help  me  !"  was  all  she  said,  or  could  say. 

He  looked  at  her.  He  had  denied  her  guilt  to 
Florence;  but  in  his  heart  he  believed  it.  He 
believed  that  she  had  been  her  aunt's  tacit  accom- 
plice, and  that  she  had  betrayed  him,  perhaps  for 
ambition,  perhaps  for  love.  Whichever  it  was,  he 
felt  her  prey  and  her  victim.  It  was  not  in  Mr. 
Templemore's  nature  to  think  that,  and  not  resent 
it.  He  almost  hated  her  just  then,  not  merely  for 
the  fraud  which  she  had  abetted,  but  because  she 
had  shaken  the  very  foundation  of  faith  within 
him.  If  she  was  false — who  was  true?  But  bitter 
though  his  resentment  was,  he  was  master  of  him- 
self now,  and  he  scorned  to  betray  it ;  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  nature  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
crushing  that  humbled  woman,  and  there  was  pity 
in  his  tone — a  pity  which  stung  his  wife,  as  he 
said, 

"  Dora,  this  is  a  severe  trial,  let  us  go  through 
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it  as  wisely  as  we  can — we  have  a  whole  lifetime 
before  us.     Let  us  be  patient  !'* 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  set  you  free,"  she  replied 
in  a  low  tone,  "  I  would  give  my  life,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  that  the  last  three  weeks  had  never  been !" 

No  other  word  of  deprecation  or  regret  passed 
her  lips.  Mr.  Templemore  saw  no  signs  of  genuine 
sorrow  or  repentance  in  his  wife;  nothing  but  pride 
and  sin — defiant,  though  conquered  and  revealed. 

"  Dora,"  he  said  again,  "  this  is  a  cruel  trial  ; 
perhaps  we  could  not  pass  through  it  safely  if  I 
were  to  remain  here.  I  do  not  wish  the  wrong  I 
have  suffered  to  make  me  forget  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  each  other.  Therefore  I  shall 
go  away  for  a  time.  When  I  return  we  shall  both 
have  learned  to  be  silent  on  a  subject  which  must 
never  be  mentioned  between  us." 

He  spoke  very  coldly,  "  When  I  return  ! "  No 
gleam  of  joy  shone  in  his  eyes,  but  dull  and  heav}' 
remained  his  look,  as  the  words  were  uttered.  He 
bore  his  burden  as  patiently  as  he  could,  but  it 
was  a  burden,  and  in  his  heart  he  hated  it.  Again 
she  clasped  her  despairing  hands ;  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven  in  wondering  appeal  at  his  injustice 
and  her  misery. 
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"I  am  not  jealous,"  she  said,  "but  there  are 
wrongs  beyond  endurance,  and  this  is  one.  You 
married  me  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  my  presence 
is  iriisome  to  you,  and  you  go.  I  am  not  jealous, 
but  if  you  had  married  Florence,  would  you  treat 
Iier  so  ?" 

"  If  I  had  married  her,"  he  sternly  replied,  his 
cheek  flushing  with  anger,  "  I  should  not  at  least 
have  been  cheated  into  it." 

Dora  felt  tried,judged,and  condemned,  everything 
which  a  human  being  can  feel  in  the  way  of  con- 
demnation, as  he  said  this.  Duty  would  bring  him 
back  to  her,  but  love  was  over.  She  had  no  hope 
to  jvin  that  back,  bnt  she  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  save  her  honour. 

"Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  "your  wrong  is 
great;  but  so  is  mine.  I  am  a  proud  woman! 
Then  imagine  if  you  can  ray  shame  and  my  humi- 
liation. Your  gifts,  your  caresses,  your  tender- 
ness can  only  sting  me,  now  that  I  know  treachery 
and  fraud  made  them  mine.  I  have  said  it  al- 
ready ;  I  say  it  again — I  would  gladly  die  to  give 
you  back  your  liberty." 

Her  pale  face  was  very  fine ;  there  was  a  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  proud  smile  on  her  lips,  which 
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went  to  her  husband's  very  heart.  The  embers  of 
love  were  there  still,  and  it  would  have  taken  very 
little — a  few  caresses,  a  few  fond  words — to  kindle 
the  old  flame  anew,  and  subdue  him.  But  Dora 
was  a  proud  woman,  as  she  said — one  whom  sus- 
picion wronged,  and  she  could  not  do  that.  Not 
to  secure  an  eternity  of  love  could  she  now  have 
thrown  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  man  on 
whom  she  had  been  forced,  and  who  so  plainly 
thought  her  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  Some 
questions  are  not  questions  of  will  merely,  but  also 
of  power,  and  the  power  to  do  that  was  wanting. 
Her  coldness  was  fatal  to  her  cause.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  could  reconcile  all  she  said  with  guilt, 
and  though  the  thought  of  that  guilt  wrung  and 
tortured  him,  he  could  not  dismiss  it.  Had  not 
her  aunt  declared  it? — had  not  her  mother  be- 
traved  it  ? — had  not  Florence  asserted  it  ?  and  did 
not  his  own  judgment  confirm  it  ?  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  such  a  plot  could  be  carried  on  under  her 
eyes  for  her  benefit,  and  that,  though  warned 
from  the  beginning,  she  should  never  suspect  it  ? 
Oh  !  that  he  could  believe  her  to  be  so  simple  and 
so  guileless  !  But  he  could  not,  and  his  agony 
spoke  in  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  said, 
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"Ob!  Dora,  Dora,  how  could  you  allow  it? — how 
could  you  die  so  to  your  better  self  ?  I  had  such 
faith  in  you  !  If  there  was  a  being  whom  I  re- 
spected, it  was  you  ;  you  seemed  to  me  so  pure, 
so  stainless.  I  could  have  placed  my  honour  in 
your  keeping,  and  placed  it  blindfold.  And  oh  ! 
that  you  should  have  come  to  this  !  Would  to 
heaven  that  all  else  had  perished,  and  that  I  stood 
a  ruined  and  penniless  man,  with  Eva  and  you,  so 
I  still  had  that  innocent  wife,  whom  I  looked  at 
sleeping  this  morning !" 

She  could  not  bear  this.  Her  pride  melted  be- 
fore the  sight  of  his  grief.  Looking  up  to  Heaven, 
she  said,  passionately,  "  I  am  innocent ! — oh  !  be- 
lieve that  I  am  innocent ! — only  believe  that,  and 
love  her,  if  you  like.  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  and  believe  that  I  am  innocent." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  asked,  but  he  only  read 
love  and  despair  in  her  face  ;  he  did  not  see  inno- 
cence there,  but  with  a  deep,  sad  sigh,  he  made 
one  desperate  effort  for  belief. 

"  Dora,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  or 
offend  you,  but  tell  me  this  :  Is  it  true  that  when 
you  came  here  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Luan  pro- 
mised that  you  should  become  my  wife  ?" 
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Dora  felt  the  blow,  but  she  replied,  calmly, 

"  She  predicted — she  did  not  promise  it." 

Her  lips  quivered  as  she  uttered  the  words.  He 
pitied  her,  and  made  no  comment  upon  them. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  continued,  "that  when  Florence 
asked  you  what  had  taken  me  to  you  that  night, 
you  refused  to  reply  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered,  and  she  smiled  ra- 
ther proudly. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  he  said,  gently, 

«  Good-bye,  Dora." 

As  he  uttered  the  word,  the  smile  passed  from 
her  face,  as  sunshine  passes  from  the  sky.  Her 
eyes  darkened  in  the  intensity  of  their  gaze ;  her 
lips  turned  white,  and  her  features  grew  rigid  as 
stone  or  death.  From  head  to  foot  she  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf  in  a  strong  wind,  but  she  looked 
bravely  in  his  face.  The  storm  that  might  rend 
her  asunder  should  not,  at  least,  conquer  her. 

"  Then  you  are  going  ?"  she  said — "  on  such 
testimony  you  condemn  me  !  I  am  a  schemer 
and  a  plotter  in  j^our  eyes — a  woman  who  will  do 
anything  to  wun  a  husband !  Did  I  ever  seek 
you,  Mr.  Templemore  ? — was  I  forward  or  allur- 
ing?" 

VOL.  in.  -  I 
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"  No,"  he  said,  with  sudden  energy.  "  If  ever 
a  girl  was  free  from  that  vice,  you  were.  If  ever 
I  saw  modesty  in  woman,  it  was  in  you." 

"  That  much  justice  you  do  me,"  slie  said,  and 
her  lip  quivered  a  little  as  she  spoke ;  "  but  per- 
haps you  think  me  mercenary — perhaps  you  think 
that,  being  a  poor  girl,  I  must  needs  covet  being 
a  rich  man's  wife,  Mr.  Templemore  ?  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,"  she  said,  the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  voice  broken  by  the  weeping  she  could 
not  check,  "  I  know  a  poor  girl  who  met  a  poor 
man,  or  one  who  seemed  such,  and  who  liked  him 
though  he  looked  a  man  of  broken  fortunes.  I 
know  a  poor  girl  who  thought  that,  if  he  liked  her 
too,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  lead  a  life  of  toil  and 
poverty  with  him,  and  whose  heart  ached  sorely 
on    the    day    that    proved    him    wealthy.     That 

girl "     She  could  not  go  on  ;  she  buried  her 

face  in  her  hands,  and  when  she  looked  up,  she 
was  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  his  eyes  were  dim. 
''  No,  you  must  not  kiss  me,"  she  said,  turning 
her  head  away  ;  "  I  will  not  be  caressed  if  I  can- 
not be  loved,  and  I  will  not  be  loved  if  I  am  not 
honoured.  I  am  a  proud  woman,  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  and  I  warned  you  not  to  take  me.     I  did 
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not  want  to  marry  you — it  frightened  me — I  ran 
away  from  you,  and  you  followed,  and  persuaded 
me,  and  now  I  am  your  wife.  If  heaven  and 
earth  were  to  tell  me  that  you  had  broken  your 
honour,  would  I  believe  them  ?  Then,  as  I  trust 
you,  so  must  you  trust  me — so  must  you  think  me 
incapable  of  a  falsehood,  implied  or  spoken. 
You  must  trust  me  even  though  every  voice  should 
condemn  me — do  vou?" 

She  turned  upon  him  suddenly,  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek  and  a  light  in  her  eyes,  that  made  him 
feel  both  dazzled  and  bewitched.  He  had  never 
loved  her  more  than  at  that  moment.  He  could 
not  resist  her — he  felt  subdued  and  won  over. 
With  tears  and  caresses  he  said  he  loved  her — 
that  he  believed  in  her;  in  her  his  wife  dear, 
honoured,  and  beloved. 

"And  you  will  not  go?"  said  Dora,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

Go  I  he  had  forgotten  all  about  going — all  about 
doubt  and  estrangement.  He  was  her  lover  once 
more — her  fond,  enamoured  lover,  and  what  could 
part  them  ?  But  there  are  many  jealous  recesses 
in  a  woman's  heart.  This  sudden  return  of  ten- 
derness was  not  what  Dora  wanted — for  this,  per- 

i2 
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haps,  she  had  never  lost.  She  gently  moved  away 
from  Mr.  Templemore's  side;  she  put  her  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 
Never  had  he  seen  that  piercing  glance  in  her  soft 
bright  eyes. 

"Mr.  Templemore,"  she  said,  "give  me  your 
word  of  honour  that  there  is  not  a  doubt  left  on 
your  mind  against  me." 

Honour !  there  is  something  strangely  solemn 
in  the  word.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  appeal  to 
truth,  and  sacred  though  that  be,  it  is  more  than 
truth.  Honour  !  it  is  the  pure  stream  from  which 
some  of  our  noblest  virtues  spring — it  is  the  grace 
of  manhood.  It  is  what  neither  man  nor  woman 
can  sully  or  taint  in  vain.  We  can  sin,  repent, 
and  be  forgiven ;  but,  upon  earth,  at  least,  a  lost 
honour  can  never  be  restored.  Mr.  Templemore 
would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  his  wife's  request.  Some  of  the  words  she 
had  spoken  had  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart.  He  would  have  given  her  anything — done 
anything  to  please  her  but  this.  And  this  he  could 
not — he  could  not.  He  could  not  give  her  his 
word  of  honour  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  remained 
on  his  mind  against  her. 
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"  Dora,"  he  said,  "  is  not  all  this  over  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  vaguely  ;  "  it  is." 

She  had  seen  and  read  his  troubled  face,  and 
she  could  read,  too,  the  very  tones  of  his  voice,  so 
fond,  and  yet  so  hesitating. 

"  Dora,"  he  said,  "  have  pity  on  me.  I  believe 
in  you ;  I  know  you  are  innocent  and  good." 

"But  you  cannot  give  me  your  word  of  honour!" 
she  said. 

He  took  a  few  turns  in  the  room.  He  felt 
dreadfully  agitated. 

"  Have  pity  on  me,"  he  said  again,  coming  back 
to  her.  "  You  would  despise  me  if  I  could  utter 
the  shadow  of  a  lie  to  please  you." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  she  replied  calmly.  She  did 
not  reproach  him — she  did  not  even  look  at  him; 
but  Mr.  Templemore  felt  that  a  wall  of  ice  had 
risen  between  him  and  his  wife.  He  could  better 
forgive  the  sin  than  she  could  forgive  the  doubt. 

He  looked  at  her  very  moodily. 

"  I  see  I  must  go  after  all,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  replied  apathetically. 

"  I  shall  soon  return,"  he  continued,  looking  at 
her ;  but  she  did  not  answer. 

And  so  they  must  part !     These  two,  who  had 
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but  a  while  back  had  been  clasped  in  so  fond  an 
embrace,  must  part.  One  had  split  on  the  rock 
of  pride,  and  the  other  was  lost  in  shoals  of  doubt, 
and  the  waves  of  life  must,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
flow  between  them.  The  bond  of  love  was  strong 
still — strong  and  fervent ;  but  the  nobler  bond  of 
faith  was  broken. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go,"  he  said  desperately  ;  "  it  is 
best." 

Dora  had  not  believed  she  could  suffer  so  much. 
She  had  been  married  two  weeks — not  three — and 
he  left  her  either  because  her  presence  was  an  in- 
fliction he  could  not  bear,  or  because  the  convic- 
tion of  her  guilt  was  one  he  could  not  conquer. 
All  wish  of  justification  died  within  her.  She  felt 
turned  to  stone.  He  might  go,  he  might  stay ; 
not  another  protest  of  innocence  could  now  pass 
her  lips. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  again,  and  he  kissed  her ; 
alas !  how  coldly  now,  and  he  left  her. 

^'  He  will  go  soon,"  she  thought ;  and  having 
locked  herself  in,  she  went  to  the  window,  and 
stood  there  waiting.  She  looked  down  the  road. 
How  often  had  she  watched  for  his  return  when 
he  had  no  thought  of  her  !     She  remembered  how 
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he  and  Florence  had  once  entered  the  house  to- 
gether. She  remembered  how  her  laughing  face 
was  raised  to  his,  and  how  their  two  sunlit  figures 
dazzled  her  with  their  brightness.  The  jealous 
thrill  that  shot  throucrh  her  as  she  looked  at  them, 
the  flush  of  pain  which  rose  to  her  face  as  she 
turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  Eva's  wondering, 
"  Oh  I  how  red  you  are,  Cousin  Dora  I"  She  re- 
membered  them  every  one,  and  thinking  of  all  she 
had  suifered  for  the  sake  of  that  man,  and  how 
she  was  requited,  she  passionately  wished  that  she 
had  never  been  born. 

No  one  came  near  her.  Solitary  was  her  bitter 
hour.  Its  keenest  pang  was  soon  over.  She  heard 
the  carriaore-wheels  errindincj  on  the  OTavel,  she 
saw  it  going  down  the  steep  road.  She  sank  on 
her  knees  and  looked  at  it  through  blinding  tears, 
and  when  it  had  vanished  she  remained  there  still 
weeping,  how  long  she  knew  not. 

When  Dora  rose,  at  length,  her  heart  felt 
changed  within  her — a  bitterness,  a  resentment 
were  there  which  even  his  accusation  had  not 
wakened.  "  Deserted,"  she  thought,  "  betrayed, 
wronged,  and  cast  away  at  the  end  of  two  weeks !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TT  was  thus  Mrs.  Luaii  kept  her  promise  of 
-*-  making  Dora  Mr.  Templemore's  wife;  but 
her  boon  had  been  fatal — like  that  of  the  evil  spirit 
in  the  legend,  it  had  turned  into  calamity,  and  only 
led  to  the  deepest  woe,  Mr.  Templemore  was 
gone  ;  he  had  left  his  wife.  Whether  in  doubt  or 
in  weariness,  in  coldness  of  heart  or  in  aversion, 
for  howsoever  short  or  how  long  a  time,  he  had 
left  her.  It  was  best,  no  doubt,  not  to  pass  from 
such  fervid  affection  to  the  desolation  of  coldness 
and  doubt ;  it  was  best,  but,  oh  !  how  dreary ! 

"  And  Miss  Moore  and  Eva  are  gone  too,  and 
they  have  taken  away  Fido,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Courtenay. 

Dora  smiled  bitterly.  The  dog  too !  And  the 
child  had  not  so  much  as  bid  her  good-bye.  She 
was  an  outcast  in  her  husband's  house.  But  she 
did  not  complain.  She  felt  wrecked  on  a  shore 
which  no  joy  could  reach,  and  no  murmur  passed 
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her  lips.  It  was  so  useless  to  repine.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  all  right,  after  all,"  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
seeing  her  so  calm ;  and  when  they  met  that  even- 
ing in  the  garden,  whither  Dora  had  wandered  to 
seek  that  peace  which  came  not,  Mrs.  Courtenay's 
mind  was  full  of  another  theme. 

*'Dora,"  she  said,  mysteriously,  "I  met  Mrs. 
Luan  here  awhile  back.  What  ails  her  ?  How 
came  she  to  leave  John  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  apathetically  replied  Dora. 
"  What  should  ail  her  f 

"  Why  did  she  creep  along  that  avenue,  Dora  ? 
And,  when  she  saw  me,  why  did  she  smile,  and 
look  as  cunning  as  a  fox?" 

Dora  put  her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm  and 
looked  at  her.  Each  saw  what  the  other  meant, 
and  Dora  at  length  said  it  in  covered  speech. 

"  If  she  be  so,"  she  said,  '*  she  has  been  so  years." 

"  But  surely — surely,"  gasped  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
"  Mr.  Templemore  would  have  seen  it." 

"  Has  John  seen  it  ?  I  gave  him  a  hint  once, 
and  he  received  it  with  scorn.  No,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  could  not  see  it.  She  was  never  the  same 
when  he  was  by — never.  Everything  was  against 
me — everything." 
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"  But,  Dora,  what  are  we  to  do  f  asked  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  looking  frightened.     "  What  are    we 

to  do  r 

"  Nothing,"  said  Dora. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Templemore  were  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  looking  wistfully  at  her  daughter. 

Dora  could  not  answer  this.  Even  her  mother 
felt  how  desolate  they  were  without  him — how 
his  presence  would  have  brought  security  with  it, 
how  his  absence  meant  uneasiness  and  dread. 

"  The  first  time  he  took  me  in  his  arms  "  thouo;ht 
Dora,  "  I  felt,  ^  Now  have  I  found  a  refuge  against 
every  ill  man  can  inflict,  now  God's  hand  alone  can 
reach  me  here  !'  That  was  on  our  wedding-day — 
not  a  month  back — and  now  where  is  he  ? — where 
am  I  r 

**  Dora  !"  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay,  for  Dora's  tears 
were  flowing. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  crying,"  she  said,  trying 
to  smile.     ^'  Do  not  mind  it,  mamma." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  all  right,"  began  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  hesitatingly. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  Dora.     "  Look  at  aunt !" 

She  did  not  see  them.  She  was  e-oino;  down 
an  avenue,  peeping  first  on  one  side  then  on  the 
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other,  evidently  seekincr  somethincr  or  some  one. 

"  Why  has  she  left  John  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Dora,  with  a  wearied  sigh. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Luan  turned  round  and 
saw  them.  She  immediately  came  towards  them 
with  a  cheerful  aspect. 

"John  is  so  well,"  she  said,  "that  I  have  come 
out  for  a  walk." 

Her  manner  was  calm  and  composed.  Dora 
looked  at  her,  and  thought  bitterly  :  "  Mad  !  she 
is  not  mad  ;  but  she  hated  me  with  a  deadly  hate, 
for  John's  sake." 

They  entered  the  house  tosether.  Dora  neither 
looked  at  nor  spoke  to  her  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay  whispered  confidentially,  as  Mrs.  Luan  left 
them  to  go  back  to  John, 

"  I  daresay  she  is  all  ri^jht  after  all." 

The  two  ladies  retired  early  :  but  Dora  did  not 
retire  in  order  to  sleep.  She  long  stood  on  the 
balcony  of  her  room,  looking  at  the  sky,  black  and 
starless,  and  when  she  came  in  she  did  not  go  to 
bed  at  once.  She  sat  by  her  toilet-table,  undid 
her  hair,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  It 
already  seemed  so  long  ago  since  the  sad  face  she 
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saw  there  had  had  so  bright  a  story.  Was  this 
indeed  the  beggar-maid,  the  girl  witli  grey  eyes, 
and  hair  of  brown  gold,  whom  King  Cophetua 
loved  ?  Was  such  a  change  possible — was  it 
credible ?  "I  know  he  will  come  back,"  thought 
Dora ;  "  but  that  is  not  it.  I  do  not  want  Mr. 
Templemore,  I  want  my  husband,  and  something 
tells  me  that  I  shall  find  him  no  more.  If  he  could 
forgive — I  cannot.  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  If  he 
should  come  back  as  he  said  he  would — if  sitting 
thus  I  were  to  see  the  door  open — " 

She  paused  in  her  thoughts.  The  door  was 
opening — she  did  not  hear  it,  so  softly  did  it  move 
on  its  hinges — it  was  known  later  that  they  had 
been  oiled — but  a  wax  light  burned  on  her  toilet- 
table,  and  its  pale  gleam  reflected  in  the  glass 
showed  her,  though  dimly,  every  corner  of  the  vast 
room.  Thus  she  saw  the  door  open — her  heart 
beat — could  it  be  her  husband  ? — no,  it  was  Mrs. 
Luan's  head  she  saw  in  the  aperture.  A  sudden 
and  deadly  fear  paralyzed  Dora.  Her  heart  beat 
no  longer,  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth,  she  was  voiceless  and  motionless.  The 
door  continued  to  open,  Mrs.  Luan  stepped  in,  but 
no  velvety-footed  creature  could  have  made  less 
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noise  than  she  did.  Swiftly  she  shut  the  door 
behind  her,  and,  as  Dora,  who  had  not  stirred, 
saw  distinctly,  she  bolted  it.  "  She  has  come  to 
murder  me !"  thoucrht   Dora.     She   did   not  look 
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round,  she  did  not  cry,  but  as  Mrs.  Luan  slowly 
crept  towards  her  with  the  serpentine  motion  of  a 
feline  beast,  she  suddenly  blew  out  the  li.c;ht,  and 
stepping  round  the  toilet-table,  was  out  on  the  bal- 
cony in  a  moment. 

A  baffled  cry  of  rage  burst  from  the  mad  wo- 
man when  she  thus  suddenly  found  herself  in  the 
darkness  of  the  vast  room.  She  groped  about  for 
Dora,  shrieking  in  her  frenzy  ;  and  Dora,  standing 
on  the  balcony,  never  moved,  never  spoke,  never 
by  the  slightest  motion  gave  her  enemy  the  least 
clue  to  the  spot  where  she  stood  sheltered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

But  Mrs.  Luan's  screams  had  roused  the  house. 
Dora  heard  exclamations  of  alarm  in  the  garden, 
on  the  staircase,  but  she  also  heard  her  aunt  say- 
ing, "  I  shall  get  you  ! — I  shall  get  you  ! — you  are 
out  on  the  balcony ! — I  shall  get  you  !" 

She  heard  her  groping  near  the  toilet-table — 
within  a  few  paces  of  her — she  felt  the  window 
move,  and  still  she  had  self-command  enough  to 
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keep  in  the  wild  scream  of  terror  which  nearly 
passed  her  lips.  Meanwhile  the  sounds  of  help 
came  nearer,  they  gathered  round  her  door,  it  was 
tried,  shaken  violently,  then  burst  open.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  and  the  servants  rushed  in,  and  with 
them  came  a  flood  of  light.  Pale  as  death,  but  still 
calm,  Dora  stepped  out  from  her  hiding-place,  and 
standing  with  the  crimson  window-curtains  behind 
her,  she  said,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Luan,  who  crouched 
and  cowered  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  "  She  has 
gone  mad! — take  care! — she  wanted  to  murder  me!" 
There  was  a  pause  of  wonder,  of  fear,  and 
doubt ;  then  the  men  approached  the  mad  woman. 
The  struggle  w^as  violent,  but  brief  and  silent. 
Neither  Mrs.  Luan  nor  the  men  who  tried  to 
master  her  uttered  one  word.  In  a  few  moments 
they  had  succeeded,  and  Mrs.  Luan,  firmly  bound, 
sat  silent  and  sullen  in  Dora's  chair.  Dora  stood 
and  looked  at  her,  and  as  she  looked,  she  could 
hear  John  laughing  upstairs.  That  fierce,  wild 
creature,  as  dangerous  as  a  wild  beast,  and  as  fell 
in  its  instincts,  was  the  mother  who  had  borne 
John  Luan,  reared  him,  and  loved  him  with  such 
passionate  tenderness,  that  it  had  helped  to  make 
her  what  Dora  saw.     As  she  stood  thus  gazing  at 
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Iier  moody  aunt,  with  the  dishevelled  hair  falling 
around  her  sullen  face,  Mrs.  Templemore  heard  a 
voice  near  her  saj'ing,  "  Please,  ma'am,  here  is  a 
letter  Mr.  Templemore  left  for  you.  Jacques  was 
to  give  it,  but  forgot  it." 

Dora  started,  and  waking  from  her  dream,  she 
saw  Fanny.  AYith  a  trembling  hand  she  took 
her  husband's  letter  and  broke  the  seal.  A  bundle 
of  silk  notes  fell  out,  and  fluttered  on  the  floor  ; 
but  Dora  did  not  heed  them.  With  feverish 
eagerness  she  read  the  first  letter  Mr.  Temple- 
more had  written  to  her  since  their  marriage.  It 
was  brief,  cold,  but  strictly  courteous.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore placed  a  large  sum  at  his  wife's  disposal, 
and  informed  her  that  he  should  expect  to  find 
her  alone  on  his  return  to  Les  Roches.  Dora 
turned  very  pale.  Money  and  her  mother's  ban- 
ishment I — this  was  her  sentence.  He  had  gone 
to  seek  his  pleasure,  and  place  his  child  in  safety, 
and  he  had  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  sor- 
row or  evil  chance  mic^ht  come  in  his  absence. 
Was  this  what  he  had  promised  on  their  wedding- 
day  ?  Fanny  had  picked  up  the  notes,  and  she 
handed  them  to  her  mistress,  but  even  as  she  put 
them  back  in  the  envelope  Dora  felt  that  her  re- 
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solve  was  taken.  "  I  will  die  before  I  eat  his  bread 
or  live  on  his  money,"  she  thought. 

Mrs.  Luan  now  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  have  made  a  lady  of  you,"  she  said — "  I 
have  made  a  lady  of  you,  Dora." 

"  You  have,"  answered  her  niece,  looking  at  the 
madwoman  with  a  passion  of  grief  she  could  not 
control — "  you  have,  and  I  know  the  cost." 

Even  as  she  said  it,  John  laughed  again  in  his 
room.  He,  too,  had  paid  the  price  of  Dora's  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  Mr.  Templemore's  wife. 

"  Oh !  Dora,  Dora,"  pitifully  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  "  what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

Dora  looked  at  her  and  smiled — oh !  how  sadly ! 
— how  drearily ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ITTE  may  decree  a  thincr  in  the  first  bitterness 
'  "  of  our  resentment,  and  Providence  may  so 
far  favour  us,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfil 
our  angry  desire ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Tera- 
plemore's  wife.  The  day  after  he  had  left  Les 
Roches,  Dora  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ryan 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds.  The  shares 
of  the  Redmore  Mines  had  turned  from  so  much 
waste  paper  to  gold,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  joy,  wrote  to  Miss  Courtenay,  advanc- 
ing a  sum  which  he  considered  that  she  might 
need.  That  she  had  left  Les  Roches,  and  gone 
back  to  Madame  Bertrand's,  he  knew,  but  happi- 
ness is  selfish,  and  Dora  had  forgotten  to  tell  him 
of  her  marriage. 

"  People  should  send  cards,"  very  sensibly  re- 
marked Mrs.  Courtenay. 

She  said  this  by  John's  sick-bed,  where  a  nurse 
had  now  taken  Mrs.  Luan's  place.     The  young 
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man's  case  had  been  pronounced  desperate,  and 
for  his  sake  Dora  had  resolved  to  wait  till  all  was 
over.  But  neither  was  that  to  be.  The  peril 
which  had  cost  her  so  dear  passed  away.  John's 
life  hung  on  a  thread  for  a  few  days,  then  youth 
and  strength  prevailed,  and  he  came  back  to  life, 
and,  alas  !  too,  to  grief.  He  bore  his  sorrow  man- 
fully, but  the  place  where  he  had  suffered  so  ter- 
ribly was  hateful  to  him.  He  would  not  wait  till 
his  recovery  was  final  to  leave  Les  Roches,  and 
Dora  did  not  detain  him.  The  sooner  all  was 
over  the  better  it  would  be. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  had  been  very  unwell  since  the 
terrible  evenino;  on  which  her  sister-in-law's  in- 
sanity  had  broken  out,  and  Dora  went  no  further 
than  the  gate  of  Les  Roches  with  her  cousin. 
There  they  parted.  He  was  going  to  resume  a 
life  of  labour  shorn  of  every  hope  which  had  once 
made  it  dear,  and  he  looked  at  her  in  sad  silence. 

Mrs.  Oourtenay's  querulous  complaints  that  Mr. 
Templemore  did  not  write,  had  told  John  a  sad 
story,  which  Dora's  pale  face  now  completed.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended her  marriage,  nothing  of  the  causes  which 
had  estranged  her  husband,  nor  of  his  own  connec- 
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tiou  with  her  grief  ;  but  that  ^rief  he  saw,  and 
when  she  stood  so  wan  and  languid  before  him,  he 
looked  at  her  with  sullen  and  jealous  sorrow.  ^\'ho 
was  that  cold  husband,  that  Dora  should  love  him 
thus  ?  What  right  had  that  stranger,  that  man 
whom  she  had  detested  years,  the  successful  rival 
who  had  laid  Paul  Courtenay  in  his  grave,  thus 
to  go  robbing  other  men,  snatching  the  sweet  prizes 
of  life  from  them — then  casting  them  away  so 
ruthlessly?  For  a  moment  John  Luan  was  his 
mother's  son  ;  if  a  thought,  a  wish  of  his  could 
have  annihilated  Mr.  Templemore,  Dora's  husband 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  What  I  had  he  lost 
her  for  this?  Was  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
years,  about  whom  he  had  dreamed  so  fondl\', 
whose  loss  had  brought  him  to  death's  door,  was 
she  to  be  treated  like  a  cast-off  mistress  by  the  man 
who  had  deprived  him  of  all  joy  ?  "  If  I  could 
kill  him  I  would  I"  thought  John  Luan,  setting 
his  teeth.  Yes,  he  would  gladly  have  murdered 
Mr.  Templemore  just  then,  and,  of  course,  have 
married  his  widow. 

It  is  well  that  a  man's   feelino;s  are  not  alwavs 
spoken  ;  it  is  well,  too,  that  the  thoughts  and  wishes 
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which  enter  his  heart  when  he  has  left  the  door 
open  to  the  tempting  devil  who  comes  to  all  in 
such  evil  hours — it  is  well,  we  say,  that  these  abide 
not,  unless  with  the  dangerous  and  the  bad.  John 
Luan  was  neither.  But  neither  was  he  very  good, 
for  good-nature  is  not  goodness.  He  could  be 
sullen  and  revengeful  when  he  thought  himself 
wronged,  and  from  that  hour  he  hated  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  whom  he  had  not  loved  before. 

Something  of  this  Dora  saw,  for  she  thought : 
"  Yes,  John,  the  living  husband  has  avenged  the 
dead  brother  on  the  faithless  sister;"  but  all  she 
said,  as  she  looked  down  the  road  was, 

"  I  envy  you — I  envy  you,  John  Luan.  Your 
cares  are  heavy,  your  sorrows  are  cruel,  and  you 
are  alone,  and  yet  I  envy  you.  You  can  go  forth 
and  strive.   You  can  go  forth  and  conquer,  perhaps." 

"  Conquer  what  f '  he  asked,  moodily. 

"  What  you  need,  John — forgetfulness." 

With  what  passionate  longing  she  looked  down 
that  white  road  which  wound  away  to  the  busy 
city  below.  If  it  had  led  to  that  ancient  world  of 
the  poets,  that  world  where  Lethe  flowed,  her  gaze 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  intent  and  yearning 
than   it   was.     It  could   scarcely  have  taken   less 
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heed  than  it  did    of    him.      He   saw   and  feh  it. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said,  a  little  hurriedly. 
*'  Good-bve,  Dora." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  replied,  listlessly. 

She  gave  him  her  cold  hand.  He  might  go,  he 
might  stay — John  felt  it  changed  nothing  in  her 
life.  He  walked  down  the  road,  followed  by  the 
servant  who  carried  the  carpet-bag,  and  he  never 
looked  back.  Yet  Dora  loner  watched  him.  Even 
when  he  was  out  of  sight  she  stood  there  envying 
him.  He  might  go  away  and  strive,  as  she  had 
said,  and  forget.  ^'  If  I  could  but  forget,"  she 
thought,  as  she  at  length  turned  away.  ''  Oh  I  if 
I  but  could  !"  Her  heart  beat — her  whole  being 
trembled.  "  Forget !"  she  thought.  "  Oh  1  God, 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget !" 

And  she  was  right.  There  is  somethins;  both 
passionate  and  sweet  in  the  memor}^  of  lost  happi- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  few  sorrows  to  which  we 
cling.  Proserpina  never  forgot,  we  are  told,  the 
flowers  which  she  was  gathering  in  the  plains  of 
Enna,  when  the  dark  king  bore  her  away.  If  he 
had  taken  her  to  Olympus  itself,  and  not  to  Hades, 
she  could  not  have  forgotten  them.  Never  again 
should  there  have  been  such  perfumed  violets  and 
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anemones  SO  fair.  Goddess  though  she  was,  and 
immortal,  she,  too,  had  a  youth,  and  looked  back 
with  vain  yearning  to  its  golden  gates  closed  for 
ever.  Time  could  not  wither,  age  could  not  fade 
her  beauty,  but  something  there  had  been  for  her, 
something  which  there  could  be  no  more.  But  to 
remember  is  not  to  forgive,  unfortunately,  and 
though  there  was  a  smile  on  Dora's  lips  when  she 
went  back  to  her  mother,  there  was  also  a  settled 
resolve  in  her  heart.  She  found  Mrs.  Courtenay 
much  depressed. 

^'I  cannot  get  over  it,"  she  said  plaintively,  in 
answer  to  her  daughter's  question.  "  Poor  Mrs. 
Luan  !  I  miss  her  so,  Dora.  And  then  Mr. 
Templemore  stays  away  so  long." 

Dora  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  sat  with  her 
look  fixed  moodily  on  empty  space.  The  walls 
with  their  pictures,  the  brown  and  grave  furniture> 
of  her  mother's  room,  the  window  and  the  land- 
scape it  framed,  had  vanished  from  her  view.  She 
saw  a  sea-beaten  shore,  a  rocky  coast,  a  low  village 
straggling  along  the  beach,  and  there  she  made  a 
refuge  and  a  home,  far  away  from  Mr.  Tern  pie- 
more's  house  and  his  money. 

"  Mamma,"    she   said   suddenly,  looking  up   at 
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her  mother,  "you  want  a  change,  and  you  must 
take  one." 

"  Of  course  I  want  a  change,"  said  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  a  little  peevishly ;  "  and  if,  instead  of  run- 
ning away,  Mr.  Templemore  had  stayed  here,  he 
could  have  taken  us  somewhere." 

Never  was  unconsciousness  of  the  offence  of 
her  presence  more  complete  than  Mrs.  Courtenay's. 

"Mr.  Templemore  is  enjoying  himself  in  Lon- 
don, I  daresay,"  replied  Dora ;  "and  London 
would  not  do  for  us,  mamma.  You  want  rest  and 
quietness,  after  the  shock  you  have  had.  Why 
should  we  not  go  to  Ireland  ?" 

"My  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay,  much  startled, 
"  what  would  your  husband  sav  to  that  ?" 

"Why  should  he  sav  anvthing?"  composedly 
replied  Dora  ;  "  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  misses  me  just  now.  He  will  come  and  look 
for  me  when  he  wants  me,' mamma." 

She  spoke  so  calmly,  with  so  little  appearance 
of  resentment,  that  her  mother  was  deceived.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  yield  an  immediate  assent  to 
Dora's  proposal ;  she  hesitated  and  demurred,  but 
Dora's  quiet  arguments  conquered  her  resistance 
in    the  end.     Little  by  little   she  gave  way,  and 
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finally  she  saw  nothing  that  was  not  right  or  fea- 
sible about  this  expedition  to  the  Irish  coast. 

''  A  child  could  cheat  her/'  thought  Dora,  look- 
ing at  her  guileless  little  mother  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  ;  "  and  it  is  this  innocent  being — iny  mother, 
too,  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  Les  Roches  !  It 
is  she  whom  Mr.  Templemore  could  believe  an  ac- 
complice in  a  base  plan  to  rob  him  of  his  liberty. 
If  his  heart  had  not  already  been  turned  from  me, 
would  my  poor  mad  aunt's  story  have  prevailed 
against  us  ?" 

It  is  dangerous  to  sting  a  woman's  pride,  and 
most  dangerous  of  all  when  she  loves.  Indiffer- 
ence is  a  wonderful  peacemaker,  and  there  are  few 
wounds  it  will  not  heal.  Dora  longed,  though 
perhaps  she  did  not  know  it,  to  pay  Mr.  Temple- 
more  back  in  coin,  and  to  show  him  that  she,  too, 
could  live  without  him.  And  yet  she  prepared 
but  slowly  for  their  departure,  and  lingered  over 
the  task ;  perhaps  she  had  a  secret  hidden  hope 
that  her  husband  would  return  suddenly,  and  pre- 
vent her  flight,  but  he  did  not.  Slow  though  Dora 
was,  everything  w^as  soon  ready,  and  she  said  gaily 
to  her  mother  one  evening, 

"We   go   by   the   first    train,    and    I    am    so 
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glad ;    the   change   will   do  us  a  world  of  good." 

*'I  hope  so/'  answered  Mrs.  Courtenay  rather 
languidly. 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Dora,  still  cheerful ;  and 
she  went  out  for  a  lonely  walk,  but  looking  ^*  as 
bright  as  sunshine,"  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
The  evening  was  fair  and  still.  A  dewy  freshness 
was  falling  on  the  garden.  Never,  it  seemed  to 
Dora,  had  its  flowers  sent  forth  a  fragrance  so 
penetrating.  She  bent  to  gather  some,  then 
turned  away,  leaving  them  on  their  stems.  "  Stay 
here,"  she  thought — "stay  and  blow  and  wither 
here.  If  I  leave  this  place,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  you  ?" 

She  entered  the  shady  grounds.  How  cool, 
how  fresh,  how  mysterious  they  looked — but  how 
sad,  too,  was  their  loneliness !  In  these  alleys 
Eva's  loud  joyous  laugh  had  rung.  On  that  old 
bench  Mr.  Templemore  and  Florence  had  sat  and 
talked  of  love.  Dora  stood  before  it,  looking  at  it 
as  moodily  as  if  it  were  an  altar  on  which  her 
youth  had  been  laid  and  sacrificed  by  some  pitiless 
Calchas. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  come  between  them  ?  "  she 
thought i  "why  did  he  ever  seek  me  ?     The  sordid 
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cares  of  life  would  have  saved  me  from  love.  I 
daresay  I  would  have  married  John  Luan  in  the 
end — out  of  very  weariness,  as  so  many  girls  do 
marry.  And  I  would  have  read  novels,  and  won- 
dered at  that  happy  love-match  one  reads  of  so 
much  and  sees  so  seldom,  and  my  life  would  have 
been  as  a  quiet  dream.  And  now  it  is  all  woe 
and  bitterness.  I  am  as  a  usurper  who  cannot  ab- 
dicate. I  cannot  set  him  free — and  he  cannot 
love  me.  For  a  few  days  he  was  bewitched ; 
something  was  on  him  which  looked  like  love,  but 
was  not  it;  and  now  that  something  has  left  me, 
and  his  heart  has  gone  back  to  her.  And  I  must 
either  see  it  and  suffer  agonies,  or  leave  him,  as  I 
do — and  suffer  still.  Never  again  can  T  be  happy 
— never,  and  I  am  not  twenty-five  !  Paul — Paul 
— my  brother,  why  did  I  forget  you !" 

She  sank  on  her  knees  on  the  damp  earth,  and 
laid  her  fevered  cheek  on  the  stone  bench.  She 
could  not  weep,  but  she  let  the  flood  of  bitter 
thought  rise  and  overwhelm  her;  and  when  re- 
membrance returned,  and  she  left  the  past  and  its 
dead  for  the  present  and  the  living,  she  was 
shivering,  and  the  chill ness  of  the  spot  and  the 
hour  seemed  to  have  reached  her  very  heart.     She 
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went  back  to  the  house  and  entered  it,  but  she  did 
not  go  to  her  mother's  apartment.  She  took  a  liaht 
and  went  over  every  room  that  had  once  been  dear 
and  familiar  to  her.  "After  all,  I  could  stay," 
she  thouaht,  **  and  he  would  come  back.  I  could 
stay,  but  I  will  not  ;  and  when  he  returns,  he  shall 
find  that  solitude  he  went  so  far  to  seek.  No  more 
need  he  leave  his  home  to  shun  me." 

Dora  was  standincr  in  the  school-room  as  she 
came  to  this  bitter  conclusion.  Eva's  crlobes,  her 
books,  her  piano  were  there,  and  Dora's  own  chair 
by  the  window.  Some  pleasant  and  some  severe 
visions  haunted  this  apartment.  She  had  been 
very  happy  here,  but  here  too  she  had  suffered 
keenly.  Well,  both  that  joy  and  that  sorrow  were 
over  now.  She  had  entered  a  dull,  cold  world, 
where  neither  abided,  where  all  was  shade  and  en- 
durance. "  I  will  write  to  him  here,"  thought 
Dora.  She  sat  down,  and  taking  up  the  pen  which 
had  so  often  corrected  Eva's  exercises,  and  lay 
there  unused,  she  wrote  to  Eva's  father.  She  did 
not  complain,  she  did  not  reproach,  but  she  refused 
to  accept  the  fate  he  laid  upon  her.  It  was  a 
proud,  cold  letter,  but  it  was  also,  though  Dora  did 
not  think  so,  the  letter  of  a  woman  who  still  loved 
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the  husband  whose  house  she  was  leaving.  It  lay 
before  her,  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she 
looked  at  it,  thinking,  "  This  is  my  first  letter  to 
him.  I  wonder  what  love-letters  are  like,  and  how 
they  feel  who  write  or  read  them  f '  She  wondered 
too  how  he  would  feel  when  this  letter  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Would  he  seek  and  follow  her,  fond 
and  repentant?  Would  he  come  and  claim  his 
wife,  angry  and  authoritative,  or  would  he  simply 
leave  her  in  scornful  silence?  "I  could  burn  it 
and  stay,"  she  thought ;  "  nothing  compels  me  to 
go — nothing.  It  is  time  yet,  and  to-morrow  it 
will  be  too  late."  But  what  avails  time  when  we 
will  not  take  that  inestimable  boon  ?  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  that  Fate,  of  whom  we  speak  with  mys- 
t-erious  dread,  lies  in  our  hand,  and  is  the  servant 
of  our  own  will.  "  He  left  me,"  thought  Dora  ; 
"  days  and  weeks  have  passed,  and  he  has  not 
written,  not  made  a  sign — I  do  not  know  where  he 
is — I  do  not  even  know  the  abode  of  his  child. 
His  last  act  was  to  signify  my  mother's  exile,  and 
to  give  me  money." 

She  rose  as  this  stinging  thought  came  to  her, 
she  went  up  to  her  room,  she  took  out  the  bank- 
notes from  her  desk ;  she  enclosed  them  with  her 
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letter,   sealed  the  packet,  then    rang   for  Fanny. 

"  We  leave  early  to-morrow  morning,"  she  said, 
trying  to  speak  calmly ;  "  Mr.  Templemore  will 
soon  return.  It  is  not  worth  while  sending  this  by 
post — you  will  give  it  to  him  when  he  comes  back, 
Fanny." 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand,  and  mechanically 
Dora  gave  her  the  packet ;  but,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause,  she  took  it  back,  and  put  it  in  the 
drawer.  "  You  will  find  it  there  to-morrow,"  she 
said. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  replied  Fanny.  She  looked 
as  unconscious  as  she  well  could  look,  but  she  had 
felt  the  soft,  limp  notes  through  the  envelope,  and 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  Dora's  journey. 

"  He  may  follow  me  if  he  chooses,"  thought 
Dora ;  '^  but  never  unless  he  seeks  for  me  shall  I 
enter  the  house  where  he  left  me  after  we  had 
been  married  a  fortnight.  The  sin,  if  sin  there 
be,  lies  with  him,  and  not  w^ith  me." 
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rj'^HE  long  sleepless  night  was  over.  A  dull  grey 
"^  light  told  of  coming  dawn  when  Dora  rose 
and  dressed.  It  was  too  early,  and  she  knew  it, 
but  she  was  wearied  of  her  own  restlessness,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  motion  alone  would  calm  the  fever 
within  her.  Besides,  she  wanted  to  go  to  Rouen 
before  leaving  Les  Roches  with  her  mother. 

The  porter  at  the  lodge  was  taking  what  he 
called  his  morning  nap  when  the  voice  of  his 
ybung  mistress  unexpectedly  roused  him  by  re- 
questing the  iron  gate  to  be  opened.  The  porter's 
conclusion  was  that  he  was  dreaming,  and  that  this 
was  not  his  morning  nap  but  his  midnight  sleep, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  stir ;  but  Dora's  voice 
rose  higher,  and  by  knocking  at  his  door  she  con- 
vinced the  porter  that  he  was  not  asleep  and 
dreaming,  but  that  Mr.  Templemore's  wife  wanted 
to  leave  Les  Roches.  So  he  rose  wondering,  and 
let  her  out,  and  looked  after  her  as  she  glided 
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down  the  srev  road  where  the  light  of  mornincr 
was  gradually  stealing,  wakening  the  tall  trees 
from  their  long,  caltn  sleep,  and  giving  a  token  to 
the  closed  daisies  in  the  dewy  grass  that  the  sun 
was  coming  fast. 

Swiftly  and  with  a  sort  of  lontrino;  Dora  went 
on  till  she  reached  her  old  home  and  Madame 
Bertrand's  house.  ^ladame  Bertrand  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  her  shutters,  and  she  still  wore  the 
cotton  handkerchief  around  her  head,  preliminary 
to  the  donning  of  the  close  white  cap  by  which  it 
was  to  be  succeeded.  She  smiled  brightly  and 
nodded  cheerfully  on  seeing  Dora. 

'*  Good  morning.  Mademoiselle — Madame,  I 
mean,"  she  added,  correcting  herself,  '^  for  I  have 
been  told  you  are  Madame  now,  the  wife  of 
Doctor  Richard." 

Dora  stood  like  one  transfixed.  The  wife  of 
Doctor  Richard  !  How  much  happiness  had  once 
seemed  comprised  in  these  words;  and  now  what 
was  their  meaning? 

"Will  you  not  come  in?"  asked  Madame  Ber- 
trand,  still  bright  and  cheerful ;  and  as  Dora 
nodded  consent,  she  came  and  opened  the  door  to 
her  with  a  look  that  had  a  world  of  knowing  and 
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shrewd  congratulation  in  It.  Dora  soon  recovered 
herself,  and  tried  to  look  like  a  happy  bride. 

"I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  Madame 
Bertrand,"  she  said  ;  "  we  are  leaving  Les  Roches, 
and  as  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  return,  I 
would  not  ""o  without  seeino;  vou  once  more." 

Madame  Bertrand  was  very  grateful,  and  made 
a  few  inquiries  which  showed  that  she  concluded 
Mr.  Templemore  to  be  bent  on  the  same  journey 
with  his  wife.  Dora  did  not  undeceiv^e  her,  there 
was  no  need  to  do  so,  but  after  a  brief  pause  she  said, 

"  I  see  your  rooms  are  not  let.  Will  you  let  me 
see  them  again  ?  I  always  intended  drawing  the 
view  from  my  room  window,  but  I  never  did  ;  I 
fancy  that  if  I  look  at  it  now  I  can  make  a  sketch 
of  it." 

Madame  Bertrand  felt  delighted  and  flattered 
at  the  request.  She  always  had  said  the  view 
from  Mademoiselle's  room  was  a  pretty  view,  but 
a  Parisian  family  who  had  looked  at  the  apartment 
yesterday  had  declared  it  w^as  toHstSj  and  enough  to 
give  one  the  spleen,  and  had  gone  to  live  near  the 
Rue  de  I'lmperatrice,  which  was  so  glaring  that  it 
was  enough  to  dazzle  one's  eyes  out,  in  Madame 
Bertrand's  opinion. 
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Thus  she  chattered  as  she  went  upstairs  with 
Dora,  but  luckily  she  did  not  stay.  The  baker 
and  the  milkman  summoned  her  below.  Her 
sabots  clattered  down  the  staircase,  and  Dora  was 
alone  in  her  old  room.  ^Madame  Bertrand  had 
opened  the  window ;  the  sun  was  up  now,  the  out- 
lines of  the  o;rev  old  church  were  cut  on  a  blue 
sky,  and  though  its  body  was  still  in  shadow  the 
flowers  that  grew  in  the  buttresses  stirred  gently 
in  the  little  wind  that  came  from  the  river,  and 
had  an  air  of  vounfr,  briojht  mornino;  life  about 
them.  How  gay  they  looked  on  that  carved  stony 
background,  from  which  centuries  had  taken  away 
its  first  hardness,  o-ivino;  instead  a  tender  thoucrh 
massive  grace.  How  pure  and  transparent  was 
the  green  of  the  vine  leaves  through  which  the  fresh 
morning  breeze  was  playing,  as  if  to  toy  thus  with 
nature's  beautiful  things  were  the  end  of  its  being, 
and  how  evervthin^  she  saw  seemed  to  Dora  to  be 
telling  her  again  the  story  of  her  lost  happiness ! 
She  stood  and  looked  with  a  beating  heart.  Her 
hand  was  idle,  no  pencil  traced  that  view  on  paper, 
and  yet  she  was  drawing  it  all  the  time — drawing  it 
in  outlines  which  man's  hand  could  never  efface,  in 
colours  which  time  could  not  fade,  on  a  poor,  frail 
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mortal  tablet,  indeed,  but  one  which  would  last  as 
long  as  her  own  being. 

"  Doctor  Richard's  wife,"  she  thought,  turning 
away  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  sat  waiting, 
watching  and  dreaming  too,  by  that  window.  "Yes, 
thus  it  might  have  been  well ;  but  I  am  like  you, 
Griselidis,  I  too  have  been  taken  from  low  estate, 
and  I  too  must  pay  the  cost,  for  the  full  price  is 
not  told  yet  ;  but  oh !  how  bitter  these  first  instal- 
ments have  been !"  She  lowered  her  veil  and 
went  downstaire  hastily. 

"^Good-bye,  Madame  Bertrand,"  she  said — 
"  good-bye.     God  bless  you  !" 

Madame  Bertrand  looked  for  the  drawing  ;  she 
uttered  an  exclamation.  She  wanted  to  see  it, 
also  to  send  her  respectful  compliments  to  Ma- 
dame Courtenay,  but  Dora  was  gone.  Swiftly 
though  she  went  away,  however,  Madame  Ber- 
trand had  seen  tears  glistening  on  her  cheeks 
through  her  veil. 

"  The  dear  young  creature !"  she  said,  when 
mentioning  the  fact  of  Dora's  visit  to  one  of  her 
gossips.  "  She  was  so  affected  at  parting  from 
me,  that  she  wept.  But  all  my  lodgers  doted  on 
me,  excepting  Monsieur  Theodore." 
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Another  errand,  besides  the  wish  of  seeing  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  once  more  had  brought  Dora  to 
Rouen ;  but  this  was  soon  fulfilled,  and  Mrs. 
Courtenay  had  only  finished  dressing  when  her 
daughter  entered  her  room. 

"  Mv  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay.  "Fanny  told  me  you  were  out — I  got 
quite  uneasy." 

"  I  went  to  order  a  carriage,"  replied  Dora, 
calmly ;  then,  seeing  her  mother's  amazed  look, 
she  added  :  "  you  know  how  particular  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  is  about  his  horses.  I  cannot  say  what 
the  coachman  would  do,  once  he  had  put  us  down 
at  the  station." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  supposed  her  daughter  was 
right,  but  it  was  plain  that,  as  the  hour  for  leav- 
ing Les  Roches  drew  nigh,  she  felt  bewildered  and 
perplexed.  Dora  looked  very  cheerful,  though 
she  also  looked  very  white.  She  was  lively  and 
talkative,  but  she  ate  no  breakfast;  yet  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay was  lulled  to  sleep,  and  she  innocently  said, 
as  she  looked  out  at  the  garden  from  the  breakfast- 
table, 

'^  I  like  going,  because  I  like  a  change  ;  but  do 
you  know,  Dora,  I  shall  also  like  coming  back  to 
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Les   Roches  ?     It   looks   so   bright  and  gay  this 


morning." 


A  strange  expression  passed  across  Dora's  pale 
face,  but  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay's  sight  was  not  very  good,  so  the 
meaning,  wdiich  a  person  of  keener  mental  and 
physical  vision  than  she  was  might  have  read 
there,  escaped  her.  Jacques  came,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  the  carriage  had  arrived,  breakfast 
was  over,  and  it  was  time  to  go.  Dora  went  up  to 
her  room  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  also  to  give  the 
letter,  which  had  lain  in  the  drawer  all  night,  into 
Fanny's  hand.  The  girl  noticed  how  cold  and 
pale  her  mistress  looked,  also  how  her  little,  ner- 
vous hand  shook ;  but  well-bred  servants  have 
eyes,  and  see  not,  and  nothing  in  her  pretty,  stolid 
face  betrayed  that  she  had  guessed  Mrs.  Temple- 
more's  secret. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  long,  bitter  struggle. 
It  expired  with  the  last  pang.  What  remained  to 
be  gone  through  was  mere  mechanical  endurance. 
Dora  went  down  to  her  mother  ;  they  entered  the 
carriage,  it  wheeled  round  the  gravel  path,  passed 
through  the  gates,  then  went  down  the  road  at  a 
rapid  pace.     Tiie  trees,  the  hedges,  the  villas  on 
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either  side  rushed  past  them.  Children  in  gar- 
dens, servants  at  bedroom  windows,  were  seen, 
then  vanished.  The  cool  streets  of  Kouen  w^ere 
entered.  Sunshine  stole  down  the  roofs  of  houses, 
lit  up  dark  alleys,  and  poured  in  full  broad  radi- 
ance on  church  fronts,  rich  with  carving. 

"  That  is  Saint  Ouen,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
looking  out  of  the  carriage  window.  But  Dora 
leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  would  not 
see  the  entrance  to  the  Gallery.  She  had  gone 
through  sufficient  bitterness  that  morning,  and 
needed  no  more. 

The  rest  was  nothing.  It  was  merely  getting 
into  a  railway  carriage,  and  being  conveyed 
through  a  green  landscape,  which  Dora's  eyes 
saw  not,  whilst  Mrs.  Courtenay  made  pretty  child- 
ish remarks,  or  uttered  little  screams  of  wonder, 
which  her  daughter  did  not  hear.  Both  speech 
and  exclamations  ceased  rather  suddenlv,  and 
Dora  did  not  miss  them.  She  was  again  going 
through  that  meeting  in  the  parlour  at  Kensing- 
ton, when,  reading  sudden  and  unexpected  love  in 
Mr.  Templemore's  eyes,  she  had  placed  her  hand 
in  his.  Had  she  been  all  deceived,  then  ?  Surely 
he  had  cheated  himself  before  he  had  thus  con- 
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vinced  her,  and  led  to  their  mutual  loss  and  be- 
trayal. But  even  if  it  had  been  so — even  if  he 
had  loved  her  for  a  few  hours — what  mattered  it 
now  ?  Was  not  every  second  of  time  separating 
them,  and  had  she  not  herself  done  it,  and  did  she 
repent  it  ? 

Dora  roused  herself,  and  compressed  her  lips, 
and  kept  in  the  quick,  troubled  breath  that  would 
come  with  that  vain  yearning  towards  a  broken 
past.  The  tame,  common-place  parlour,  the  trees, 
the  grey  twilight,  all  faded  away,  and  the  bright 
green  landscape,  and  the  railway  carriage,  and  her 
mother's  presence  came  back.  Suddenly  she  uttered 
a  sort  of  cry. 

"  Mamma !  mamma !"  she  said,  seizing  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  hand,  "  what  is  it  ? — what  ails  you  ?" 

"I — I  am  not  very  well,"  faintly  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

The  change  in  her  countenance  was  so  striking 
and  ominous,  that  a  cold  terror  struck  on  Dora's 
heart.  This  was  no  trifling  ailment,  no  passing 
weakness  or  fainting  fit. 

"  Mamma,"  she  cried,  her  voice  rising  with  sud- 
den anguish,  "  mamma,  do  tell  me  what  ails 
you  r 
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"  I — I  don't  know,"  stammered  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
"  I  felt  very  strange  all  night — but  I  thought  it 
would  go." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hand  and  seemed 
unable  to  say  more.  They  were  alone  in  the  car- 
riage. 

"  We  shall  alight  at  the  next  station  "  said  Dora. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  did  not  answer.  Her  counten- 
ance was  vacant,  and  the  hand  which  Dora  held 
was  cold  and  clammy.  How  drearily  slow  felt  the 
motion  of  the  train,  yet  it  soon  slackened  its  speed 
and  stopped  at  a  branch  station.  The  line  here 
passed  through  a  green  park,  at  the  end  of  which 
Dora  could  see  the  closed  windows  of  an  old 
chateau ;  no  other  dwelling  was  visible,  yet  Dora 
remembered  the  place  at  once.  She  alighted,  put 
a  few  questions,  and  learned  that  they  were,  as  she 
thought,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  village 
inn  where  they  had  once  dined  with  Mr.  Temple- 
more.  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  helped  down,  and  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  "  White  Horse  " 
for  a  vehicle ;  it  came,  after  a  brief  delay.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  was  lifted  up  into  it,  and  they  drove 
slowly  through  a  green,  happy  landscape,  that  made 
Dora's  heart  ache.     Yet  her  mother  was  no  worse 
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when  they  reached  the  "  White  Horse."    She  even 
said  she  felt  better. 

^'  The  doctor  is  waiting,"  said  the  landlady,  com- 
ing out  to  receive  them. 

Nothing  was  changed  about  the  old  place,  and 
this  homely  woman's  face  was  not  altered.  Time 
had  told  her  no  sad  story,  her  bright  blue  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks  spoke  of  unbroken  content  and  stead- 
fast cheerfulness.  That  gulf  which  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Templemore's  wife  and  her  lost  happi- 
ness had  all  been  smooth  level  ground  to  her. 
Small  cares  and  daily  tasks  had  filled  those  days 
which  Dora  had  found  so  dreary  and  so  eventful. 
But  she  had  no  time  to  linger  over  these  thoughts ; 
her  mother  was  conveyed  to  the  best  room  of  the 
house — she  remembered  it  too — and  there  they 
found  Doctor  Gentil,  a  brown  old  man,  a  real 
village  doctor,  rather  rough  of  aspect,  but  kindly 
in  manner.  He  put  a  few  questions  to  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay,  wrote  a  prescription,  and  left,  saying  he 
would  call  in  the  afternoon.    Dora  followed  him  out. 

"  Is  it  a  serious  case  %"  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

He  read  her  face.     It  was  pale  but  brave. 

"Very  serious,"  he  replied,  gravely,  "but  not 
hopeless." 
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"  Not  hopeless  I"  The  words  seemed  to  stun 
Dora ;  but  she  rallied  at  once,  and  returned  to  her 
mother  with  a  smilins:  face. 

"  We  shall  have  to  stay  here  a  few  days,"  she 
said. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  vacantly  replied  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
"  Yet  I  feel  better — only  so  strange,  quite  stupid." 

Dora  looked  at  her  silently.  She  had  never  be- 
fore seen  Mrs.  Courtenay  with  that  pinched  face 
and  those  sunken  eves. 

"  I  do  believe  I  could  not  make  out  a  patience," 
resumed  Mrs.  Courtenay ;  then  she  added,  with 
sudden  liveliness  :  '*  Did  you  bring  the  cards  ?" 

"  If  I  did  not  we  can  buy  some,  mamma." 

"  Buy  ! — whv  buv  ?  Why  not  use  our  own  ?" 
But  she  could  not  follow  out  this  train  of  thoucrht. 
It  proved  too  much  for  her,  and  she  shook  her 
head  rather  drearily.  "It  is  no  use,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  getting  stupid." 

In  the  afternoon   Doctor   Gentil    came   again. 

He  found  Mrs.  Courtenav  neither  better  nor  worse, 

and  still  he  said,  "  It  was   a  serious  case,   but  not 

hopeless."      Two  wearisome,  anxious  days  passed 

• 
thus.     On  the  third  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  slightly 

better,  but  also  very  restless,  and  towards  evening 
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she  insisted  that  her  daughter  should  go  out.     Dora 
resisted,  then  yielded  to  please  her. 

"You  want  fresh  air,  you  know,"  said  her 
mother,  "  and  that  good  old  soul,  the  landlady,  will 
stay  with  me.     You  know  I  like  old  people." 

Dora  went,  but  her  heart  still  felt  heavy  and  sad 
as  she  walked  up  a  green,  winding  path  that  led 
to  the  church.  Her  mother  was  not  out  of  danger, 
and  she  feared  the  worst.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
terrible  doom  weighed  upon  her,  and  as  if  every 
step  she  took  in  life  only  helped  to  work  out  its 
fulfilment.  The  strong  wind  of  calamity,  division, 
and  impending  death  was  sweeping  everything 
and  everyone  from  her  side.  A  little  more,  and 
she  w^ould  stand  alone,  with  the  great  desert  of  life 
around  her. 

It  might  have  been  better  for  Dora's  nature  if 
her  lot  had  not  been  so  hard  a  one  just  then. 
We  are  not  always  the  wiser  for  sorrow,  for  we  do 
not  always  know  how  to  receive  that  severe 
chastener,  grief ;  and  there  was  too  much  resent- 
ment, not  against  Providence,  but  against  one  of 
its  human  instruments,  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore's  wife.  She  could  not  forgive  her  hus- 
band.    He  had  left  her  for  a  few  days  only,  but 
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these  had  been  calamitous  as  years,  and  by  giving 
her  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  he  had  signified 
very  plainly  that  he  wanted  to  forget  as  well  as  to 
leave  his  wife.  ^'  Be  it  so,"  she  thought ;  "  it  is 
his  act,  not  mine — the  separation,  the  forgetful- 
ness,  shall  be  as  deep  as  ever  he  can  have  wished 
them  to  be." 

She  was  walking  with  her  eyes  bent  as  she 
thought  thus.  She  looked  up  as  the  path  widened. 
The  village  was  far  behind  her,  and  before  her 
stood  the  little  grey  church,  with  its  churchyard 
around  it.  "  I  have  been  here  once  before,"  thought 
Dora,  with  a  pang,  '^  and  shall  I  soon  come  here 
again  ?"  Yet  she  could  not  resist  the  bitter 
temptation  of  surveying  the  spot  that  might  soon 
be  her  mother's  last  home.  A  few  graves  were 
scattered  within  the  narrow  space  which  a  low 
wall  enclosed  around  the  ancient  edifice.  Through 
the  open  door  Dora  could  see  the  altar,  and  above 
it  a  richly-painted  glass  window.  Purple  hues, 
with  bright  streaks  of  ruby  and  emerald,  fell  on 
the  white  altar-cloth,  and  on  the  cold  stone  floor. 
But  not  a  soul  was  visible.  No  old  woman  had 
gone  in  to  say  her  prayers ;  no  lingering  urchin 
had  strayed  in  to  loiter  away  time.     Equally  silent 
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and  lonely  was  the  little  churchyard.  Tall  trees 
rose  everywhere  around  it,  making  a  background 
of  green  gloom,  and  shutting  out  from  the  dead 
the  friendly  aspect  of  human  dwellings.  But  to 
Dora,  in  that  dark  hour,  it  seemed  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  Such  a  mound  of  red  earth  as  that 
of  a  new-made  grave,  which  her  eye  fell  upon, 
might  soon  hold,  if  not  all  that  had  been  dear, 
all  at  least  that  now  faithfully  loved  her.  "  One 
in  Glasnevin  and  one  here,"  she  thought.  "  Oh  ! 
if  I  could  but  go  down  there  with  you,  my  poor 
darling — if,  when  he  comes  back,  he  could  but 
learn  that  mother  and  child  are  lying  in  the  same 
cold  bed,  he  w^ould  be  free  at  last — free  and  happy, 
who  can  doubt  it  ?" 

She  could  not  weep,  she  could  not  pray — there 
are  thoughts  too  bitter  for. tears,  feelings  too  earthly 
to  soar  on  the  strong  wing  of  prayer.  She  could 
only  stand  there  looking  at  that  grave,  and  brood- 
ing over  a  blank  future.  For  a  blank  it  must  be. 
"  Never,  if  I  leave  her  here,"  thought  Dora, 
"  never  shall  he  find  me.  I  will  vanish  from  his 
life,  as  she  will  have  vanished  from  this  earth. 
I  will  beg  my  bread,  I  will  toil  like  a  hireling  be- 
fore I  go  back  to  his  house  and  live  on  his  money." 
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Suddenly  a  keen,  remorseful  thought  smote  on 
this  resentful  mood.  "What  was  she  doing  here 
brooding  over  irreparable  wrongs,  when  her  mo- 
ther might  be  dying?  Eagerly,  swiftly  she  re- 
traced her  steps.  She  hurried  down  the  path, 
through  the  village,  and  she  was  breathless  when 
she  readied  her  mother's  room.  On  seeing  her, 
the  landlady  rose,  and  looking  mysterious,  made 
a  sign.  Dora  followed  her  out.  With  many 
needless  words  the  good  woman  informed  Dora 
that  an  English  ladv,  vounfr  and  richly-dressed,  had 
come  to  the  inn  in  consequence  of  an  accident  on 
the  line,  but  that  on  learning  ^Irs.  Couitenay's 
presence  and  illness,  she  had  looked  alarmed  and 
left  hastily. 

"  She  thought  it  was  some  contagious  disease," 
said  Dora. 

"  No,  no,  mademoiselle.  I  am  sure  she  knew 
you,"  shrewdly  answered  the  landlady ;  "  I  saw  it 
in  her  face." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  sadly  said  Dora  ;  "  no  one 
knows  me."     And  she  went  back  to  her  mother. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  back,"  said  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay ;  "  I  want  to  sleep,  and  I  did  not  like  to  do  so 
whilst  you  were   away.     Of  course  the  poor  old 
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thing  is  honest ;  but  having  all  that  money " 

"What  money,  mamma?" 

"  All  those  notes  Mr.  Templemore  sent  you." 

Dora  said  nothing.  Where  was  the  use  of  en- 
lightening and  troubling  her. 

"And  so  I  am  glad  you  came  back,"  resumed 
Mrs,  Courtenay,  "  for  I  am  very  sleepy." 

Dora  smoothed  her  mother's  pillow.  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  head  sank  back  upon  it  with  a  lux- 
urious sigh,  and,  saying  languidly,  "  Oh  !  what  a 
sweet  sleep  I  am  going  to  have,"  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  fell  into  a  deep,  calm  slumber. 

Dora  looked  at  her  in  a  sort  of  dream.  Forth 
from  the  recesses  of  memory  there  came  to  her  an 
Eastern  saying  which  Doctor  Richard  had  once 
told  her —  "  It  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  it  is 
better  to  lie  than  to  sit ;  and  better  to  be  dead  than 
lying." 

A  fatalist  first  said  this;  and  yet  how  it  an- 
swers to  a  feeling  within  us — to  a  weariness,  a 
languor,  and  craving  for  repose,  which  nothing 
mortal  can  content,  and  which  goes  forth  to  meet 
that  something  more  than  mortal,  of  which  death 
holds  the  keys. 

"  My  poor  little  mother !"  thought  Dora,  look- 
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ing  at  her  with  dim  eyes  and  quivering  lips.  "  She 
is  so  innocent,  so  guileless,  so  childish,  that  if  she 
were  to  pass  away  thus  from  life  like  a  sleeping 
baby,  I  could  feel  no  uneasiness,  no  fear — no  more 
than  if  she  were  a  child,  indeed.  And  for  her  it 
would  be  well,  but  oh !  for  me — for  me  !" 

She  could  not  bear  the  thought.  She  rose  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  stood  there.  The  sum- 
mer beauty  of  the  day  was  gone.  Sullen  clouds 
were  gathering  in  the  sky.  A  south-westerly  wind 
bent  the  summits  of  a  few  tall  trees  that  rose 
above  the  villafjre.  Dora  knew  them  bv  the  church 
spire  wdiich  rose  amongst  them — these  were  the 
trees  that  overlooked  the  churchyard.  The  inn 
was  very  quiet ;  the  village,  indeed,  looked  lonely 
and  almost  deserted.  There  was  a  great  fair  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  men  and  women  had 
gone  to  it.  A  few  old  people  and  young  children 
alone  had  remained  behind.  One  house  facing 
the  inn  attracted  her  attention  by  a  group  at  the 
door.  An  old  man  and  two  children  stood  looking 
up  the  road.  Presently  the  elder  of  the  boys  ran 
towards  a  man  and  a  w^oman  who  walked  slowly. 
They  were  heavily  laden,  and  the  woman  looked 
footsore  i  but  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and 
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drew  out  something,  which  the  boy  flourished 
aloft  like  a  prize  till  his  brother  came  jealously 
forward  to  claim  his  share.  Then  they  all  min- 
gled and  entered  the  house  together ;  and  presently 
a  bright  fire  sprang  from  the  kitchen  hearth ;  and 
through  the  open  window  Dora  saw  them  all  on 
the  vivid  background,  and  as  she  looked  a  feeling 
of  great  desolation  fell  upon  her  heart.  She 
thought  of  her  husband,  of  Eva,  of  the  home  she 
had  left,  of  her  mother,  who  might  die  in  a  village 
inn,  and  be  buried  with  unknown  dead  in  a  village 
churchyard — and  the  bright  happy  picture  before 
her  was  lost  in  tears. 

The  clouds  broke  into  rain — soft  summer  rain, 
that  would  renew  the  drooping  aspect  of  nature, 
and  give  it  a  more  brilliant  beauty  ;  but  the  tears 
which  Dora  shed,  as  she  thought  over  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  lot,  brought  no  relief  to  her  full  heart. 
For  her  there  seemed  no  bright,  no  happy  morrow 
in  store — no  renewal  of  love  and  joy.  Nothing 
but  a  long  sad  darkness,  deep  and  melancholy  as 
that  of  the  coming  night. 
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# 
TT  might  have  softened  the  bitterness  at  Dora's 

■^  heart,  if  she  had  known  how  keen  an  agony 
it  was  for  her  husband  to  doubt  her,  and  leave  her 
■with  that  doubt  upon  him.  He  had  told  her,  and 
told  her  trulv,  that  the  loss  of  Florence  had  been 
to  him  as  the  lopping  of  a  limb  ;  but  to  lose  his 
wife  thus  was  like  death  itself.  Life  and  health 
do  not  perish  because  of  the  pangs  of  amputation, 
and  Mr.  Templemore,  once  the  surgeon's  knife  had 
gone  through  him,  had  felt  a  sound  and  living 
man  again.  He  would  not,  indeed,  have  chosen 
such  a  time  to  love  and  marrv  :  but  marria2:e  hav- 
ing  seemed  compulsory  to  him,  he  had  neither 
wished  nor  sought  to  avoid  love.  And  love  had 
come  to  him  deliijhtful  and  encrrossinsf  as  a  second 
spring.  Dora  had  gifts  which  he  had  always  ap- 
preciated, but  which  he  prized  keenly  and  very 
fondlv  when  thev  became  his.  He  liked  her 
bright,  youthful  aspect,  her  warm  heart,  her  joyous 
VOL.  III.  M 
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lau<7h,  and  her  fine  clear  mind.  He  admired  her, 
he  was  tenderly  proud  of  her,  and  he  loved  her 
with  a  passion  as  sudden  as  it  was  engrossing. 
She  was  his  wife — his  dear  wife,  linked  to  him  bv 
ties  sweet,  sacred,  and  indissoluble — linked  to  him 
for  years,  for  life,  and  with  no  parting  possible 
but  the  bitter  inevitable  parting  of  the  grave* 

And  now  this  fervid  dream  was  over.  Love, 
honour,  admiration  were  dead.  It  was  over,  and 
he  left  her  stung  and  mortified  with  his  wrong, 
ashamed  and  humbled  at  his  mistake,  and  even 
at  the  gleam  of  passion  which  had  survived  it,  and 
nearly  betrayed  him  anew,  and  again  made  him 
her  slave.  He  left  her,  angrily  feeling  that  he 
must  return  to  her  some  day — yes,  this  guilty  wife, 
whom  he  had  thought  to  go  on  loving  less  passion- 
ately, perhaps,  as  time  passed,  and  youth  fled,  but 
not  less  truly,  held  him  fast,  and  he  must  return 
to  her.  He  was  thrown  on  a  life-long  companion- 
ship, from  which  the  soul  of  love  had  departed. 
Bitterness  and  indignation  availed  him  nothing  ; 
he  was  Pora  Courtenay's  husband. 

Passion  is  like  a  stormy  sea.  It  has  waves  that 
rise  high  or  fall  back  as  with  the  breath  of  the 
tempest.     If  Dora  had  but  known  it,  there  had 
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been  a  moment  when,  innocent  or  guilty,  she  had 
prevailed — when  a  word,  a  look,  a  caress,  would 
have  kept  Mr.  Templemore  for  ever.  But  she 
had  let  him  depart,  and  when  the  door  of  her 
room  closed  between  them,  his  longing  for  faith, 
her  charm,  and^ier  power  had  all  vanished  alike. 
She  had  allowed  those  full  waters  to  go  back  to 
their  fountain-head,  and  the  doubt  and  anger, 
allayed  a  while  by  the  seduction  of  her  presence, 
to  rise  anew  when  she  was  seen  no  more.  She 
had  allowed  Mr.  Templemore  to  remember  that  a 
fraud  had  made  him  her  husband,  to  believe  that 
she  had  looked  ou  and  accepted  all  passively,  the 
sin  and  its  reward,  and  the  higher  had  been  the 
tide  that  bore  him  to  her,  the  stronger  was  the 
receding  power  of  that  which  now  carried  both 
love  and  him  away  from  Dora. 

To  give  and  to  receive  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
human  ties,  and  perhaps  because  man  and  woman 
can  never  give  or  receive  more  than  in  the  mar- 
riage state,  is  that  link  held  so  sacred,  and  felt 
to  be  so  potent.  The  more  is  given,  aVd  the 
dearer  grows  the  bond  ;  but  woe  to  the  day  when 
the  once  generous  supply  is  stinted — when  the 
heart  has  no  more  to  bestow,  and  feels  no  joy  in 
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receiving.  That  sad  day  now  seemed  to  have 
come  for  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Never,  never  can  I  love  her  again  !"  he 
thought,  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  railway  carriage 
that  took  him  on  to  Paris,  after  he  had  left  Miss 
Moore  and  Eva  at  St.  Germains.  ^^  And  yet  I 
must  go  back  to  her,  or  take  on  myself  the  fright- 
ful responsibility  of  utterly  forsaking  a  young  and 
attractive  woman,  who  has  not  been  my  wife  three 
weeks." 

The  alternative  sickened  him.  If  he  left  her 
to  her  fate,  might  she  not,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart,  turn  desperate,  and  give  him  cause  to  rue 
his  abandonment  ?  Mr.  Templemore  was  not  of 
a  jealous  nature,  and  he  did  not  even  then  doabt 
his  wife's  virtue ;  but  he  remembered  that  John 
Luan  loved  her,  and  that  Dora  never  forgot  a 
wrong.  His  conscience  and  his  pride  alike  told 
him  that  he  must  return  to  her  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  for  both  the  risk  of  ruin  and  shame.  Yes, 
he  must  go  back,  and  though  he  had  never  con- 
templated not  doing  so,  the  necessity  galled  him. 
He  must  go  back  to  the  woman  who  had  entrapped 
him,  and  who  had  now  a  legal  riglit  to  his  name, 
his  home,  and  his  love.     The  thought  chafed  him, 
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and  added  its  irritation  to  the  despair  of  that  dark 
hour. 

Two  ladies — v/ell-dressed  women — were  Mr. 
Templemore's  travelling  companions.  He  had 
not  seen  them  at  first,  but  now  he  became  con- 
scious of  their  presence.  They  were  young  and 
pleasant-looking.  They  were  cheerful,  too,  and 
seeing  him  so  gloomy  and  absorbed,  they  talked 
pretty  much  as  if  he  were  not  there.  The 
younger  one  of  the  two  took  off  her  gloves.  He 
saw  her  ring-s  flash  on  her  slender  fincrers  ;  the 
scent  from  her  little  perfumed  handkerchief  was 
that  which  Dora  used  ;  the  rustlincr  of  her  silk 
dress  reminded  him  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
used  to  hear  his  wife  move  about  the  house  at 
Deenah.  Something  in  her  attitude,  as  she  look- 
ed out  on  the  green  landscape,  made  him  remem- 
ber with  a  sharp  pang  his  happy  wedding-day, 
and  Dora's  radiant  face  as  they  journeyed  toge- 
ther, and  Mr.  Templemore  felt  the  happiest  of 
bridegrooms.  And  now,  what  was  left  to  him  of 
all  the  dreams  he  had  that  day  indulged  in  ?  The 
graceful,  elegant  woman  whom  he  had  wedded 
was  his  still — the  woman  who  had  a  charminof 
figure,    a     pretty    hand,     fine     eyes,    and     hair 
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of  a  beautiful  colour — yes,  she  was  his  till  death 
should  them  part,  and  long  after  those  fleeting 
charms  should  have  faded  she  would  still  be  his. 
But  that  other  dearer  woman,  the  companion  and 
friend — she  who  had  already  made  him  feel  that 
there  is  a  tie  stronger  than  blood,  more  potent 
than  the  affection  of  habit,  sympathy  in  some  of 
the  noble  things  for  which  God  gave  man  life — 
she  was  gone — she  was  lost ;  and  seek  for  her 
long  as  he  would,  he  could  find  her  no  more. 

Oh !  if  he  could  have  believed  her  to  be  guilt- 
less !  If  he  could  have  forgotten  how  she  had 
tried  to  prevent  her  aunt  from  speaking  and  him 
from  hearing ;  if  he  could  have  forgotten  her  pale 
face,  and  her  silence,  her  weak  defence,  her  asser- 
tions of  innocence,  unsupported  by  proof ;  if  he 
could  have  forgotten  all  those  tokens  that  had  con- 
demned her,  and  risen  before  him  to  say,  "  Whether 
from  love,  or  hate,  or  vengeance,  or  cupidity,  she 
has  abetted  it — she  let  it  be  done,  and  she  reaped 
the  gain ! "  But  he  could  not.  He  tortured  his 
mind  to  acquit  her,  and  he  could  not.  She  had 
not  warned  him,  she  had  refused  to  answer  Mrs. 
Logan — if  ever  silence  was  guilty  hers  was.  But 
if  the  cloud  which  doubt  had  called  up  would  not 
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be  dispelled,  if  it  ever  floated  between  him  and  his 
"wife's  image,  and  only  grew  darker  and  denser 
with  every  effort  he  made  to  break  it,  so  there  also 
rose  in  his  heart  a  bitter  resentment  against  every 
human  bein cr  connected  with  his  wron cr.  He  hated 
Mrs.  Luan  and  !Mrs.  Courtenay  for  having  plotted 
it,  and  he  could  scarcely  forgive  Miss  Moore  or 
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Mrs.  Logan  for  having  helped  to  reveal  it.  To- 
wards Dora  his  feelings  were  too  implacable  for 
either  hate  or  formveness.  She  was  the  embodi- 
ment  of  his  misery — the  beinc^  whose  betrayal 
had  caused  it,  and  whose  falsehood  had  given  it  a 
more  cruel  and  a  keener  pang. 

On  reaching  Paris  Mr.  Templemore  went  to  one 
of  the  hotels  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  stopping.  "  And  now,"  he  thought, 
as  he  entered  rooms  gay  with  sunshine,  and  beyond 
which  he  caught  a  bright  glimpse  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  ^*  now  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  this  pain  ?" 
Question  hard  to  answer.  Pleasure,  which  had 
never  had  any  charms  for  Mr.  Templemore,  was 
now  odious.  He  hated  crowds,  and  solitude  he 
knew  is  cruel  and  dangerous.  He  would  not  have 
Eva  or  Miss  Moore  with  him,  for  one  could  only 
remind  him  of  his  fond  illusion,  and  the  other  of 
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its  bitter  wakening.  So,  as  he  suffered  cruelly  and 
keenly,  he  did  what  the  intellectual  and  the  strong 
often  do  in  such  emergencies,  he  took  refuge  in 
study  from  his  pain. 

There  were  few  branches  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  not  already  tried,  but  for  some  he  had 
never  felt  any  ardent  devotion.  Statistics  and 
political  economy  had  been  least  favoured  by  him. 
He  now  took  to  them  with  a  sort  of  fury.  Popu- 
lation, shipping,  standing  armies,  disease,  had  their 
turn ;  he  heaped  his  room  with  blue-books,  and 
covered  quires  of  paper  with  estimates,  returns^ 
and  calculations ;  he  worked  night  and  day,  not 
caring  all  the  time  for  the  result  of  his  labour,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  on  himself  a  fit  of  illness 
which  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  from  which  he  issued 
languid,  listless,  and  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

Neither  time,  nor  work,  nor  illness  had  cured 
him.  Time  had  only  added  to  the  resentful  bitter- 
ness of  his  feeling,  and  to  the  severity  of  the  con- 
demnation his  judgment  had  passed  on  the  of- 
fender; but  it  was  still  the  same  wound  which 
bled  inly,  it  was  still  the  cruel  thought  that  Dora  was 
his  wife,  and  that  she  was  worthless  of  a  man's 
love.     Integrity,  honour,  delicacy,  were  the  ruling 
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feelings  of  Mr.  Templemore's  mind.  The  woman 
who  had  failed  in  these,  even  though  for  love  of 
him,  could  never  be  ac»;ain  to  him  the  woman  whom 
nothing  and  no  one  could  have  tempted  to  sin. 
And  yet,  and  though  his  sense  of  her  error  grew 
keener  daily,  his  feelings  had  undergone  a  change. 
If  he  still  thought  of  her  cruilt,  he  now  thouo;ht 
very  little  of  his  wrong.  He  did  not  regret  Flo- 
rence, he  scarcely  regretted  his  liberty,  but  he 
passionately  regretted  his  wife,  that  innocent  being, 
all  love  and  brightness,  whom  he  had  had  for  a  few 
davs,  and  who  had  so  soon  worn  the  common  hues  of 
mortality.  Oh  !  to  go  back  to  that  time  of  dear 
illusions,  to  possess  a  girl  so  happy,  so  fond,  and  so 
true  !  To  feel  bound  to  her  for  life,  to  dread  no 
wakening,  to  look  forward  without  fear  to  the  long 
future  ! 

But  it  is  no  relief  to  think  a  once  levied  beincr 
unworthy,  and  these  thoughts  seemed  so  bitter  to 
Mr.  Templemore,  one  evening  as  he  sat  by  the 
window  of  his  room  lookincr  out  on  the  stirrins; 
scene  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  below,  that  he  could 
endure  them  no  longer.  He  rebelled  under  their 
torture,  and  taking  his  hat  walked  out. 

He  went  forth  idly,  neither  knowing  nor  caring 
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whither  his  steps  took  him.  On  turning  the  corner 
of  a  street,  he  suddenly  found  himself  on  the 
Boulevards.  The  night  was  black,  not  a  star  shone 
in  the  cloudy  sky  :  but  the  two  rows  of  lamps  made 
an  endless  avenue  of  light  before  him.  The  shops 
were  brilliant  and  gay ;  cafes  glittered  like  fairy 
palaces,  and  crowds  were  abroad  to  enjoy  what 
freshness  there  was  in  the  stormy  air.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  found  none.  Close  and  sultry  felt  the 
atmosphere.  The  young  trees  which  rose  dimly 
before  him,  their  trunks  and  lower  branches  lit, 
and  their  summits  vanishing  in  gloom,  seemed  to 
him  as  oppressive  as  the  roof  of  a  forest.  Yet  he 
went  on,  leaving  boulevard  after  boulevard  behind 
him,  and  he  never  thought  of  stopping  till  a  dense 
group  suddenly  checked  his  progress.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  then  looked  up.  Before  him  he  saw  the 
rising  steps  and  the  columned  front  of  a  theatre. 
People  were  going  in  eagerly.  He  hesitated  a 
while,  then  he  too  went  up  the  steps,  paid  for  his 
place,  and  within  five  minutes  he  was  seated  in 
one  of  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Templemore  had  not  gone  to  the  play  for 
several  years.  He  liked  none  save  the  finest  act- 
ing and  singing,  and,  being  a  man  of  fastidious 
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tastes,  he  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  such  very 
readily.  Weariness  of  spirit  had  alone  tempted 
him  this  evening  to  enter  a  second-class  house, 
vrhere  the  actors  were  probably  suited  to  the  plays 
they  performed  in.  He  wondered  at  himself  for 
having  done  so  ;  he  looked  around  him,  and  won- 
dered still  more  at  the  gay,  eager  faces  he  saw. 
The  musicians  in  the  orchestra  were  talking  and 
lauahinor  tocrether  as  they  tuned  their  instruments 
— he  wondered  at  them  too.  Amongst  them  was 
a  lively  little  dark  man,  who  could  not  be  quiet  a 
moment ;  he  shook  his  black  head  of  hair,  he  rolled 
his  eyes,  he  screwed  his  mouth,  and  looked  very 
like  an  animated  nut-cracker.  Mr.  Templemore 
watched  him  with  a  sort  of  interest ;  the  vitality 
of  that  swarthv  little  musician  was  attractive  to  one 
whose  present  mood  was  so  drearily  languid.  The 
curtain  rose,  the  performance  began,  the  actors 
spoke,  and  still  Mr.  Templemore's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  orchestra,  and  he  thought,  "  What  a  curious 
idiosvncrasv  that  man  must  have  !" 

"  How  charmingly  she  is  dressed  !"  whispered  a 
voice  near  him.  He  glanced  towards  the  speaker. 
She  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  so,  plump  and  good- 
humoured-looking.     She   addressed   another   girl, 
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her  sister,  evidently,  as  plump,  and  seemingly  as 
good-tempered  as  herself.  Beside  them  sat  their 
mother,  a  bourgeoise  of  forty,  who  had  been  at 
twenty  what  they  were  now.  What  absence  of 
all  care  appeared  in  these  three  faces !  Nothing 
was  there,  not  even  the  excitement  of  pleasure  ; 
nothing  beyond  the  calm,  sensual  content  of  satis- 
fied animal  existence.  Mr.  Templemore  turned 
back  from  them  to  the  musician,  but  in  so  doing 
his  look  passed  across  the  stage,  and  he  uttered  a 
deep,  startled  ^'  Ah !"  which  was  heard  over  the 
whole  house,  and  drew  every  eye  upon  him. 

But  Mr.  Templemore  saw  and  heeded  but  one 
thing ;  for  there,  on  the  stage  before  him,  stood 
his  wife,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  gay,  young,  and 
lovely.  She  stood  alone  in  a  gloomy  room,  with  a 
dim  and  sombre  background  behind  her  solitary 
figure,  and  her  head  half  averted.  It  was  she — so 
said  the  first  look  ;  that  was  the  turn  of  her  neck, 
her  figure,  and  her  attitude ;  but  she  looked  round, 
and  the  charm  was  broken  ;  she  spoke,  and  it  was 
gone.  But  the  shock  which  that  momentary  illu- 
sion had  caused  could  not  vanish  with  it ;  nor  the 
subtle  thrill  of  joy  it  had  wakened,  cease.  When 
this  girl  looked  at  the  audience,  Mr.  Templemore 
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could  not  look  at  her  ;  but  when  she  turned  away 
and  became  once  more  the  image  of  his  young 
wife,  in  her  light  motions  and  easy   attitudes,  he 
leaned  forward,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  crim- 
son velvet  of  the  balustrade,  unconscious  of  the 
observation  which  his  eager  gaze  altracted.     His 
very  heart  was  moved  within  him  with  a  soft   and 
delicious  emotion.     It  was  like  going  back  to  the 
first  wondering  happiness  of  his  marriage  to  feel 
as  he  now   felt.     All  that  love,  which  had  seemed 
buried   in  arid    desolation,  like  sweet    waters  be- 
neath the  sand  of   the  desert,   welled  back   to  his 
heart  with  tenfold  power.     Mr.  Templemore   did 
not  strive  against  it — he  let  that  full   tide  come 
and  rise  and  master  him,  and  he  felt  blest  to  the 
very  core  in  his  subjection. 

Vrhen  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  and  she 
vanished,  he  breathed  deeply,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  tried  to  think  and  be  calm.  Yain  attempt; 
thought  would  not  come  at  his  bidding — nothing 
came  but  a  vague,  passionate  yearning  to  be  gone, 
and  be  with  her  once  more.  He  could  scarcely 
resist  the  desire  which  bade  him  rise  and  depart 
that  moment.  An  express  train  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  niirht.     It  would  take  him  to   Kouen  in 
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little  more  than  two  hours;  he  could  be  at  Les 
Koches  before  dawn — long  before  Dora  had  wak- 
ened I 

The  two  plump  girls  and  their  mother  gave 
him  wondering  looks,  and  he  did  not  heed  them. 
The  little  fantastic  musician  played  strange  tricks 
with  his  violin,  and  Mr.  Templemore  had  no  eyes 
for  him  now.  His  thoughts  were  far  away  in  a 
large  room,  hushed  and  dim,  where  his  wife  lay 
sleeping.  A  lamp  burned  faintly  on  a  white  toilet 
table,  and  was  reflected  in  its  oval  glass,  half  veiled 
by  lace  and  muslin.  A  far  door  opened,  and  he 
saw  himself  enter  slowly,  with  step  that  fell  noise- 
lessly on  the  carpet.  He  saw  that  wraith  of  his 
own  being  approach,  then  stand  still,  and  look  at 
Dora's  face  as  it  rested  on  her  pillow.  And  now 
the  vision  swiftly  became  retrospective.  He  re- 
membered looking  at  her  thus  once  in  Deenah. 
He  remembered  wondering,  as  he  looked,  at  the 
childish  calmness  of  her  slumbering:  mien.  The 
bright  hair  which  had  strayed  on  her  pillow,  the 
closed  lids,  the  calm  breath,  came  back  to  him 
with  a  sense  of  pain.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
wronged  and  deserted  a  child  entrusted  to  his 
keeping. 
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"  I  should  have  stayed  with  her,"  he  thought ; 
"hinocent  or  guihy,  I  should  not  have  left  her." 

"  Innocent  or  guilty  ?"  repeated  a  secret  voice. 

"  Oh  I  my  God,  if  she  be  guilty,  what  a  lot  is 
mine !  Am  I  tied  to  treachery,  to  sin  so  perverse- 
ly allied  with  that  look  of  innocence  ?  Am  I  tied 
to  grace  and  youth,  it  is  true,  but  also  to  horrible 
iniquity  1" 

All  his  old  ano;uish  came  back  at  the  thought. 
If  his  passionate  nature,  ardent  and  susceptible  to 
loveliness — as  indeed  is  that  of  most  men — felt  but 
too  keenly  the  power  of  his  young  wife's  bright 
face,  the  nobler  nature  within  him  made  him  re- 
volt from  the  thou2;ht  of  this  ignoble  bondage. 
He  could  not  endure  the  contrast  between  that 
fair  outside  and  the  sullied  soul.  Ay,  truly,  it  is 
hard  to  us  all  to  think  that  sin  can  abide  behind 
the  roses  of  those  cheeks  and  the  star-like  radiance 
of  those  eyes.  It  is  hard  that  we  should  not  ever 
find  the  breath  of  innocence  on  those  fresh  young 
lips,  which  give  us  heaven  when  they  smile.  It  is 
a  cruel  case,  but  Mr.  Templemore  had  not  reached 
thirty  without  knowing  that  it  is  a  frequent  one — 
only  he  had  never  thought  it  would  be  his.  The 
bitter  doubt  now  waxed  higher  and  higher,  sweep- 
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ing  away  before  it  every  tender  fancy,  every  flower 
of  love  or  hope.  His  neighbours  watched  his  dar- 
kening face  and  gloomy  eyes  with  something  like 
uneasiness.  What  had  brought  him  here,  a  sul- 
len, uncongenial  stranger,  freezing  the  mere 
thought  of  pleasure  away  ! 

The  curtain  rose,  the  second  act  began.  At 
first  he  heeded  nothing,  but  the  girl  who  reminded 
him  of  Dora  appeared  again,  and  again  the  subtle 
thrill  ran  through  his  veins  and  subdued  him. 
This  time,  too,  he  paid  some  attention  to  tlie  play. 
It  was  a  love  drama,  with  m.any  a  passionate  scene, 
and  no  doubt  some  pathos,  for  the  two  girls  next 
Mr.  Templemore  brought  out  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  used  them  freely.  Indeed,  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  this  going  on  around  him,  but  he 
remained  callous  and  unmoved,  till,  all  unwillingly, 
he  was  conquered.  This  heroine  had  married  a 
man  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  her  husband,  dis- 
covering it  too  late,  felt  and  said,  "  I  shall  never 
be  loved — never  !"  The  curtain  fell  as  he  uttered 
the  words,  which  rang  through  Mr.  Templemore's 
brain,  wakenino;a  whole  train  of  fond  recollections. 
Dora  was  his  wife,  but  she  loved  him.  Ay,  tliough 
her  sins  were  of  the  deepest  and  the   darkest  dye, 
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she  loved  him  and  she  was  his — for  better,  for 
worse,  she  was  his.  He  could  not  renounce  her 
or  exclude  her  from  his  life  and  his  heart.  Reli- 
gion, duty  combined  with  love  to  say  to  him, 
"  Why  did  you  leave  her  ?  Had  you  not  vowed 
that  vour  arras  should  be  her  shelter  from  even' 
ill ;  and  is  it  not  her  right  to  live  and  die  by  your 
side?  You  cannot  banish  her  thence  without  sin 
— then  thank  heaven  that  her  affection,  her  youth 
and  its  attractions,  make  obedience  to  this  duty  so 
easy  and  so  sweet." 

Mr.  Templemore  heard  this  secret  monitor,  and 
he  did  not  answer  it  at  once.  He  leaned  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand,  and  let  a  vision  come  before 
him — a  vision  of  a  tearful  yet  happy  Dora,  who 
welcomed  him  back  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss. 
Often  bad  she  come  thus  to  him  before  this  hour, 
and  as  often  had  he  banished  her  with  a  stern 
"  Besone  I "  But  now  he  could  not — he  would 
not.  She  was  his  wife,  and  there  was  a  protecting 
tenderness  in  his  embrace.  She  was  his  wife,  and 
his  heart  yearned  towards  her  with  infinite  cha- 
rity. His  love  should  cover  all  her  errors,  and 
lead  her  back  to  those  pure  paths  whence  she  had 
strayed  ;  his  love  should  be  to  her  as  a  human  re- 
VOL.  III.  N 
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demption,  making  more  easy  her  return  to  the 
divine  source  of  all  goodness.  She  was  his  erring 
lamb,  who  had  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  and 
whom  he  would  bring  back  to  the  gentle  fold  of 
love  and  home.  He  remembered  the  solemn  pre- 
cept, too,  much  forgotten  by  a  passing  world  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  : 

"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  loved 
the  Church." 

He  remembered  it  in  that  vanity  fair  of  plea- 
sure and  its  votaries,  a  theatre.  For  what  spot, 
howsoever  profane,  is  there  which  the  voice  of  God 
will  not  pierce  to  reach  man's  heart  ?  And  if 
human  passion  and  tenderness  still  mingled  in 
Mr.  Templemore's  breast  with  holier  feelings — if 
he  could  not  foro-et  a  fair  face  and  a  soft  voice — if 
one  was  the  joy  of  his  eyes,  and  the  other  the 
sweetest  of  music  to  his  ear,  yet  over  all  ruled 
that  feeling  of  duty  that  had  been  the  great  guide 
of  his  life,  and  which  had  given  him  in  Dora 
Courtenay  its  mingled  joy  and  torment. 

How  long  these  thoughts  kept  him,  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  did  not  know.  The  third  act  was  pro- 
gressing, and  had  reached  its  great  crisis  of  de- 
spair and  passion,  when  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
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rose,  and  left  the  house.  The  two  girls  and  their 
mother  looked  after  him  in  some  wonder,  and  ex- 
changed puzzled  glances,  then  placidly  returned  to 
the  play.  Truly  they  little  guessed  what  a  drama 
of  doubt,  and  love,  and  regret — ay,  and  of  passion 
too — had  been  silently  enacted  near  them  that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rpHE  night  was  darker  than  ever  when  Mr. 
^  Templemore  went  out  once  more  on  the 
Boulevards.  The  crowd  was  thinning,  in  expec- 
tation of  a  storm.  Mr.  Templemore's  mood  was 
not  one  which  such  contingencies  affect.  He  had 
but  one  thought,  and  that  mastered  him  ;  yet  he 
suddenly  paused,  as  he  reached  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  saw  its  shops  alive  with  light.  He  re- 
membered the  diamond  cross  he  had  ordered  from 
one  of  the  jewellers  there,  and  he  wondered  if  it 
were  ready.  It  was  only  ten  o'clock  ;  he  had  time 
to  go  and  try. 

These  jewellers'  shops  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
were  a  wonderful  sight  at  night  during  that  year. 
Crowds  gathered  around  them  evening  after  even- 
ing, gazing  in  eager  admiration  at  the  treasures 
displayed  within.  One  diamond  shop  outri vailed 
all  the  others,  and  outrivals  them  still.  Tiaras, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings,  blazed  there  in  their 
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immortal  splendour.  Fair  brows  and  fairer  bo- 
somSj  on  which  they  glittered  once,  have  shrank 
into  dust,  and  it  matters  verv  little.  They  will 
outlive  generations ;  that  gorgeous  bracelet  will 
clasp  the  slender  wrist,  that  diadem  will  shine  all 
light  in  the  dark  hair  of  some  beauty  yet  unborn, 
and  flatterers  will  tell  her,  '^  Your  eves  are  bricrhter 
by  far  than  these,"  and — who  knows  ? — perhaps 
she  will  believe  them. 

As  to  that,  all  the  diamonds  in  this  shop,  which 
he  now  entered,  could  not  have  matched  Dora's 
eyes  in  Mr.  Templemore's  estimation  just  then. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  their  lustre  would  grow 
dim — that  the  bloomincr  cheek  would  fade,  and 
the  fair  skin  lose  its  youthful  beauty — but  all  the 
better  reason  was  this  for  holding  them  dear,  and 
adorning  them  whilst  they  lasted.  With  some- 
thincf  like  eairerness,  he  now  asked  if  the  cross  he 
had  ordered  was  ready. 

This  temple  of  the  god  worshipped  in  Golconda 
had  a  high -priest  w^orthy  of  his  office — an  aged 
man,  with  a  lofty  brow,  white  hair,  that  flowed 
from  beneath  a  black  silk  cap,  and  eyes  which  had 
gazed  so  long  on  diamonds  that  they  could  see 
little  else  in  life.     On  hearing  Mr.  Templemore's 
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request,  he  opened  a  drawer  near  him,  and  pro- 
duced a  small  morocco  case,  which  he  handed  to 
his  customer.  Mr.  Templemore  opeued  it.  On  a 
bed  of  blue  velvet  lay  a  diamond  cross,  consisting 
of  eleven  perfect  diamonds,  not  of  large  size,  in- 
deed, but  of  such  exquisite  water,  and  such  daz- 
zling lustre,  that  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  qualified,  however,  by  the 
words, 

"This  is  surely  more  expensive  than  the  one 
I  asked  from  you  ?" 

"  It  is,"  mildly  replied  the  jeweller ;  "  double  the 
price,  I  believe ;  but,  then,  it  is  three  times  more 
beautiful  than  you  expected  it  to  be." 

Mr.  Templemore  could  not  deny  that.  He  took 
the  cross  and  looked  at  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Each  of  its  eleven  diamonds  was  pure  and 
clear  as  a  drop  of  morning  dew  sparkling  in  the 
early  sun.  "  Will  you  take  a  cheque  for  this  ?"  he 
asked ;  "  I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  you — 
besides,  I  am  going  off  at  once." 

"A  cheque  will  do  very  well,"  replied  the 
jeweller,  in  his  mild  tone.  "This  is  tne  fifteenth, 
sir — the  fifteenth  of  July." 

And  as  Mr.  Templemore  sat  down  to  fill  up  the 
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blank  cheque  which  he  took  from  his  pocket-book, 
the  jeweller  opened  the  drawer  again  and  took  out 
another  morocco  case,  which  he  silently  placed  be- 
fore him. 

"I  only  ordered  the  cross,"  said  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  looking  up,  puzzled. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  necklace,"  suggested 
this  mild  tempter;  and  he  opened  the  case  and 
stepped  back. 

Mr.  Templemore  was  dazzled.  He  had  never 
seen  such  a  necklace  as  this.  A  queen  alone  could 
have  worn  it.  This  was  no  conjunction  of  small 
diamonds  artfully  mounted  in  leaves,  and  flowers, 
and  pendants,  and  spread  out  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  No,  it  was  one  plain  row  of  large 
stones,  every  one  of  which  seemed  priceless  to  Mr. 
Templemore.  Dora  had  a  beautiful  neck,  soft  and 
white,  truly  these  diamonds  would  look  well  upon 
it.  But  was  he  a  nabob,  that  he  should  even  ask 
to  know  the  price  of  a  gift  so  costly  ? 

"  I  chose  every  one  of  those  stones  myself,"  said 
the  jeweller ;  "  I  went  to  Russia  for  this  centre 
one,  and  to  London  for  that,  one  of  the  smallest, 
but,  as  you  see,  it  matches  the  ninth  stone  per- 
fectly, and  unless  in  London  I  could  not  have  found 
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it.  It  cost  me  three  months  to  negotiate  for  it, 
for  it  was  in  hands  that  were  reluctant  to  part 
with  it — they  knew  its  value  and  its  beauty,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  necklace.  Guess  from 
that,  sir,  what  toil  and  trouble  the  other  stones 
have  given  me." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  necklace,"  said  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  taking  and  handling  it — "  a  wonderful  neck- 
lace ;  only  there  is  no  art  in  it.  It  is  plain  and 
gorgeous." 

"There  should  be  no  art  In  diamonds,"  replied 
the  jeweller,  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eye.  "  They 
are  above  and  beyond  it,  sir." 

"Well,  perhaps  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  but  he  put  down  the  necklace  and  did  not 
ask  to  know  its  price. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  newly  married,"  continued 
the  jeweller,  in  his  mild  tone  ;  "  this  would  be  a 
beautiful  wedding  gift." 

Mr.  Templemore  felt  almost  provoked  at  this 
cool  seducer,  who  spoke  of  a  priceless  necklace  as  a 
"  beautiful  wedding  gift."  He  little  knew  that 
its  owner  offered  it  to  every  one  of  the  customers 
who  entered  his  shop,  pressed  it  upon  them  even 
to   importunity,  and   yet  would  not   have  parted 
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to  a  monarch  with  one  of  its  smallest  diamonds. 
He  little  suspected  that  these  glorious  bits  of 
liquid  light,  all  fire  and  pure  effulgence,  slept  every 
nio;ht  in  the  bed  of  that  white-haired  man — that 
he  loved  them  with  somethincp  of  the  o-uiltv,  insane 
love  which  two  hundred  years  before  made  Car- 
dillac  murder  the  men  and  women  who  bought  his 
jewels ;  and  that  when  they  were  stolen  from  him 
a  few  months  after  Mr.  Templemore's  visit,  the 
shock  of  their  loss,  though  they  were  recovered 
within  the  week,  sent  him  to  the  grave  a  maniac. 

Unconscious  of  the  stransce  love  which  was  to 
lead  to  so  tragic  an  ending,  Mr.  Templemore  only 
felt  provoked  at  the  persistence  with  which  the 
jeweller  pressed  this  necklace  upon  him,  and  put- 
ting the  cross  in  his  breast  coat  pocket,  he  left  the 
shop.  The  jeweller,  however,  followed  him  to  the 
door,  and  still  said  in  his  mild  voice, 

"  It  is  a  rare  necklace,  sir.  You  will  never  get 
another  like  it — better  have  it." 

Mr.  Templemore  walked  away  without  giving 
him  any  answer.  "  The  man  is  crazy,  and  I  am 
crazy  too,"  he  thought,  taking  the  direction  that 
led  to  his  hotel ;  "  I  suppose  those  glittering 
pebbles  have  bewitched  me,  for  here  am  I  foolish 
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enough  to  wish  I  could  buy  them  and  throw  them 
round  Dora's  neck. 

It  was  folly,  no  doubt,  but  it  did  not  go  away  at 
once.  He  saw  the  diamonds  glittering  before  him 
like  stars  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  He  saw 
them  sparkling  on  his  wife's  bosom,  and  if  dia- 
monds look  strange  and  ominous  on  yellow  necks 
and  bony  shoulders,  who  can  deny  their  fitness  and 
their  beauty  when  they  rest  on  a  satin  skin  and 
rounded  outlines  like  Dora's  ?  Mr.  Templemore 
was  fascinated  with  the  vision.  He  felt  almost 
tempted  to  turn  back  and  ask  the  price  of  this 
wonderful  necklace ;  but  he  checked  himself  in 
time,  and  indeed  waxed  wrathful  at  his  own  folly. 
A  year's  income  of  his  fortune  could  not  pay  for 
the  bauble.  Had  he  lost  his  senses  that  he  even 
contemplated  this  act  of  madness  ?  Alas  !  it  was 
not  all  madness — there  is  a  fond,  passionate  in- 
stinct, which  is  a  very  part  of  love — the  wish  to 
fling  all  that  there  is  most  costly,  most  precious, 
and  most  rare,  at  the  feet  of  the  loved  object.  For 
many  days  Mr.  Templemore  had  struggled  against 
his  love  for  Dora,  and  spite  his  doubts  and  his  mis- 
givings, that  love  now  came  back  to  him  powerful, 
mighty,  and   triumphant.     It   came   back  to  him 
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not  as  it  had  left  him,  conquered  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  but  like  the  spirit  in  Scripture,  ^Yho,  after 
wandering  midst  barren  places,  returns  with  seven- 
fold power. 

Mr.  Templemore  had  not  walked  far,  still  think- 
ing of  his  wife  and  the  diamond  necklace,  when 
the  long  threatening  storm  broke  forth.  Drops 
of  rain,  large  as  crown  pieces,  dotted  the'white  pave- 
ment of  the  Place  Vendome,  which  he  was  cross- 
ing. Then  a  lightning  flash  pierced  the  sky,  and 
lit  the  dark  column  cast  in  cannon  won  from 
many  a  battle-field,  and  whence  the  first  Napoleon 
looks  down  over  his  capital,  still  seeming  to  tri- 
umph alike  over  foe  and  subject.  A  deep  echoing 
thunder  peal  followed,  then  came  a  very  deluge  of 
rain,  and  long  before  he  reached  his  hotel,  Kue  de 
Rivoli,  Mr.  Templemore  was  wet  through.  The 
rain  was  summer  rain,  mild  and  soft,  and  he  cared 
not  for  it.  He  packed  his  trunk  hastily,  secured  a 
carriage,  and  drove  off  to  the  station,  whilst  the 
storm  was  at  its  highest.  It  was  a  gale,  too,  as 
well  as  a  storm  ;  a  furious  tempest,  which  might 
leave  its  traces  on  many  a  bleak  coast,  as  well 
as  in  crowded  cities.  !Mr.  Templemore  had  seen 
a  shipwreck  once,  and  who  that   has  beheld  the 
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ominous  sight  can  ever  forget  it?  He  remem- 
bered it  now ;  the  noble  vessel  struggling  gallantly 
against  the  waves  that  drove  her  on,  the  long  line 
of  shore  and  cliff  vanishing  in  spray  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tempest ;  the  pale  moon  looking  down 
from  a  cloudy  sky,  the  silent  crowd,  and  the  fearful 
roar,  as  waves  and  ship  all  came  tumbling  together 
on  the  beach,  whilst  through  all  the  din  was  to  be 
heard  the  faint,  shrill  cry  of  a  woman.  They 
found  her  on  the  sands  the  next  morning,  a  pale 
corpse,  wdth  wet  hair.  Mr.  Templemore  wondered 
why  that  scene  come  back  to  him  now,  as  if  he  had 
beheld  it  but  yesterday  ? 

"  How  do  I  know,"  he  thought,  ^*  that  this  sum- 
mer storm  will  be  so  fatal  as  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten equinoctial  gale  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic !  Its  roaring  wind  may  indeed  uproot  the 
mighty  forest  tree,  or  its  lightning  kill  helpless 
flocks  on  distant  moors  ;  but  truly  I  hope  and 
trust  that  no  drowning  wretch  will  call  on  heaven 
this  night  in  his  agony !" 

Mr.  Templemore  reached  the  station  as  the  ex- 
press train  was  going  to  start.  Within  five  min- 
utes he  sat  alone  in  a  railway-carriage,  and  was 
going  at  full  speed  through  the  drenched  land- 
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scape.     And  now  he  had  time  to  think  over  a  sub- 
ject of  some  importance. 

How  would  his  wife  receive  him  ?  He  returned 
to  her  as  he  had  left  her — at  his  pleasure.  He  could 
give  no  motive  for  the  one  act,  save  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  stav  with  her,  and  for  the  other  that  he 
could  do  without  her  no  longer.  Would  Dora,  a 
proud  woman,  accept  either  explanation  ?  Had  he 
not,  then,  best  be  silent,  and  take  upon  himself  that 
law  of  hon  plaisir  which  every  now  and  then  comes 
up  in  the  heart  even  of  the  best  of  men.  For 
after  all,  Mr.  Templemore  could  not  ask  his  wife 
to  forgive  him.  If  his  passion  for  her,  supported 
by  necessity,  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  resist 
it,  and  must  needs  go  back  to  her,  innocent  or  guilty, 
yet,  spite  all  the  diamonds  he  had  wished  to  give 
her,  he  was  not  a  convinced  and  converted  man. 
He  would  have  given  anything  to  believe  in  her 
innocence,  and  doubt  still  forbade  belief — even 
though  his  whole  heart  yearned  towards  the  one 
and  revolted  aijainst  the  other.  With  a  sort  of 
despair  he  went  over  the  whole  sad  story  again, 
and  wearied,  but  still  perplexed,  he  came  back  to 
the  old  thought :  ^'  She  is  my  wife ;  I  cannot 
help  that   no  more  than    I    can   help  loving   her 
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— I  must  keep  to  that  and  let  the  rest  be." 
But  can  love  endure  when  its  foundation  of 
reverence  is  wanting?  And  if  the  fever  which 
was  still  so  strong  upon  him  ceased,  would  not  the 
final  wakening  be  horrible  ?  Alas  !  he  thought  of 
that  too ;  but  that  time,  which  it  was  so  gloomy  to 
foresee,  had  not  come  yet,  and  as  he  reached  Rouen, 
and,  leaving  the  train,  entered  a  carriage  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Les  Roches,  he  wilfully  shut 
his  eyes  to  all  the  bitterness  that  had  preceded  his 
departure,  and  only  remembered  that  he  was  going 
to  the  home  where  his  young  wife  lay  sleeping,  un- 
conscious of  his  return. 

The  porter  at  the  lodge  had  to  be  wakened  to 
let  in  his  master,  and  Jacques  to  leave  his  attic  in 
order  to  admit  him  within.  The  clang  of  the  great 
bell,  the  grinding  wheels  of  the  carriage  on  the 
gravel,  made  a  loud  noise  in  the  stillness  of  the 
grey  morning;  but  Mr.  Templemore  looked  in 
vain  for  signs  of  light  behind  the  window  curtains 
of  his  wife's  room.  Jacques,  who  let  him  in, 
seemed  stupid  with  sleep.  His  master  did  not 
question  him ;  he  took  the  light  from  the  man's 
hand,  merely  saying : 

"  You  may  go.     I  want  nothing." 
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Jacques  was  a  plethoric  young  man.  He  liked 
his  sleep  above  all  things.  He  now  thought  him- 
self ill-used  bj  his  master's  return  at  such  an  hour, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  room  grumbling  all  the 
way.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  upper  floor, 
however,  when  a  furious  ringing  summoned  him 
below.  He  found  Mr.  Templemore  on  the  land- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  wife's  room,  pale  as  death, 
and  with  the  light  still  in  his  hand. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?"  he  asked.  "  Where 
is  my  wife  1" 

His  looks,  his  tones  so  confounded  Jacques,  that 
he  could  scarcely  reply.     At  length  he  said^ 

"  Madame  is  gone." 

"  Gone  !"  He  was  going  to  ask  '^  With  whom  ?" 
but  he  checked  himself.  "  Tell  Madame  Courte- 
nay  I  wish  to  speak  to  her,"  he  said. 

Jacques  looked  very  odd. 

"  Madame  Courtenay  is  dead,  sir." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Mademoiselle  Fanny  brought  the 
news  when  she  came  back  for  Madame's  things. 
Madame  Courtenay  died  on  the  way." 

"And  Madame  Luan  and  her  son,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Templemore — "where  are  they?" 
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Jacques  looked  very  odd  again. 

"  Monsieur  Luan  is  gone,  sir,  we  do  not  know 
where,  and  Madame  Luan  is  dead  too.  She  died 
in  a  madhouse  the  very  morning  Madame  Temple- 
more  w^ent  away.  She  had  attempted  to  kill  Ma- 
dame one  evening." 

Mr.  Templemore  felt  as  if  he  were  going  through 
a  dreadful  nightmare.  Death,  madness,  danger 
had  visited  his  deserted  home  during  his  absence  ; 
and  now  where  was  Dora?  Where  was  the  wife 
whom  he  had  left  to  trials  so  fearful,  and  who  had 
passed  through  them  alone  ? 

"•  Where  is  she  now  V  he  asked,  much  agitated. 
"  Where  did  she  go  to  ?" 

"Monsieur  Luan  took  her  to  an  asylum,  and 
she  died  there." 

^'  I  mean  your  mistress.  Where  is  your  mistress?" 

But  Jacques  knew  nothing.  Madame  had  not 
said  anything.  She  had  left  no  letter?  No — 
nothing  that  could  give  a  clue.  Mademoiselle 
Fanny,  when  she  came  back  for  Madame's  things, 
had  said  they  were  going  to  England,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  supposed  it  was  to  join  Monsieur.  The 
servants  had  all  noticed  that  Madame  looked  very 
miserable.     Perhaps  she  felt  nervous,  and  afraid 
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to  remain  alone  after  having  run  the  risk  of  being 
murdered. 

So  said  Jacques,  in  a  heavy,  stupid,  monotonous 
voice.  Mr.  Templemore  shuddered  with  horror 
as  he  heard  him  talk  thus  stolidly  of  his  wife's 
peril.  Yet  he  could  not  help  asking  to  know  the 
particulars  of  this  domestie  drama.  Jacques, 
nothing  loth,  and  indeed  quite  lively,  went  through 
the  scene  for  his  master's  benefit.  "  Madame  was 
so  by  the  toilet,  when  she  heard  the  door  open  and 
saw^  Madame  Luan  enter.  At  once,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  Madame  put  out  the  light 
and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  And  so,"  con- 
tinued Jacques,  assuming  the  part  of  Mrs.  Luan 
and  groping  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  in  the 
darkness  towards  the  window,  "  so  I  trv  to  o'et  at 
her  and  kill  her.  Thou2;h  I  cannot  see,  I  know 
where  she  is,  and  she  is  as  mute  as  a  mouse — but 
I  know  wdiere  she  is — now  I  am  at  the  window, 
and  the  moon  is  shining — now  I  have  her  I" 

But  as  Jacques,  outstripping  truth  in  the  fer- 
vour of  his  actincp,  was  stretchincr  his  arm  towards 
an  imaginary  Dora,  a  hand  of  iron  seized  his  own 
throat  and  held  him  fast. 

"  How  dare  you  ?     How  dare  you  ?"  asked  Mr. 
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Templemore,  shaking  with  anger ;  then  recovering 
his  composure,  he  said,  not  without  some  shame  at 
his  own  violence,  "  You  may  leave  me  now, 
Jacques." 

"  And  I  can  tell  you  I  left  him  pretty  quickly," 
was  Jacques's  comment  as  he  related  this  incident 
to  the  porter  the  next  morning.  *^For  if  ever 
man  looked  like^  a  tiger,  it  was  our  master  as  he 
held  me  then." 

Mr.  Templemore  remained  alone  in  his  wife's 
room,  and  locked  himself  up  with  this  new  trouble. 

He  sat  down  and  looked  around  him.  Was 
this  indeed  the  return  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward ?  This  cold,  vacant  chamber  bore  no  like- 
ness to  that  which  his  fancy  had  conjured  up  a 
few  hours  before  in  the  theatre.  Dust  had  gather- 
ed on  the  mirror  of  the  toilet-table,  and  thus  told 
him  how  long  it  had  ceased  to  reflect  Dora's  image. 
No  token  of  her  presence  lingered  about.  It  was 
as  if  Mr.  Templemore  had  never  seen  her  there, 
sleeping  or  waking.  The  very  air  of  the  unused 
apartment  had  grown  chill.  Ah  !  this  was  not  the 
meeting  he  had  imagined  as  he  came  up  the  stair- 
case with  a  beating  heart.  Where  were  the  tears 
and  reproaches  he  was  to  silence  with  caresses  ? 
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His  wife  was  gone,  and,  insupportable  thought ! 
she  was  gone  with  just  anger  and  bitterness  in  her 
heart  against  him.  Was  she  innocent  or  guilty? 
He  did  not  think  of  that  now.  He  onlv  thoucrht 
that  he  had  forsaken  her,  and  that  she  had  gone 
alone  throuo^h  friorhtful  danser  and  bitter  sorrow. 
Where  was  he  when  the  madwoman  attempted  her 
life  ? — when  her  mother's  eyes  closed  in  death  ? 
His  eyes  grew  dim,  his  lip  quivered  at  the  question. 
Oh  !  fatal  error,  ever  to  have  left  her — fatal,  and 
in  one  sense  irreparable.  She  was  his  wife,  the 
law  gave  him  full  power  over  her — he  could  pursue 
the  fugitive  and  compel  her  return  ;  but  could  he 
make  her  forget  that  he  had  believed  a  mad- 
woman's story  against  her  ? 

And  these  were  not  Mr.  Tern plem ore's  only 
thoughts.  If  Fanny's  assertion  were  to  be  be- 
lieved,  his  wife  had  gone  to  England  after  her 
mother's  death.  What  for,  and  to  whom  ? 
Surely  not  to  John  Luan  !  Yet  Dora  had  no 
friends  in  England — at  least,  she  had  often  said 
so.     Then  what  took  her  there  ? 

Mr.  Templemore  could  not  bear  to  wrong  her 
in  this  matter.  And  yet  the  thought  that  she  had 
gone  to  England,  that  she  was   near  John  Luan, 
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that  she  had  her  cousin  to  comfort  her  In  her  sor- 
row, and  to  sympathise  with  her  in  her  wrongs, 
was  more  than  he  could  endure.  It  revived  his 
lurking  jealousy,  and  gave  it  both  form  and  sub- 
stance. This  young  man  loved  Dora ;  and  it  is 
not  pleasant,  even  to  the  least  jealous  of  husbands, 
to  think  that  the  wife  whom  he  has  injured  re- 
ceives consolation  from  a  rejected  lover.  And 
this  had  been  going  on  for  days  and  weeks! 
The  thought  stung  him.  She  was  his  wife,  after 
all.  What  right  had  she  to  leave  his  home  with- 
out a  word,  spoken  or  written,  and  go  to  a  strange 
city  and  stay  there  ?  What  right  had  she  to  ex- 
pose their  domestic  differences  to  the  world  by  a 
flight  he  could  not  attempt  to  disguise  ?  Gradu- 
ally Mr.  Templemore  forgot  the  wrongs  he  had 
inflicted,  and  only  remembered  those  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  remembered  them ;  and  with  some- 
thing like  wrath  he  resolved  to  set  off  for  England 
at  once,  follow  his  wife,  and  bring  her  back  with- 
out delay.  "  Whether  she  likes  it  or  not  she  shall 
return,"  he  thought,  ringing  the  bell  angrily  for 
Jacques,  who  had  just  fallen  into  a  pleasant  doze. 
^'  She  shall  return  to  this  house,  which  she  should 
never  have  left." 
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But  of  all  men  Mr.  Templemore  was  the  last 
who  could  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience.  He  had 
left  both  his  wife  and  his  home.  She  had  only 
left  the  house  whence  her  aunt  had  been  removed 
insane,  whence  he  had  banished  her  mother, 
where  not  even  his  child  had  been  trusted  to  her 
care. 

"I  have  been  to  blame,"  thought  Mr.  Temple- 
more  with  a  sharp  remorseful  pang  ;  "  but  1  will 
make  amends — I  will  make  amends." 

How  many  an  erring  heart  has  uttered  the 
words,  and,  alas !  to  how  few  the  power  to  fulfil 
them  has  been  granted ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

i  DISTANT  church  clock  was  striking  eleven 
-^•*-  when  Dr.  John  Luan  turned  the  corner  of 
Bedford  Square.  He  had  scarcely  walked  a  few 
steps  towards  his  dwelling  when  a  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  round  sharply,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp  he  saw  Mr.  Temple- 
more.  They  had  never  met,  yet  John  Luan  knew 
at  once  this  was  Dora's  husband. 

"  Good  evening,"  gravely  said  Mr.  Templemore. 
"  I  believe  you  know  me.  Your  servant  told  me 
you  are  going  away  early  to-morrow  morning,  so  I 
shall  not  detain  you  long.  My  errand  is  quickly 
told.  Mrs.  Templemore  forgot  to  leave  her  direc- 
tion when  she  went  away  from  Les  Roches.  May 
I  trouble  you  for  it  1" 

John  Luan  had  got  over  the  shock  of  unplea- 
sant astonishment  he  had  felt  on  seeing  Dora's 
husband,  but  this  abrupt  demand  startled  him 
anew. 
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"  You  want  Dora's  address  from  me  I"  he  said 
sharply. 

"Why  not?  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  I  sup- 
pose, that  your  cousin  is  here  in  London  without 
your  knowledge,  ^Ir.  Luan  ?" 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  wife  is 
herein  London  without  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Tern - 
plemore  1" 

He  spoke  with  bitter  emphasis,  but  ^Ir.  Temple- 
more  had  come  resolved  not  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  Am  I  likely  to  put  such  a  question  without 
need  ?"  he  said  gravely. 

And  so  she  had  left  him  !  His  cruelty  and  his 
unkindness  had  compelled  her  to  leave  her  home 
and  her  husband.  And  her  wronger  now  applied 
to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed  of  his  treasure 
for  information  concerning  the  spot  where  it  lay 
concealed  I  John  Luan's  blood  boiled  within  him 
— but  he  was  not  given  to  express  anger,  and  he 
only  said  with  sulky  bitterness, 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  wife,  Mr.  Temple- 
more." 

He  turned  to  the  house,  as  if  to  end  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  Mr.  Templemore  quietly  stepped  between 
him  and  the  door. 
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"  I  will  not  be  balked  thus,"  he  said  doggedly. 
"  I  impute  no  wrong  to  her  or  to  you,  but  you 
know  her  address,  and  I  will  have  it !" 

"  You  impute  no  wrong,"  repeated  John  Luan, 
in  great  indignation ; "  and  pray  what  wrong  could 
there  be  ?  just  tell  me  that,  sir.  And,  moreover, 
what  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  me  to  ask  for 
your  wife?  Ask  her  mother — ask  Mrs.  Courtenay 
where  she  is,  and  do  not  trouble  me  with  a  matter 
in  which  I  have  no  concern." 

"Doctor  John  Luan,"  said  Mr.  Templemore, 
with  some  disdain,  "  Mrs.  Courtenay  is  dead,  and 
I  daresay  you  know  it." 

"  Dead !"  repeated  John  Luan,  with  such  genu- 
ine amazement  that  Mr.  Templemore's  heart  fell. 
If  the  young  man  did  not  know  that,  he  knew  no- 
thing.    Where,  then,  was  Dora  ? 

The  same  question  seemed  to  offer  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Dora's  cousin.  He  turned  almost  fiercely 
on  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  he  said.  "  When  and  how  did 
my  aunt  die?     Where  is  Dora?" 

"  I  was  away  at  the  time,"  answered  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore, briefly ;  "  I  believe  Mrs.  Courtenay  died 
in  England,  but  I  have  no  certainty." 
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"And  why  were  you  away?"  tauntingly  asked 
John  Luan.  "  What !  married  a  fortnight,  and 
away  so  long  that  your  mother-in-law  is  dead,  and 
vour  wife  has  vanished  when  you  return  ?" 

"  Why  I  went  away  your  mother  might  have 
told  you,"  bitterly  answered  Mr.  Templemore  ; 
"but  let  that  rest.  I  did  not  come  here  to  account 
to  you  for  matters  of  which  you  are  no  judge. 
You  say  you  do  not  know  where  Dora  is.  Be  it 
so.  You  can  give  me  no  information,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you." 

He  left  him  as  he  spoke  thus ;  but  John  Luan 
soon  overtook  him. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ?"  he  said,  losing 
all  self-control  in  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  ; 
"  but  maybe  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  if  Dora  does  not  soon  appear,  I 
shall  hold  you  guilty  of  her  fate,  whatever  that 
may  be.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  great  fear  upon  me, 
and  that  if  this  double  grief  should  have  proved 
too  much  for  her,  I  shall  hold  you  guilty  before 
God  and  man !" 

"A  fear — what  fear?"  asked  Mr.  Templemore, 
who  was  almost  as  angry  as  John  Luan  now. 

"  You  know  what  fear,"  was  the  taunting  reply, 
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"  for  you  feel  it  too.  You  know  what  fear,  for  it 
brought  you  here  to  question  me.  I  say  it  again, 
if  it  prove  true,  I  shall  hold  you  guilty." 

He  walked  away  abruptly,  and  Mr.  Templemore 
did  not  follow  him. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  a  touch  of  his  mother's  mad- 
nes,"  he  thought,  trying  to  conquer  his  wrath  by 
scorn. 

He  felt  angry,  and  nothing  else.  The  fear  John 
Luan  had  alluded  to  could  take  no  hold  upon 
him.  That  Dora  had  left  him  in  anger,  he  knew — 
that  she  could  have  left  hiin  in  the  despair  which 
leads  to  the  darkest  end  of  a  human  life,  he  would 
not  admit  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  too  walked 
away  in  hot  indignation,  he  wondered  that  John 
Luan  should  have  dared  to  suggest  a  close  so 
cruel  to  Dora's  brief  wedded  life.  But  if  Mr. 
Templemore  rejected  with  anger  and  scorn  this 
torturing  conjecture,  he  was  full  of  perplexity  and 
grief  as  he  walked  home  to  his  hotel.  He  knew 
nothing,  he  had  learned  nothing,  and  he  felt 
powerless.  Reason,  philosophy,  and  will  had  lost 
their  boasted  power  over  him  now.  The  wife 
whom  he  had  so  injudiciously  left  had  fled  from 
him,  and  he  knew 'not  how  to  conjure  her  back, 
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how  to  charm  away  the  sorrows  he  had  caused, 
how  to  prevent  the  troubles,  and  perhaps  the  dan- 
gers, that  might  beset  her  path.  He  knew  that  if 
he  could  find  her  she  would  forgive  him — he  did 
not  doubt  that  one  moment ;  only  where  was  the 
fugitive,  and  how  far  had  she  fled !  But  if  Mr. 
Teraplemore  felt  troubled  and  perplexed,  he  did 
not  feel  despondent. 

Money  is  a  great  magician,  and  he  knew  it. 
Money  will  unveil  the  most  closely-guarded  secrets, 
and  light  up  some  of  society's  darkest  and  most 
hidden  nooks.  It  is  the  Sesame  before  which 
doors  fly  open,  or  at  whose  bidding  they  close 
again  with  inexorable  sternness.  And  money  Mr. 
Templemore  had.  With  money  he  could  soon  be 
on  her  track,  and  arrest  her  flight.  He  was  of  a 
sanguine  disposition,  and  he  now  felt  certain  of 
success.  Perhaps  he  was  rather  pleased,  after  all, 
not  to  have  found  his  wife  through  the  medium  of 
her  cousin.  Perhaps  it  was  more  soothing  to  his 
pride  to  have  to  go  and  seek  and  pacify  her  him- 
self, than  to  have  found  her  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  but  through  that  young  man's  means. 
However  well  he  might  think  of  Dora,  it  was 
not  to   John  Luan's   care   that   he   would   have 
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consigned  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
sought  this  young  man,  who,  though  a  lover,  was 
also  her  only  relative,  showed  Mr.  Templemore 
that  his  wife  was  still  all  his.  Her  grief  would 
admit  no  comforter,  and  had  no  need  to  be 
spoken.  She  could  make  a  dreary  companion  of 
it,  and  take  it  with  her  to  solitude. 

"  I  shall  soon  find  her,"  thought  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  as  he  paced  his  room  up  and  down,  for  he 
was  too  restless  for  sleep  ;  "  she  is  either  in  Paris 
or  in  London.  In  either  city  money  will  com- 
mand men  whose  scent,  quickened  by  greed,  is 
keener  than  that  of  bloodhounds,  and  who  will  de- 
tect her  refuge,  however  close  it  may  be.  I  shall 
soon  find  her,  in  a  week — in  ten  days,  perhaps — 
in  a  fortnight,  at  the  utmost." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  gas-lit 
streets ;  he  longed  to  detect  a  greyness  in  the 
black  sky  and  be  gone  ;  but  time  and  tide,  which 
wait  for  no  man,  will  also  hurry  their  course  for 
none.  All  Mr.  Templemore's  impatience  only 
made  the  night  seem  more  tedious,  and  took  not 
one  second's  weight  from  its  feverish  hours.  At 
length  day  came,  and  with  it  departure.  The 
train   flew  through   the   country,   the    steamboat 
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crossed  the  sea  ;  a  few  hours  more,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  after  stopping  on  a  needful  errand  in 
Rouen,  entered  Les  Roches.  He  met  Jacques  as 
he  was  going  up  the  steps  that  led  to  the  porch. 
A  look  at  the  man's  face  told  Mr.  Templemore 
that  Jacques  had  no  news  for  him.  He  put  no 
questions,  but  said  briefly — 

"  I  expect  a  visitor  this  evening  or  to-morrow. 
Show  him  in  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  hour 
may  be." 

He  entered  the  house,  and  said  no  more  ;  but 
Jacques  knew  very  well  what  this  meant,  and 
when  he  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  he  commented 
upon  his  master's  domestic  misfortunes  to  the  cook 
and  the  two  housemaids,  whom  he  found  there. 
"  Monsieur  had  just  come  back,"  he  said,  "  and  he 
had  looked  at  him,  Jacques,  so." 

And  as  the  gift,  or,  at  least,  the  taste  for  acting 
was  strong  upon  Jacques,  he  rolled  his  eyes  in 
imitation  of  his  master,  and  bent  them  on  the  cook 
in  a  wav  that  horrified  her. 

"  You  are  hideous.  Monsieur  Jacques,"  she  said 
— "  do  not,  you  are  hideous  !" 

"  I  am  only  showing  you  how  Monsieur  looked," 
composedly    replied   Jacques ;    ^'  upon    which    I 
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looked  so,"  he  added,  putting  on,  with  consider- 
able success,  the  stolid,  immovable  face  of  a  well- 
bred  servant-man. 

The  cook  looked  at  him  with  more  favour,  and 
said  he  w  as  quite  "  comme  it  faut "  when  he  looked 
"  so." 

Jacques  received  the  praise  with  profound  in- 
difference (cook  was  forty-five),  and  continued  his 
imitation  of  his  master's  looks,  appearance,  and 
language,  ending  with  the  significant  comment, 
"  And  so,  as  he  could  not  find  Madame,  he  has 
sent  the  police  after  her.  The  ^  agent '  is  coming 
this  evening,  and  I  am  to  show  him  in,  no  matter 
at  what  hour  of  the  niorht." 

This  interesting  piece  of  information  caused 
some  excitement  in  the  minds  of  Jacques'  three 
listeners.  There  never  yet  was  a  household  with- 
out its  factions,  and  Mr.  Templemore's  had  been 
divided  ever  since  his  wife's  flight  had  made  his 
domestic  troubles  a  subject  of  discourse  amongst 
his  servants.  Jacques,  the  cook,  and  one  of  the 
housemaids,  did  not  approve  of  Dora's  elevation  ; 
the  younger  housemaid,  on  the  contrary,  admired 
so  laudable  a  precedent,  and  gave  it  her  warmest 
sanction.     On   hearing   of   the   police  agent,  she 
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set  up  an  indignant  scream,  and  exclaimed  that  it 
was  *'  une  horreur  /" 

"Stop,  stop.  Mademoiselle,  stop,"  dubiously  said 
Jacques,  wlio  wished  to  impress  this  young  lady 
with  the  extent  of  a  husband's  rights — hoping  he 
might  have  to  exercise  them  over  her  some  dav — 
to  curb  her  ambition,  which  he  considered  danger- 
ous, and  yet,  oh  !  difficult  task,  not  to  offend  her. 
"  Stop,  I  beg.  If  Monsieur  has,  as  there  is  no 
doubt,  the  rio;ht  to  get  his  wife  brought  back  bv 
gendarmes,  so  has  he  the  right  to  have  her  found  out 
by  an  '  agent.'  The  only  thing  is,  are  they  mar- 
ried? Eich  gentlemen  do  not  marry  governesses 
every  day.  There  was  no  wedding.  We  saw 
nothing,  and  there  mav  be  nothing.  Her  aunt 
wanted  to  kill  her,  her  cousin  has  a  brain-fever, 
her  mother  dies,  and  she  runs  away.  I  say  again, 
are  they  married  ?  Who  saw  it? — who  knows  of  it  ?" 

This  daring  hypothesis  silenced  them  all  for  a 
moment.     Jacques  resumed  composedly  : 

"  My  belief  is  that  poor  ^Mademoiselle,  who  was 
a  good  young  lady  in  her  way,  promised  her  poor 
mother  to  behave  better — and  so  she  ran  awav." 

The  young  housemaid,  who  had  recovered  by 
this,    indignantly  declared   she    did  not  believe  a 
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word  Jacques  had  been  saying,  and  asked,  with 
considerable  asperity,  what  right  Monsieur  had  to 
send  gendarmes  and  police  agents  after  Madame 
if  she  were  not  his  wife  ?  This  logic  being  irre- 
futable, was  met  by  Jacques  with  the  masculine 
reply,  '^  that  women,  though  highly  gifted,  did  not 
know  how  to  reason  ;"  and  a  quarrel,  in  which  cook 
took  her  share,  followed,  and  led  to  a  considerable 
delay  in  the  hour  of  Mr.  Templemore's  dinner. 

He  little  thought,  as  he  was  pacing  his  study  up 
and  down  in  a  fever  of  expectation  and  anxiety, 
waiting  for  news  with  alternatives  of  hope  and 
fear,  that  he  was  acting  his  sad  part  just  then  to 
entertain,  interest,  and  excite  his  own  servants. 
They  are  the  first  spectators  of  that  drama  in  which, 
at  some  time  or  other  of  existence,  we  all  appear, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  contemporaries.  Whether 
they  stand  behind  a  chair  in  a  black  coat,  or  move 
about  a  villa  in  white  cap .  and  apron,  they 
have  the  best  places  in  all  that  wide  audience  which 
looks  on  so  coolly  whilst  we  strive  and  suffer.  Oh! 
for  the  privilege  of  silence  and  solitude  in  these  sad 
hours  of  life ;  for  the  right  of  hiding  our  agony,  as 
the  wild  beast  hides  its  death,  in  some  dark  hole 
or  other.     But  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
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ror  downwards,  life  and  death  are  transacted  on 
the  system  of  fame  or  approbation.  "  Farewell, 
and  clap  your  hands !"  says  a  dying  Caesar,  when 
his  part  is  out ;  and  the  very  wretch  on  the  scaffold 
dies  not  for  himself  alone.  He  dies  for  the  crowd, 
for  the  reporters,  for  the  newpapers,  for  that  world 
which  will  coolly  read  of,  or  which  beholds  his  last 
pangs  with  a  callous  and  a  curious  eye.  And  he 
knows  it  and  does  his  best.  The  evil  is  beyond 
remedy,  and  we  generally  put  a  good  face  upon  it. 
Ignorance,  besides,  helps  us  to  endurance.  AYe 
rarely  know  the  precise  spot  or  hour  when  privacy 
ceases  and  publicity  begins.  Human  pity  allows 
us  a  few  illusions,  and  we  mav  hucp  ourselves  on 
the  hiding  of  a  pain  which  is  world-known  all  the 
time.  ^Ir.  Templemore  knew  in  a  general  way 
that  his  servants  must  be  very  busy  with  his  con- 
cerns just  then,  but  he  little  knew  how  far  their 
comments  extended.  It  surely  would  have  added 
a  new  sting  to  his  lot  if  he  could  have  heard  the 
construction  Jacques  put  on  his  young  wife's  flight. 
And  yet  some  of  these  comments  showed  Jacques 
to  be  crifted  with  the  acuteness  of  his  class.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  a  handsome  florid 
man    was    shown    into   Mr.   Templemore's    study. 

VOL.  in.  p 
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He  stayed  five  minutes,  no  more,  yet  so  potent  was 
his  visit  in  its  effects,  that  half  an  hour  after  his 
departure  Mr.  Templemore  was  sitting  in  a  railway- 
carriage,  going  on  to  Paris  at  express  speed.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  he 
read  ao;ain  and  ao:ain.     It  ran  thus : 

''  On  the  third  of  July  a  lady  in  deep  mourning, 
with  her  veil  closely  drawn  over  her  face,  entered 
the  Rouen  station,  and  took  one  first-class  ticket 
for  Paris.  The  lady  who  delivers  the  tickets  could 
not  see  her  well,  but  feels  sure  that  she  was  young. 
She  also  noticed  this  strange  lady's  right  hand ;  it 
was  ungloved,  small,  and  remarkably  pretty.  She 
likewise  remembers  that  the  lady  wore  a  peculiar 
ring — a  small  gold  serpent,  with  an  emerald  head." 

That  ring  Mr.  Templemore  remembered  well. 
True,  it  might  have  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  its 
testimony  could  not  be  trusted  absolutely,  but  the 
pretty  hand  he  had  so  often  admired,  and  which 
none  could  see  and  forget  again,  convinced  him 
that  this  was  Dora.  This  much  he  therefore  knew, 
but  he  knew  no  more.  What  had  happened  during 
that  week  which  had  elapsed  from  the  day  on 
which  Dora  left  Les  Roches  to  the  third  of  July  ? 
Where  was  Mrs.  Courtenay  ?     Was  she  living,  or 
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dead,  as  Fanny  had  said  ?  Where  was  even 
Fanny  ?  And  what  took  Dora  to  Paris  ?  These 
were  questions  which  the  florid  gentleman  had 
candidly  declared  himself  unable  to  answer.  With 
the  clue  in  his  hands — a  frail  one — Mr.  Temple- 
more  was  to  find  his  wife  in  the  great  human 
ocean  towards  which  he  was  speeding. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

rpHE  hot  sunset  was  filling  the  busy  streets  of 
■*■  Paris  with  a  fiery  glow,  which  shot  up  to  their 
highest  balconies,  and  turned  the  trees  in  the 
Tuileries  into  bronze  and  gold,  when  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  entered  once  more  the  Hotel  Rue  de 
Eivoli,  which  he  had  left  three  evenings  before. 
No  other  occupant  had  claimed  his  rooms,  and  he 
returned  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  found 
on  the  table  a  torn  newspaper  he  had  left  there, 
and  in  a  drawer  some  cigars  which  he  had  for- 
gotten. The  arm-chair  was  as  he  had  placed  it, 
near  the  window,  and  when  he  sat  down  in  it,  his 
eyes  beheld  the  same  bright  scene  they  had  gazed 
on  an  hour  before  he  went  out  on  the  Boulevards. 
The  children  and  nursery-maids  trooping  out  of 
the  Imperial  gardens,  the  tight  little  sentinel  look- 
ing at  them  as  they  passed,  the  roll  of  carriages  be- 
low, the  loungers,  all  seemed  as  much  the  same,  as 
unchanged  as  the  glittering  front  of  the  palace  itself. 
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and  the  rich  masses  of  trees,  with  a  white  statue 
gleaming  through  their  sombre  depths,  or  the  gUm- 
raer  of  a  fountain  shining  far  away.  Nothing  was 
altered  save  his  own  m.ood.  He  had  beheld  these 
things  with  a  cold,  dreary  gaze,  the  gaze  of  a  man 
whom  love  and  life  have  wroncred,  and  who  cannot 
forgive  his  wrongers.  He  looked  at  them  now  with 
the  feverish  impatience  of  one  who  has  wrought 
his  own  undoing,  who  has  cast  the  rare  pearl  of 
happiness  awa^^,  and  who  knows  not  whether  this 
world's  deep  and  troubled  sea  will  ever  yield  it 
back  again. 

What  if  days,  weeks,  months,  nay,  years  should 
pass,  and  he  should  not  find  Dora  I  It  was  possi- 
ble. Cruel  and  torturing  was  the  thought.  It 
seemed  to  pierce  his  flesh  like  a  sharp  arrow,  and 
make  it  quiver  with  the  pain.  And  he  was  power- 
less. He  might  employ  such  agents  as  he  had  already 
used,  but  by  his  own  efforts  he  could  not  hope  to 
succeed.  Regret  and  baffled  hope  were  his  com- 
panions now,  and  with  their  sad  society  he  must 
be  content.  Day  after  day  memory  would  haunt 
him  with  a  fair  face,  and  bright  hair,  and  the  soft 
look  of  deep  grey  eyes;  and  in  the  meanwhile  time 
would  wither,  and  death  might  destroy  them — and 
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what  could  he  do !  The  thought  had  something 
so  cruel  and  tantalizing  in  it,  that,  unable  to  bear 
it,  Mr.  Templemore  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

He  knew  it  was  too  late,  that  his  errand  was  a 
useless  one,  yet  he  entered  the  gardens,  passed 
through  them,  went  up  the  quays,  then  crossed  one 
of  the  bridges,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  dull 
building  where  the  Parisian  Police  sits  in  state. 
But  as  Mr.  Templemore  had  expected,  the  high 
official  whom  he  wanted  to  see  was  gone,  all  the 
offices,  indeed,  were  closed,  and  the  concierge  in- 
formed "Monsieur  that  he  had  best  return  the 
next  morning  at  ten." 

Twilight  was  filling  the  streets  as  Mr.  Temple- 
more turned  away  ;  a  few  pale  stars  shone  in  the 
summer  sky,  a  faint  breath  of  freshness  came  on 
the  air,  windows  which  had  been  closed  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  now  opened,  and  laughing  girls 
and  women  looked  out.  But  to  Mr.  Templemore 
all  was  vexation,  all  was  weariness  of  spirit.  The 
noble  river  flowing  through  its  quays,  the  distant 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  rising  dark  in  the  hazy  air, 
the  palaces  and  gardens  and  lines  of  trees  fading 
away  in  the  soft  heights  behind  which  lay  Saint 
Cloud,  the  vast,  murmuring  city  below,  the  calm 
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and  silent  heavens  above,  were  nothing  to  him  now. 
A  thought  was  on  him,  consuming  as  a  quenchless 
thirst.  That  passion  which  had  risen  so  suddenly  in 
his  heart,  which  he  had  thrust  away  from  him  with 
cruel  and  remorseless  power,  now  came  back  to 
him  as  the  chastisement  of  his  double  faithlessness. 
He  had  loved  two  women,  and  he  had  been  quite 
true  to  neither.  He  had  forgotten  his  betrothed 
in  his  wife,  and  he  had  visited  on  his  wife  the  sin 
of  that  foro-etfulness.  Yes,  he  knew  it  well 
enouojh  now.  Shame  at  his  own  weakness  had 
helped  to  make  him  so  prompt  to  jndge  and  con- 
demn. He  knew  it,  and  what  availed  the  know- 
ledge ? — what  p-ood  came  of  it  throuojh  that  drearv 
evening  and  long,  sleepless  night? 

By  ten  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Templemore  had 
seen  the  high  official  whose  assistance  he  needed, 
and  before  noon  he  had  received  information  to  the 
effect  that,  on  the  nicjht  of  the  3rd  of  Julv,  a  ladv, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Templemore,  had  slept  at 
the  Hotel  du  Pare,  Rue  de  la  Yigne,  which  she 
had  left  the  next  morning.  It  was  useless  to  go 
and  seek  her  there,  yet  Mr.  Templemore  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing beyond  this  meagi'e  intelli^fence. 
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The  Rue  de  la  Vigne  was  a  grave,  lonely  street, 
not  far  from  the  Havre  railway-station.  It  had 
few  shops,  but  many  private  houses,  some  of  which 
were  mansions,  through  whose  open  gates  you 
caught  glimpses  of  dull  court-yards  or  green  gar- 
dens. The  Hotel  du  Pare  was  a  sober-looking 
house.  No  audacious  dancing  pagan  nymph 
adorned  its  quiet  court,  but  a  modest,  decorous 
muse  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  grass  plot,  which, 
by  its  green  tone,  added  to  the  cool,  shady  look  of 
the  place.  A  sedate,  steady-looking  waiter  of  fifty 
stood  at  the  gate  in  a  contemplative  attitude — the 
house  was  evidently  both  dull  and  respectable. 

"  Madame  Templemore,"  said  Mr.  Templemore. 

The  waiter  shook  his  head.  They  had  no  such 
lady.  But  she  had  lived  there.  The  waiter 
thought  not,  but  was  not  obstinate,  and  referred 
Monsieur  to  the  bureau.  ^'  There,"  he  said,  stifling 
a  yawn,  ^'  Monsieur  would  get  every  information." 

The  bureau  was  a  little  dark  office  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  a  decent-looking  woman  sat  reading 
a  newspaper.  On  hearing  Mr.  Templemore's  re- 
quest, she  went  to  an  old  ink-stained  desk,  opened 
a  dingy  manuscript  volume,  a  Babel  of  names,  and 
whilst  she  slowly  searched  through  its  pages,  Mr. 
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Templemore  looked  over  her  shoulder.  Suddenly 
a  fine,  delicate  handwriting,  which  he  knew  well, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  ;  there  it  was,  clear  and 
plain — "  Madame  Templemore,  from  Rouen." 

'*  Ah  !  number  twenty-one.  The  lady  is  gone, 
sir — she  came  on  the  third,  and  left  the  next  morn- 
ing." 

"  And  can  you  give  me  no  clue  to  her  present 
abode,  Madame?" 

jSIadame  feared  not,  but  obllcjino-ly  called  the 
waiter.  From  him,  however,  nothing  could  be 
extracted.  •'  Gone,  sir,"  he  mildly  said  ;  "  that  is 
all  we  know." 

In  vain  Mr.  Templemore  questioned.  AA'hat 
the  lady  was  like,  if  she  had  any  luggage,  how  she 
left  the  hotel,  at  what  hour,  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage, were  matters  on  which  the  waiter  professed 
profound  ignorance.  He  fancied,  indeed,  that  the 
lady  had  no  luggage,  and  that  she  must  have 
walked  out  of  the  hotel  after  paying  her  bill,  but 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  it.  They  were  full 
about  that  time,  and  the  matter  had  escaped  his 
memory.  The  concierge,  the  chambermaid,  when 
questioned,  were  as  ignorant.  They  too  remem- 
bered a  lady  in  mourning,  with  her  veil  down,  but 
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they  remembered  no  more.  Mr.  Templemore  tor- 
mented them  all  for  an  hour,  and  could  get  nothing 
else  out  of  them.  At  length  the  waiter  lost  pati- 
ence, and  hinted  that  "Monsieur  had  better  apply 
to  the  police,"  and,  sick  at  heart,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  turned  away  from  that  house  which  had  shel- 
tered his  wife  for  one  night,  and  kept  no  trace  of 
her  presence  save  that  written  token.  One  thing, 
liovvever,  was  beyond  doubt,  Dora  had  come  to  Paris 
alone.     "  Her  mother  is  dead,"  he  thought. 

He  went  back  at  once  to  tlie  liigh  official  whom 
he  had  seen  that  morning ;  and  again,  on  sending 
in  his  card,  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  a 
gentleman  whose  cheerful,  good-humoured  coun- 
tenance gave  not  the  faintest  index  to  the  nature 
of  his  professional  duties.  Surely  those  mild  blue 
eyes  might  linger  lazily  over  the  daily  papers, 
"  Figaro "  in  especial,  and  take  in  accounts  of 
theatres,  dancers'  quarrels,  and  the  rest ;  but  they 
had  never  gazed  down  the  depths  of  social  vice 
and  crime.  Such  was  the  impression  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore had  received  in  the  morning,  and  so  strong 
was  it  still,  that  he  reluctantly  entered  anew  on 
the  matter  that  had  brought  him. 

"  I  acted  on  the  information  you  kindly  sent 
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me,"  he  said,  sitting  down  with  a  wearied  sigh ; 
*'  it  certainly  was  my  wife  who  slept  on  the  third  of 
July  at  the  Hotel  du  Pare;  but  she  spent  only  one 
night  there,  and  I  can  ascertain  no  more." 

'^  Well,  we  know  no  more,"  said  the  high  official, 
smilincp;  *^we  told  you  so." 

"  Yes  ;  but  surely  you  will  be  able  to  learn  more 
than  this  ?"  urged  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Oh  I  of  course — with  time." 

The  qualification  was  thrown  in  carelessly,  as  it 
were ;  but  it  made  Mr.  Templemore  bend  his  keen- 
est look  on  the  man  before  him. 

"I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Parisian  police," 
he  said,  watchinc;  the  hicrh  official,  who  leaned 
back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  nodded  every  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  assent  to  Mr.  Templemore's  words. 
*•  Their  subtlety  is  unrivalled — nothing  can  equal 
their  keenness  when  on  the  scent,  save  their  dogged 
pertinacity  in  pursuit." 

"Yery  handsome  and  complimentary,"  said  the 
hish  official,  smilinoj  acrain,  "and  yet  very  true. 
Our  men  are  first-rate,  and  not  all  French,"  he 
added.     "  We  are  cosmopolitan,  sir." 

"And  I  feel  no  doubt  of  success  in  the  present 
case,"  continued  Mr.  Templemore. 
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"Nor  do  I;  but  I  anticipate  delay.  I  suspect 
we  shall  be  stopped  by  the  carriage,  as  usual." 

"  By  the  carriage  !" 

"  Yes,  in  all  cases  of  m^^sterious  disappearance, 
there  is  invariably  a  carriage.  You  see,  since 
fiacres  got  their  liberty,  we  have  lost  our  right 
hand,  I  may  say.  To  be  sure,  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  numbered ;  but  the  night  vehicles  often 
evade  the  law.  How  did  we  know  that  the  lady 
w^ent  straight  from  the  Havre  station  to  the  Hotel 
du  Pare  ?  By  the  cabman  !  But,  unluckily,  no 
cabman  can  be  found  to  say  that  he  took  her  away 
on  the  next  morning.  Yet  it  is  very  certain  that 
she  only  spent  one  night  there." 

"  Perhaps  she  took  a  porter,"  suggested  Mr. 
Templemore,  "  and  went  on  foot  ?" 

'*  No  porter  in  the  neighbourhood  knows  any- 
thing about  her,"  replied  the  high  official,  who 
seemed  perfectly  conversant  with  every  particular 
of  the  case.  "  We  shall  have  hard  work,  sir — 
hard  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  people  who  are 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  help  us." 

"  Unable  !"  said  Mr.  Templemore  ;  "  in  what 
sense,  may  I  ask?" 

"  We  have  now  several  cases  of  mysterious  dis- 
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appearance  on  hand,"  evasively  replied  the  high 
official,  "and  they  are  all  utterly  inexplicable. 
Take  this,  for  instance,  which  I  shalf  call  number 
one.  A  foreio-n  nobleman  of  hio;h  rank,  free  from 
debt  or  embarrassment  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  our 
knowledse  extends,  leaves  his  hotel  one  fine  sum- 
mer  morning,  and  returns  no  more.  He  goes  out 
on  foot,  but  is  seen  drivins;  in  a  common  fiacre  an 
hour  later.  This,  and  no  more,  is  all  the  know- 
ledse  we  have  of  his  movements.  His  servants 
can  give  no  clue,  his  relatives  know  nothing ;  and 
vesterdavhis  landlord  sold  his  carriages,  his  horses, 
and  his  furniture,  to  cover  the  rent,  which  happens 
to  be  hi^h.  Where  is  that  vouncr  man?  Is  he 
hiding,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason?  Is  he  dead, 
and  how  came  he  by  his  death  ?  These,  sir,  are 
matters  on  which  the  keenest  search  has  given  us 
no  sort  of  information." 

Mr.  Templemore  looked  impatient. 

"  A  vouncr  man's  freak,"  he  said. 

"  Very  likelv  ;  but  number  two  has  another  com- 
plexion. An  Indian  merchant  sends  his  wife,  his 
sister,  and  his  two  children  to  Paris.  The  vdie  is 
voung — not  beautiful — pious  and  charitable — a 
fond  wife  and  a  fonder  mother.     Her  life  is  spent 
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in  the  greatest  retirement.  She  seldom  goes  out 
alone.  Well,  sir,  on  an  unlucky  day,  when  the 
sister-in-law  is  out,  the  young  wife  goes  out  too — 
on  business,  she  tells  her  maid — and  she  never 
comes  back.  Weeks  and  months  are  devoted  to 
the  closest  search,  and  we  cannot  find  one  trace  of 
her — not  one.  Did  she  go  out  on  some  chari- 
table errand,  and  fall  into  some  dreadful  trap,  or 
was  she  a  false  wife  ?  Heaven  knows,  sir ;  we  do 
not — but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  she  sent  for  a 
carriage — a  common  Jlacre — and  that  we  can  find 
no  trace  of  the  same." 

Drops  of  perspiration  were  standing  on  Mr. 
Templemore's  forehead. 

'^  You  spoke  of  a  trap,  sir — allow  me  to  suggest 
that  you  thus  pay  a  poor  compliment  to  the  Paris- 
ian police.  Surely  all  evil-doers  are  under  her 
special  control  and  notice." 

The  high  official  smiled. 

"  I  doubt,  sir,  if  you  imagine  how  far  that  no- 
tice and  control  extend.  What  will  you  think, 
sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  not  merely  the 
most  accurate  description  of  our  black  sheep  over 
all  France,  but  that,  thanks  to  Caselli's  telegraphic 
apparatus,  their  portraits  and  their  autographs,  sir. 
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can  be  sent  in  a  few  moments  to  no  matter  what 
remote  or  obscure  station." 

"  Tiien  what  trap  can  be  feared  ?"  impatiently 
asked  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  We  find  some  cases  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  Take  Number  Three,  the  last  case  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  you.  A  gentleman  of  mid- 
dle age,  of  retired  habits  and  literary  tastes,  hold- 
ing a  responsible  though  not  lucrative  position, 
suddenly  declares  that  he  must  take  a  short  jour- 
ney on  some  private  business.  He  takes  little  or 
no  luof^aire  with  him  ;  he  is  known  to  have  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  his  possession  ;  he  even 
leaves  or  forgets  a  hundred  francs  on  the  table  in 
his  room,  and  still,  declaring  that  he  shall  not  be 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  away,  he  enters  a 
cab,  which  he  had  himself  secured  on  his  way 
home  from  his  office  to  his  private  residence. 
The  cabman  no  doubt  knew  whither  to  drive,  for 
though  the  concierge  stood  at  the  door  to  listen, 
the  man  received  no  direction  within  her  hearing;. 
From  that  day  to  this  we  have  not  been  able  to 
iiet  the  least  knowledore  of  Number  Three.  And 
do  you  know  who  Number  Three  was,  sir  1"  asked 
the  hif^h  official,  rising,  and  laving  his   hand  on 
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Mr.  Templemore's  arm  ;  ^'  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  our  telegraphic  office — the  very  man,  sir, 
at  whose  suggestion  the  Caselli  apparatus  was  first 
adapted  to  the  detection  of  criminals." 

If  the  high  official  had  told  Mr.  Templemore  all 
this  to  damp  Mr.  Templemore's  ardour,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  ultimate  defeat,  he  succeeded.  Mr. 
Templemore  looked  turned  to  stone,  and  unable 
to  speak.  A  trap  ! — for  to  that  fearful  suggestion 
his  mind  reverted — a  trap  In  which  his  young  wife 
might  have  fallen  ! — a  trap  so  deep  down  in  the 
dark  nether  world  of  crime,  that,  living  or  dead,  it 
would  never  restore  her  to  light !  Was  anything 
so  sickening,  so  frightful  possible  ?  He  could  not 
believe  it,  and  with  a  strong  effort  he  shook  off 
the  loathsome  thought,  and  said,  firmly, 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  in  this  great 
■ — this  civilized  city,  perfect  concealment  of  crime 
is  next  to  impossible." 

"  For  ever,  very  true  ;  but  for  a  time  justice 
can  be  baffled.  In  the  three  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned we  have  found  no  corpses.  The  Morgue 
has  told  us  nothing,  the  river  has  yielded  back  no 
victim,  the  lime-kilns  and  stone-quarries,  which 
abound  round  Paris,  as  you  may  know^,  have  been 
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searched  in  vain,  the  vast  sewers  in  this  city  have 
not  screened  the  dead — in  short,  we  are  compelled 
to  conclude  that  these  missing  persons  have  fled, 
and  are  hiding  willingly,  or  that  they  have  been 
foully  dealt  with,  and  buried  in  some  hidden  spot. 
That  they  may  have  been  conveyed  away  forcibly 
is  just  possible,  but  wholly  improbable." 

^^  May  I  ask  which  you  consider  the  more  likely 
hypothesis  of  the  two  ?"  inquired  !Mr,  Templemore, 
as  calmly  as  he  could. 

"  I  consider  the  chances  equal.  Crime  is  but 
too  frequent,  as  we  all  know  ;  and  we  all  know, 
too,  that  seemingly  unruffled  lives  often  hide 
something  which  may  make  flight  needful.  The 
motive  is  not  always  apparent,  but  it  exists,  for  all 
that.  However,  in  this  case  we  will  for  the  pre- 
sent take  a  third  hypothesis — that  of  ill-luck.  A 
letter  may  have  been  written  which  you  did  not 
receive ;  some  designing  or  foolish  person  may 
have  broken  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  wantonly 
given  us  all  this  work,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  may  not  find  the  missing  link  again.  We  may 
find  it  to-day,  or,  maybe,  in  three  weeks.  Our 
agents  are  keen,  cool,  and  steady,  and  we  spend 
five  millions  a  year." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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He  ceased,  and  Mr.  Templemore,  after  a  brief 
pause,  which  showed  him  that  he  had  no  more  to 
learn,  rose  slowly  and  took  his  leave.  But  un- 
reality was  around  him,  and  walked  in  his  steps. 
The  streets,  the  houses  in  them,  the  men  and  wo- 
men whom  he  met,  were  all  shadowy  and  dim. 
He  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  torture  ; 
but  little  by  little  the  morbid  and  unnatural  fear 
vanished.  No,  Dora  had  neither  been  kidnapped 
nor  ensnared.  She  had  fled  from  him  in  resent- 
ment, and  it  might  be  hard  to  find  her  again  ;  but 
find  her  he  must.  He  was  sure  of  it — even  as 
sure  as  that  he  could  charm  away  her  wrath. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Templemore  reached  his  hotel, 
he  was  as  sanguine  and  as  hopeful  as  ever.  The 
event  seemed  to  justify  his  anticipations.  That 
very  evening  he  received  news  from  the  police 
which  made  him  flush  up  with  joy.  He  seized 
his  hat,  went  downstairs,  and  left  the  hotel  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  anyone. 

And  now  the  high  official  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity, if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  add 
Number  Four  to  the  list  of  his  mysterious  disap- 
pearances. Mr.  Templemore  did  not  return  that 
night,    nor  the  next  morning,  nor  for  days  that 
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lengthened  into  weeks.  He  had  left  his  trunk,  his 
carpet-bag,  his  books,  and  even  some  money  behind 
him,  so  great  had  been  his  haste,  and  still  he 
neither  returned,  nor  wrote,  nor  gave  any  clue  to 
his  whereabouts. 

The  master  of  the  hotel  was  at  first  satisfied  with 
scorincT  down  the  absent  lodcrer's  rooms  to  his  ac- 
count,  but  when  a  whole  fortnight  had  passed  by 
he  cleared  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Templemore's 
property,  let  them  to  other  guests,  and  went  and  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  the  police. 

The  police  knew  he  was  not  in  Paris,  but  they 
knew  no  more ;  the  story  spread  and  created  a 
sensation,  then  it  became  a  legend  of  the  hotel,  and 
still  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  return. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 

A  S  there  can  be  nothing  in  this  world  which  does 
■^-^  not  belong  to  some  one,  so  the  legend  of  Mr. 
Templemore's  disappearance  was  early  appropriated 
and  pertinaciously  retained  by  the  concierge  in  his 
late  hotel.  He  had  but  one  way  of  delivering  it, 
but  that  was  effective.  Whenever  a  new-comer 
entered  his  comfortable  room,  and  made  inquiries 
concerning  apartments  to  be  had,  the  concierge 
would  ejaculate  thoughtfully :  "  Why,  yes,  there 
is  Number  Seven,  the  apartment  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man who  vanished  so  mysteriously ;  but  did  you 
say  one  room,  sir?  Then  Number  Seven  will  not 
do  ;  better  have  Number  Fifteen." 

Paris  was  very  busy  just  then  with  mysterious 
disappearances.  Number  Three  had  been  found 
drowned  in  England,  but  how  he  had  come  by 
that  fatal  end  no  one  could  say.  It  might  be  a 
suicide — it  might  be  worse.  A  mystery  it  was, 
and  would  probably  remain  till  the  great  Judgment 
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Day — the  revealer  of  all  secrets.  Now,  the  owner 
of  Mr.  Templemore's  legend  cherished  the  secret 
hope  that  it  would  have  some  such  tragic  ending. 
Thus — Part  the  First :  a  mystery.  Part  the 
Second :  clearing  of  the  mystery  by  a  second  mys- 
tery, never  to  be  cleared  on  any  account. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  traveller  came  one 
afternoon,  a  sceptical  traveller,  a  Thomas  of  Dydy- 
mus,  who  sharply  interrupted  the  legend,  and  de- 
nied it  peremptorily,  and  asked  "what  ridiculous 
story  this  was  ?" 

"Monsieur!"  indignantly  exclaimed  the  con- 
cierge ;  but  he  said  no  more.  He  stared  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes  at  the  stranger,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nized Mr.  Templemore  himself.  He  was  much 
worn,  and  looked  haggard,  but  his  identity  could 
not  be  disputed,  and  thus  ended  Xumber  Four  and 
the  legend. 

Trouble  and  Mr.  Templemore  had  been  closely 
acquainted  since  we  saw  him  last.  Acting  on  in- 
formation from  the  police,  which  convinced  him 
that  he  had  at  length  found  his  wife,  Mr.  Temple- 
more had  gone  to  a  boarding-house  in  Passy,  and 
asked  to  see  Mrs.  Foster,  exactly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  that  lady  had  gone  to  England.     He 
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followed  her  at  once,  but  reached  the  station  ten 
minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  train.  He  took 
an  express  train,  but  the  same  ill-luck  pursued  him. 
There  was  an  accident,  the  train  was  delayed  two 
hours,  and  when  Mr.  Templemore  reached  Bou- 
logne, he  could  see  from  the  pier  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  fading  away  on  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Foster, 
he  learned  without  a  doubt,  was  on  board. 

This  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  keen  pursuit, 
which  ended  in  blank  disappointment.  For  several 
weeks  Mr.  Templemore  was  on  the  unknown  Mrs. 
Foster's  track ;  then  she  suddenly  vanished,  and 
was  found  no  more.  Was  she  really  Dora  ?  He 
did  not  even  know  that ;  he  knew  nothing,  he 
could  learn  nothing.  If  the  grave  had  received 
his  wife,  she  could  scarcely  have  vanished  more 
completely  than  this  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
living.  No  one  had  seen,  no  one  seemed  ever  to 
have  known  her.  It  was  as  if  the  beinsj  who  was 
SO  dear  to  him  had  lived  for  himself  alone,  for  Mr. 
Templemore  could  find  no  token  of  her  vacant 
place.  To  have  vanished  was  for  Dora  to  have 
been  forgotten. 

Wearied  and  disheartened,  Mr.  Templemore 
returned  to  Paris,  and,  even  before  going  to  his 
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hotel,  called  again  upon  the  high  official ;  but  that 
gentleman  was  out  of  town,  and  in  his  stead  Mr. 
Templemore  found  a  nervous  little  man,  who  knew 
nothing,  who  would  say  nothing,  and  who  was 
evidently  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor. 

He  would  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Durand  ;  Durand  was  sure  to  know  everything 
about  it ;  Durand  would  call  upon  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  cominoj  a^ain. 
Yes,  Durand  would  be  sure  to  call  and  tell  him, 
even  if  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  It  was  useless 
to  insist,  and  though  burning  with  secret  indigna- 
tion and  impatience,  Mr.  Templemore  had  to  sub- 
mit and  take  his  leave. 

For  two  days  he  waited.  But  no  Monsieur 
Durand  appeared.  No  letter,  no  message  even, 
came  to  set  at  rest  the  fever  in  which  he  lived. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Mr.  Temple- 
more, who  had  not  left  his  room,  went  out,  but  he 
could  not  stay  away  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
He  turned  back  as  eager  as  if  he  had  been  away 
on  a  long  journey,  and  expected  news  on  his  re- 
turn. He  entered  the  lodge  of  the  concierge,  and 
looking  at  him  searchingly,  he  said, 

"  No  letter  ?" 
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"  None  for  Monsieur." 

"  And  no  message  ?" 

"  None  of  any  kind ;  Monsieur,"  added  the  con- 
cierge, looking  injured,  "  has  been  gone  three  min- 
utes." 

*'  I  did  not  ask  you  how  long  I  had  been  gone," 
replied  Mr.  Templemore,  with  a  sort  of  fierceness 
— so  the  concierge  called  it — in  his  looks,  which 
greatly  affronted  that  dignitary.  Unconscious, 
perhaps,  of  the  asperity  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Temple - 
more  went  back  to  his  apartment. 

"  I  must  renew  the  search  on  my  own  account," 
he  thought,  as  he  paced  his  room  up  and  down, 
"  even  though  I  fail  again,  and  allow  myself  to  be 
led  away  by  a  mere  ignis  fatuus ;  the  search  itself 
will  relieve  me,  and  this  waiting,  this  suspense,  is 
maddening." 

He  had  scarcely  come  to  this  conclusion  when 
he  heard  a  low  tap  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  beating  of 
the  heart,  that  came  from  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
but  that  partook  of  both. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  low  thin  man,  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm,  entered  the  room. 

*^Are  you  Monsieur  Durand?" 
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"  I  am,  sir." 

"  Have  you  found  her  ?" 

"  I  have  not  exactly  found  the  lady,  sir,  but  I 
bring  some  information  about  the  lady." 

Mr.  Templeraorc's  face  fell.  He  wanted  Dora. 
If  they  had  her  not,  he  cared  little  about  their  in- 
formation. 

Monsieur  Durand  resumed,  composedly  : 

"  Something  was  astray,  too,  and  so  I  could  not 
come  at  once." 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  What  do  you  come 
to  tell  me  ?" 

Mr.  Templemore  spoke  hastily.  This  Monsieur 
Durand  was  hateful  to  him.  He  was  a  pale,  thin 
man,  with  restless  eyes,  and  as  Mr.  Templemore 
met  their  look,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if, 
instead  of  seeking  out  the  fugitive  to  bring  her 
back  to  the  fondness  of  a  repentant  husband, 
their  task  had  been  to  hunt  her  down  to  shame 
or  death,  they  would  have  done  it  without  shrink- 
ing and  remorse. 

Whether  Monsieur  Durand  guessed  or  not  the 
feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore, he  preserved  his  composure,  and  replied 
very  calmly. 
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"An  English  lady  in  mourning,  young  and 
pretty,  lived  in  a  furnished  room,  let  by  the  owner 
of  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  Rue  de  la  Serpe.  She  was 
Madame  Smith." 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Templemore. 

"  Well,"  he  said  impatiently,  "  Madame  Smith 
has  left  the  place,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  she  has  left  it.  And  after  she  left  a 
young  Englishman  came  and  inquired  after  her — 
a  good  deal ;  I  suppose  it  was  not  Monsieur  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  Mr.  Templemore's  face. 

"  A  gentleman  !  what  gentleman  ? "  he  asked 
sharply,  for  he  thought  of  John  Luan. 

But  Monsieur  Durand's  knowledge  did  not  ex- 
tend thus  far.  He  shook  his  head — he  could  not 
tell. 

"  Well,  and  what  about  Madame  Smith  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Templemore,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  for  I  sup- 
pose you  have  something  to  tell  me." 

"  I  have,  sir,"  and  Monsieur  Durand  began  un- 
tying the  bundle.  He  drew  forth  a  woman's  dress, 
black,  but  dreadfully  rumpled,  and  he  inquired  "if 
Monsieur  knew  that  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Templemore  ;  "that  mourning — if  it  belongs 
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to  my  wife — was  purchased  whilst  I  was  away." 
"  And  linen — would  ^lonsieur  know  linen  ?" 
Mr.  Teraplemore  saw  Monsieur  Durand's  hands 
fumble  at  something  white. 

"  The  mark  will  tell  us,'*  he  said,  eagerly  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  none,  unluckily,"  remarked  Mon- 
sieur Durand;  "look  !"  and  he  showed  him  that 
the  mark  had  been  cut  out. 

"Then  how  can  I  tell?"  impatiently  asked  Mr. 
Templemore.  "  What  are  these  things  ? — how 
did  you  get  them  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  Monsieur  directly  how  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  but  I  may  remark, 
first,  that  the  linen  is  fine,  and  that  the  dress, 
though  spoiled,  is  almost  new,  and  was  expensive. 
And  now  I  will  tell  Monsieur  all  about  them. 
That  Madame  Smith  to  whom  they  belonged  took 
the  room  in  the  Rue  de  la  Serpe  several  weeks 
ago.  She  was  in  mourning  ;  she  spoke  little  and 
cried  often.  A  week  after  taking  her  room  she 
left  it  one  evening,  and  never  came  back.  Her 
trunk  was  empty,  but  her  rent  had  been  paid  in 
advance,  so  her  landlady  had  nothing  to  say.  On 
that  same  evening,  however — that  is  to  say,  the 
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fifteenth  of  July,  when  there  was  a  great  storm — 
a  woman  in  mourning  climbed  up  on  the  ledge  of 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  leaped  into  the 
Seine.  Three  days  later  her  body  was  fonnd  and 
taken  to  the  Morgue,  where  it  was  identified  by 
her  landlady ;  and  these,"  calmly  continued  Mon- 
sieur Durand,  "  are  the  clothes  she  wore." 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  July ! — that 
is  to  say  on  the  evening  when  he  was  at  the  play, 
when  he  paid  for  the  diamond  cross,  when  he  tra- 
velled home  through  the  storm  to  seek  her !  On 
that  evening  this  woman,  w^ho  was  supposed  to  be 
his  wife,  had  committed  suicide  ! 

"  It  is  impossible !"  at  length  exclaimed  Mr. 
Templemore.  '^  I  will  believe  anything  else — that 
never!  Take  those  things  away,"  he  added  an- 
grily, looking  at  the  clothes,  which  had  kept  such 
strong  traces  of  their  three  days'  sojourn  in  the 
water ;  "  and  let  me  never  hear  of  that  Madame 
Smith  again !" 

"  Then  Monsieur  would  rather  not  see  the  pho^ 
tograph !"  said  Monsieur  Durand,  leisurely  tying 
up  the  bundle. 

"  What  photograph  ?"  sharply  asked  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore. 
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**  Oh !  it  was  taken  after  death,  you  know." 

A  cold  fear  crept  to  Mr.  Templemore's  very 
heart,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  it. 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  he  said  briefly. 

Monsieur  Durand  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and 
drew  forth  a  photograph  ten  inches  square.  As 
he  first  unwrapped  and  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore,  he  said, 

"It  had  gone  astray  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  that 
is  why  Monsieur  had  to  wait  two  days." 

Mr.  Templemore  did  not  heed  or  even  hear 
him.  He  stared  breathless  at  that  image  of  the 
dead — so  cold,  so  calm,  and  so  awfully  like  her, 
and  the  very  beatings  of  his  heart  seemed  to  grow 
still.  Yes,  thus  he  had  seen  her  sleeping,  with 
closed  eyes  and  half-parted  lips  ;  but  in  another 
slumber  than  this.  How  heavy  seemed  this  sleep! 
The  voice  of  love  would  never  bid  those  pale  lids 
unveil  the  bright  eyes  he  remembered  so  well — 
never  more  would  those  lips  smile  half  fondly, 
half  shyly  as  he  spoke.  The  head  which  a  stran- 
ger's hand  had  placed  on  the  pillow  had  sunk 
upon  it  in  such  weariness  of  all  earthly  things, 
that  it  could  never  be  raised  again.  Life  held  no- 
thing — no  love,  no  voice,  no  aspect  which  could 
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waken  this  slumberer  from  her  charmed  sleep. 
She  was  locked  in  it  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Was  it  thus  ?  he  thought.  Perhaps  not,  but  it 
was  thus  he  felt  in  the  first  bitter  agony  of  that 
moment.  "  Oh  !  my  God,  can  it  be  she  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  parched  lips — "  can  it  be  she  V 

The  doubt  following  on  awful  certainty  was  a 
sort  of  exquisite  relief.  For  this  dead  woman 
might  not  be  Dora  after  all.  A  dreadful  past,  a 
bitter  story,  might  have  led  her  to  a  despairing 
death,  and  she  might  not  be  his  wife.  Perhaps 
even  she  was  not  so  very  much  like  her.  Surely 
there  had  been  nothing — nothing  which  could 
drive  Dora  to  despair  like  this?  He  looked  again, 
but  he  was  not  calm  enough  to  see  well ;  there 
was  a  mist  in  his  eyes,  his  hand  shook,  he  dreaded 
that  fatal  resemblance ;  but  his  will,  which  was  a 
strong  one,  prevailed  and  conquered  that  weakness. 
Once  more  he  saw  that  image,  and  oh !  how  he 
blessed  Heaven  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart — it 
alreadv  seemed  less  like ! 

"  This  lady  was  older  than  my  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Templemore ;  "  older  and  thinner." 

"  Photographs  make  people  look  old,"  remarked 
Monsieur  Durand. 
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"  Sbe  was  older  than  my  wife,"  persisted  Mr. 
Templemore,  almost  angrily;  "besides,  I  cannot 
trust  a  photograph — every  one  knows  that  light, 
that  position,  that  the  slightest  accident  can  pro- 
duce a  complete  change  in  a  face,  dead  or  living." 

He  looked  defiantly  at  ^lonsieur  Durand,  who 
did  not  answer  one  word.  He  had  not  come  to 
argue  or  to  convince.  All  this  was  nothing  to  him. 
Opposition  could  have  made  Mr.  Templemore  vow 
that  this  dead  woman  had  never  been  his  wife ;  but 
this  cold  silence  threw  him  back  on  dreadful  un- 
certaintv. 

"  Is  that  all  f  he  asked  feverishly  ;  "  is  there  no 
more  ? — do  vou  know  no  more  ?" 

"No  more,"  laconically  echoed  Monsieur  Du- 
rand ;  "  I  went  to  the  Rue  de  la  Serpe  to  learn 
something  before  I  came  to  Monsieur,  but  there 
was  nothincr." 

"  What  colour  was  her  hair  of  !"  suddenly  asked 
Mr.  Templemore. 

Monsieur  Durand  looked  annoyed.  "  Brown,  I 
believe ;  but  they  were  very  negligent,  I  am  sorry 
to  say — they  took  none." 

Monsieur  Durand  said  this  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied plainly  that  if  the  case  had  been  in  his  hands. 
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so  important  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  would 
never  have  been  broken. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  Mr.  Templemore 
said,  "  Take  me  to  that  Rue  de  la  Serpe." 

Monsieur  Durand  bowed,  and  said  not  a  word. 
He  was  one  of  the  modern  slaves  of  the  lamp,  and 
to  obey  the  master  of  the  lamp — namely,  the  owner 
and  dispenser  of  a  certain  amount  of  Napoleons — 
was  his  duty. 

It  is  easy  to  deny ;  but,  alas  !  denial  is  not  always 
unbelief. 

Mr.  Templemore  followed  his  conductor,  and 
felt  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  Could  his  keen  and 
anxious  search  for  a  loved  and  living  wife  end  thus 
in  the  great  gap  and  dark  pit  of  Death  ?  Could 
the  tender  frame  which  had  been  so  dear  to  him 
have  drifted  helplessly  down  the  dark  river,  with 
the  chill  waters  flowing  over  that  loved  face,  and 
loosening  the  long  bright  hair  his  hand  had  caressed 
so  fondly  ? 

There  is  an  unreality  in  the  death  of  what  we 
love,  which  strong  minds  feel  as  well  as  the  weak. 
Death  was  familiar  to  Mr.  Templemore's  mind, 
but  not  the  death  of  a  passionately  loved  woman. 
It  was  not  a  certainty  yet,  and  he  could  not  and 
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would  not  believe  it  ;  but  beyond  that  revolt  and 
denial  loomed  a  possibility  which  invested  the 
present  and  every  snrroundiucr  object  with  the 
vacpueness  of  a  dream.  The  living  streets  through 
which  he  passed  had  something  abstract  about 
them — they  were  and  they  were  not.  The  roll  of 
the  carriages,  the  sounds  of  life,  came  from  afar, 
and  their  din  and  tumult  were  softened  by  that 
distance  which  one  thought  placed  between  him 
and  all  surrounding  things.  He  did  not  believe  it, 
and  yet  he  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  swollen  Seine 
flowing  on  to  the  sea,  and  bearing  away  with  it 
to  that  great  bourne,  many  an  unknown  human 
burden.     If  it  were  true  ! 

They  passed  by  the  Morgue.  He  saw  Monsieur 
Durand  glance  towards  it.  He  looked  at  it  too — 
with  what  secret  horror  !  If  it  were  true  !  If  she 
had  really  rested  there  on  one  of  those  cold  stone 
slabs  which  he  remembered  so  well !  Oh  !  Heaven, 
was  that  the  bed  he  had  made  for  her !  He  re- 
volted against  the  foul  thoucrht — he  bade  it  defi- 
ance.  In  the  name  of  the  love  which,  though  but 
for  a  few  days,  had  bound  them  so  fondly,  he  bade 
it  begone.  It  was  not  possible  that  she  had  thus 
despaired  of  love  and  life — that  she  whom  he  had 
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known  so  joyous,  with  a  brave,  warm  heart  and  a 
living  faith,  had  thus  violently  and  sinfully  denied 
both. 

It  was  not  possible ;  but  he  breathed  more  freely 
when  they  left  the  river  behind  them.  They  en- 
tered a  narrow  stone  world,  dark  and  stifling,  and 
yet  seenied  to  come  no  nearer  to  the  goal  of  their 
journey.  At  length  Monsieur  Durand  stood  still, 
and  when  Mr.  Templemore  came  up  to  him,  he  said, 

"  This  is  the  Rue  de  la  Serpe,  and  yonder,  where 
you  see  the  bric-a-brac  shop,  is  the  house.  Shall 
I  go  with  Monsieur,  or  does  he  wish  to  go  alone  1" 

"  I  shall  go  alone.  You  need  not  wait  for  me, 
thank  you." 

Monsieur  Durand  bowed,  turned  the  corner  of 
a  street,  and  vanished.  Perhaps  he  did  not  go 
very  far,  after  all,  but  Mr.  Templemore  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  The  setting  sun  filled  the  street 
with  its  level  rays,  and  half  blinded  him  as  he 
walked  up  to  the  bric-a-brac  shop.  Oh  !  that  the 
street  had  had  no  ending — that  this  goal  had  never 
been  reached,  if  it  was  to  lead  to  cruel  knowledge  ! 

The  house  was  mean  and  narrow.  Above  the 
door  dangled  a  yellow  bill  with  "  Furnished  Room 
to  Let."     The  shop  was  one  of  the  poorest  of  its 
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kind.  Here  were  no  rare  relics  of  the  past,  each 
telling  the  story  of  a  king's  reign.  Xo  tapestry,  no 
Sevres,  no  Boucher  and  Watteau  shepherdesses,  no 
traces  even  of  Revolution  and  Empire,  or  tokens 
of  the  East,  in  blue  vases  and  gilt  dragons,  were 
there.  Mr.  Templemore  saw  nothing  but  the 
dingy,  commonplace  and  dilapidated  ruins  of  the 
present  generation.  Shattered  mahogany  chests 
of  drawers,  ruined  card-tables,  with  the  green  baize 
half  torn  off,  faded  artificial  flowers  in  common 
china  vases  under  dusty  glass  shades,  and  showy 
little  gilt  clocks  abounded.  Buf  commonplace 
though  all  these  objects  were,  they  were  also  very 
dreary.  They  told  of  ruined  and  broken  homes, 
and  told  it  without  the  softening  grace  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Templemore  entered  the  shop.  A  stout, 
middle-aged  woman  came  forward,  and  asked  his 
pleasure. 

"  You  have  a  furnished  room  to  let,"  he  replied 
— "  let  me  see  it." 

"  This  w^ay,  sir  ;"  and  leaving  the  shop  in  the 
care  of  a  child,  she  showed  him  up  a  dark,  steep 
staircase,  into  a  small,  gloomy  bedroom,  which, 
spite  the  heat  of  the  day,  felt  strangely  chill. 
Why  are  these  places  alike  all  the  world  over? 

R  2 
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Why  do  they  all  bear  the  same  cold,  homeless 
look,  which,  with  every  difference  of  climate  and 
manners,  we  recognize  at  once  ?  Mr.  Templemore 
looked  about  him,  but  the  plain  bed  of  walnut-tree 
wood,  the  chest  of  drawers  and  toilet-table,  told 
him  no  story.  Everything  was  tolerably  clean 
and  dreadfully  comfortless.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  opened  it.  Below  him  lay  a  small  yard. 
The  greenish  hue  of  the  stones  with  which  it  was 
paved  told  of  habitual  damp.  A  tall,  miserable- 
looking  pump  stood  in  one  corner.  A  few  flowers 
in  pots,  withering  for  want  of  sun  and  pure  air, 
had  been  placed  near  it,  heaven  knows  for  what 
purpose.  High  walls  dotted  with  windows  en- 
closed this  court,  and  made  a  well  of  it.  Mr. 
Templemore  shut  the  window  with  a  slight  shiver. 
Was  it  possible  that  her  eyes  had  gazed  on  that 
dreary  prospect  ?  Had  she  lain  and  brooded  over 
her  wrongs  in  that  wretched  bed,  until  she  rose 
on  her  last  morning,  resolved  to  end  all  that  night  ? 
Oh  !  insufferable  thought  1 

'^  It  is  a  pleasant  room,  sir,"  said  the  marchande 
cheerfully — "  nice  and  airy." 

"  Yet  some  people  might  object  to  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Templemore. 
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"  Why  should  they,  sir  f  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  You  know  my  meanino;,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  about  the  poor  lady.  Why,  sir,  she  did  not 
do  it  here.    She  was  not  even  brought  home  here." 

She  spoke  of  it  in  a  commonplace,  matter-of- 
fact  tone  that  sickened  him.  He  could  bear  this 
no  longer.  He  opened  his  pocket-book,  and  took 
out  a  paper,  which  contained  a  lock  of  Dora's  hair. 

Brief  though  Mr.  Templemore's  w^ooing  had 
been,  he  and  Dora  had  nevertheless  read  together 
a  few  opening  chapters  of  the  long,  fair  book  of 
love.  One  day,  when  he  pressed  her  to  importu- 
nity to  accept  a  gift  from  him,  and  she  refused, 
with  the  proud,  sad  question,  ''  What  can  I  give 
you  in  return,  Mr.  Templemore  ?"  he  had  lifted 
up  one  of  the  locks  of  hair  she  wore  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  nymph- 
like fashion,  which  he  had  praised  once,  and  he 
had  said,  with  a  smile,  "  You  coujd  give  me  this." 
"  Hair  is  too  dear,"  mischievously  answered  Dora. 
Mr.  Templemore,  who  knew  that  a  lady's  locks  are 
not  always  her  own,  blushed.  Dora  laughed,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  untying  the  blue  ribbon,  let  her 
daughter's  loner  rich  curls  flow  looselv,  and  at 
once  cut  off  one,  which  she  triumphantly  placed  in 
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Mr.  Templemore's  hand.  It  was  Dora's  turn  to 
look  rueful,  and  his  to  smile.  He  had  reached  the 
age,  indeed,  when  even  an  enamoured  man  does 
not  think  it  a  priceless  boon  to  have  a  lock  of  a 
beloved  woman's  hair ;  besides,  that  bright  head 
was  almost  his,  and  such  instalments  lose  in  value 
when  possession  is  near  and  sure  ;  but  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  keys  of  a  conquered 
citadel,  even  though  its  capitulation  be  imminent ; 
and  so,  as  he  held  this  token  of  her  subjection, 
Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  his  future  wife  with 
gentle  and  not  unkind  triumph,  and  the  lock  thus 
won  he  kept  very  carefully — it  was  useless,  but  it 
w^as  dear.  Now,  however,  its  use  had  come.  That 
lock  of  hair  might  save  him  from  long  misery. 

"  Was  her  hair  like  this  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  with  a  face  so  pale  that  the  woman  drew 
back  startled.  "Speak!  Oh!  for  God's  sake, 
speak !"  he  urged.  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  whatever 
that  may  be." 

"  I  know  nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  marchande ; 
"  I  never  saw  the  poor  lady.  It  w^as  my  cousin 
who  kept  the  shop  then." 

"  Your  cousin,  where  is  she  ?  She  must  tell  me 
—she  shall !" 
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Plis  looks  and  his  tones  had  passed  from  grief 
to  menace.  But  there  is  one  with  whom  we  must 
reckon  in  every  human  emergency,  a  grim  keeper 
of  secrets,  whom  no  threats  can  terrify,  whom  no 
promises  can  bribe,  and  that  one  now  chose  to  step 
in  between  Mr.  Templemore  and  the  knowledge  he 
w^anted. 

"  My  cousin  is  dead,  sir,"  said  the  marchande. 

Dead !  That  woman  wliom  he  had  delayed  to 
question  till  the  last  moment,  so  much  did  he  dread 
her  reply,  was  now  for  ever  beyond  his  reach. 
He  was  baffled  again  ;  another  dead  woman  stood 
between  him  and  the  truth ;  yet  it  was  a  terrible 
sort  of  relief  to  feel  that  he  could  not  get  at  the 
fatal  certainty  ;  to  doubt  meant  to  hope. 

"And  so  that  was  her  hair,"  said  the  woman, 
looking  curiouslv  at  the  lock  of  hair  which  his 
passive  hand  still  held :  "  very  beautiful  hair — 1 
remember  my  poor  cousin  said  so." 

She  looked  both  inquisitive  and  interested.  He 
saw  that  the  knowledge  he  so  dreaded  would  be 
welcome  to  that  woman.  She  wanted  the  mystery 
of  that  drama  to  be  solved,  and  there  would  be  a 
grim  satisfaction  to  her  in  the  knell  of  all  his 
hopes.     He  hurriedly  hid  the  hair  from  her  sight. 
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He  would  not  trust  her.  In  her  wish  to  find  a 
meaning  to  the  sad  storv  of  the  unknown  dead, 
she  might  deceive  herself  and  help  to  deceive  him. 

"  1  think  it  was  chiefly  by  her  hair  my  cousin 
identified  the  poor  lady,"  continued  the  marchande ; 
"  I  know  it  was  beautiful  hair."  t 

Mr.  Templemore  heard  her  and  was  mute ; 
the  conviction  and  the  hope  with  which  he  had 
entered  this  place  were  leaving  him  inch  by  inch. 
He  did  his  best  to  keep  them — he  grasped  them  as 
a  drowning  man  grasps  his  last  plank  of  safety, 
and  they  would  not  abide  with  him.  They  floated 
farther  and  farther  away  on  the  dark  and  dismal 
sea  of  doubt.  He  did  not  indeed  believe  that  the 
suicide  and  his  wife  were  one,  but  then  he  was  no 
longer  sure  that  they  were  not.  He  could  not 
speak,  he  could  not  argue,  he  could  not  even  hear 
this  mentioned.  He  went  down  stairs,  and  slipping 
some  money  in  the  child's  hand,  he  left  the  shop 
without  saying  a  word.  He  walked  away,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  neither  thinking  nor 
remembering  aught  beyond  a  ceaseless  question, 
which  ever  rang  within  him  like  a  knell,  "  Was 
it  Dora?" 

When  thought  returned  to  Mr.  Templemore,  he 
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was  standing  on  tlie  quays,  with  the  river,  the 
bridges,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  church  towers  on 
one  hand,  and  the  verdure  of  trees  on  the  other. 
The  soft  bluish  mists  of  evening  were  abroad,  and 
rosy  clouds,  still  flushed  with  the  sunset,  floated 
across  the  sky.  It  was  a  fair  and  delicious  picture, 
and  yet  Mr.  Templemore  felt  as  if  it  broke  his 
heart.  His  fortitude  seemed  to  give  way  every 
time  he  gazed  on  those  dark  green  waters,  and 
still  he  lingered  near  them.  Gradually  his  steps 
led  him  to  that  bridge  built  with  the  stones  of 
the  Bastille,  whence  the  dead  woman  was  said  to 
have  taken  her  fatal  spring.  The  palace  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  rises  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
at  the  other  extends  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with 
its  eight  statues  of  the  cities  of  France,  its  bronzed 
fountains,  and  its  old  Egyptian  obelisk.  The 
night  was  one  of  full  moon,  and  it  was  both  bright 
and  calm.  The  reflection  of  the  lio;hts  burnincr  on 
distant  bridges  scarcely  quivered  in  the  waters  of 
the  quiet  river.  Mr.  Templemore  looked  at  it  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  bridge,  striving  against 
the  cruel  tempter  who  ever  whispered  :  "  What  if 
it  should  be  true  ?" 

It  is  strange  how  hateful  senseless,  inanimate 
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objects  can  become  when  such  a  mood  as  Mr. 
Templemore's  is  upon  us.  Every  time  he  came 
back  to  the  palace  of  tlie  French  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  saw  the  statues  of  Sully,  d'Agues- 
seau,  I'Hopital,  and  Colbert,  who  sit  so  calmly 
guarding  its  wide  gates,  a  sort  of  wrath  at  their 
stillness  and  unchanging  attitude,  at  that  peace  of 
the  grave  which  had  been  theirs  so  long,  and  now 
seemed  transmitted  to  their  stone  effigies,  rose 
within  him. 

After  awhile  he  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  this 
any  longer.  He  left  the  bridge  and  struck  into 
that  lonty  avenue  of  trees  which  follows  the  course 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  green  wilderness  in  the  days 
when  Anne  of  Austria  was  gay  and  young,  and 
for  her  sake  it  is  still  called  Cours  la  Reine.  He 
went  again  over  the  evening's  dreary  story,  and  the 
resemblance  between  Dora  and  the  photograph 
seemed  to  fade  away  as  he  thought  of  it.  Was 
not  Nanette's  enamel  like  Dora?  Did  not  the 
young  actress  recall  her  ?  What  was  there  in  that 
likeness,  after  all,  that  he  should  go  through  such 
agony  ?  Hope  grew  stronger  as  calmness  returned 
to  his  mind,  bringing  with  it  the  greatest  sense  of 
relief  he  had  experienced  since  his  weary  search 
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began.  It  seemed  as  if  by  passing  through  this 
terrible  doubt  he  had  gained  all  that  he  had  not 
actually  lost. 

At  length  he  turned  homewards.  He  passed  by 
one  of  the  Cafes  Chantants.  The  little  stage 
looked  bricrht  in  the  darkness  of  the  surroundinor 
trees.  Three  girls  in  scarlet  cloaks  were  sitting,  a 
fourth  in  blue  stood  and  sang.  "  She  is  consump- 
tive," thought  Mr.  Templemore,  giving  her  a  criti- 
cal look.  ^'Poor  little  thing,  how  long  will  she  last, 
with  those  bare  shoulders  and  the  night  air?" 
He  had  stopped  for  a  moment ;  he  now  walked  on, 
and  as  he  thus  turned  away  he  saw  a  pale,  stern 
face  behind  him — the  face  of  John  Luan. 

"Pray  hear  the  singer  out,"  said  the  young  man; 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  pleasure." 

He  got  no  answer.  There  was  something  in  his 
aspect  which  sent  a  chill  to  Mr.  Templeraore's 
heart.  It  was  as  if  his  fate  had  risen  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  now  stood  before  him. 
They  both  remained  a  few  moments  silent,  then 
John  Luan  spoke  again. 

"  I  come  to  bring  you  the  news  you  asked  of  me 
two  months  back.  I  learned,  no  matter  how,  that 
you  were  in  Paris,  and  I  followed  you  for  that." 
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Still  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  answer,  but  he 
walked  beyond  the  circle  of  the  crowd,  and  John 
Luan  followed  him.  When  they  stood  alone  near 
one  of  the  gas-lights  of  the  avenue,  John  Luan  said, 

"  I  bring  you  news  of  your  wife,  Mr.  Temple- 
more — she  is  dead  !" 

^'  'Tis  false !"  angrily  replied  Mr.  Templemore, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"  She  is  dead,"  doggedly  said  John  Luan.  "  You 
have  killed  her — remember  that.  You  took  her 
to  your  house  young,  innocent,  and  happy,  and  you 
disgraced  her — I  know  it  all  now — you  robbed  her 
of  fair  name,  peace,  and  finally  of  life — remember 
that,  I  say  !     Your  wife  is  dead  I" 

"  How  and  when  did  she  die  ?" 

"  That  you  shall  never  know  from  me.  She 
died  a  cruel,  despairing  death.  That  much  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  I  defy  you  to  prove  it !"  said  Mr.  Templemore, 
trembling  with  passion. 

"  I  shall  never  attempt  to  do  that,"  replied  John 
Luan,  with  a  cold,  stern  smile,  "  never.  She  has 
been  dead  two  months,  and  two  months  I  have 
known  it,  and  I  have  not  said  a  word,  I  have  not 
made  a  sign.     Did  you  think  that  I  would  help 
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you,  you  her  murderer,  to  happiness  and  liberty  ? 
Did  you  think  that  any  assistance  of  mine  \vould 
enable  you  to  marry  Florence  Gale  ?  No — she  is 
dead,  but  you  shall  neyer  be  able  to  proye  it.  You 
shall  never  recover  and  enjoy  your  liberty.  If  you 
really  doubt,  you  shall  doubt  on,  and  be  thus  chas- 
tised. And  if  you  do  not  doubt,  yet,  as  you  shall 
never  be  able  to  impart  your  certainty  to  others,  so 
shall  you  again  be  chastised.  And  thus,"  added 
John  Luan,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  "I 
shall  have  my  revenge." 

"  Your  revenge,  because  Dora  loved  me !''  re- 
plied ^Ir.  Templemore,  with  much  indignation. 
"  If  I  did  not  think  you  half  mad,  Mr.  Luan — for 
your  language  is  not  that  of  a  sane  man — I  would 
tell  you  that  my  revenge  for  your  malice  will  be  to 
recover  my  wife  and  be  happy  with  her.  You  say 
she  is  dead,  and  I  tell  you  she  is  living !  I  tell  you 
nothing  shall  convince  me  that  she  and  the  unhappy 
woman  of  the  Kue  de  la  Serpe  were  one.  You 
see  I  am  better  informed  than  you  think,  and  yet 
I  am  not  convinced.  I  have  seen  the  house,  the 
room,  the  clothes,  the  photograph  even  of  the  dead 
woman,  and  I  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  she 
was  not  your  cousin  and  my  wife." 
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John  Lnan  looked  confounded,  but  he  soon  re- 
covered, and  said, 

"  You  were  not  in  Paris,  Mr.  Templemore,  when 
she  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  not  very  far  from 
this  spot ;  I  was.  You  were  away  when  she  was 
brought  to  the  Morgue  ;  I  was  here,  and  I  saw  her. 
I  saw  her  lying  dead  before  me.  I  have  known 
her  from  childhood,  and  I  tell  you  I  saw  her.  I 
stood  behind  the  grating  as  she  lay  there  cold  and 
inanimate.  I  tell  you  I  saw  her.  I  neither 
claimed  nor  identified  her — why  should  I  set  you 
free? — but  I  saw  her.  And  now  you  may  believe 
me  or  not — it  matters  very  little.  I  am  mad — am 
I  ?     Good  night,  Mr.  Templemore." 

He  laughed  scornfully,  and  walked  away,  and 
Mr.  Templemore  let  him  go.  He  felt  stunned. 
Was  it  true?  Had  John  Luan  really  seen  her? 
Had  he  been  mistaken  in  her  identity — such  things 
have  been — or  was  it  really  Dora?  Was  that  pho- 
tograph, so  strangely  like  her,  the  true  image  of 
his  dead  wife?  And  yet  what  is  there  in  a  likeness  ? 
Was  not  Nanette's  enamel  portrait,  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  dead  two  hundred  years,  like  Dora  ? 

"  But  not  so  like  as  this,"  thought  Mr.  Temple- 
more, with  sudden  anguish ;   ^*  besides,  he  should 
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know  her.     Only  he  may  be  mad,  or   a  liar ;  this 
may  be  a  plot  to  deceive  me." 

Imamnation  is  a  tormentin(]j  mh.  As  Mr.  Tern- 
plemore  walked  home  under  the  arcades  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  strange  thoughts  walked  with  him. 
It  was  no  longer  the  great  question,  Was  Dora 
dead  or  livino; — but  was  Dora  false  or  true  ?  '^Is 
this  a  conspiracy  of  that  young  man  against  me," 
thought  Mr.  Templemore,  as  he  went  up  to  his 
room,  '^  and  is  Dora  in  it?  Will  they  go  away  to- 
gether somewhere,  and,  deceiving  me  and  the  world 
with  a  feigned  tale  of  death,  get  married,  and  be 
lost  for  ever?" 

For  a  moment  jealousy  and  wrath  overpowered 
every  other  feeling.  Reason  was  wrecked,  and 
Mr.  Templemore  could  only  think,  with  impotent 
fury,  of  the  hateful  story  he  had  conjured  up. 
Dora,  his  wife,  forsaking  and  betraying  him  thus  ! 
But  suddenly  his  wrath  fell,  and  was  followed  by 
a  great  calmness.  How  or  why  he  thought  of  this 
he  knew  not ;  but  he  remembered  how,  entering 
his  wife's  room  one  morning  at  Deenah,  he  had 
found  her  praying.  Her  kneeling  attitude,  her 
bent  face  and  clasped  hands,  came  back  to  him,  and 
softened  him  in  a  moment.    She,  Dora,  his  young. 
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pious,  and  innocent  wife,  perjuring  herself  to  com- 
mit bigamy  with  John  Luan  ! 

How  could  he  think  it,  and  yet  remember  how 
utterly  John  Luan  had  failed,  and  how  completely 
he  had  succeeded  with  Dora  ?  There  is  a  strange 
sweetness  in  triumph ;  the  wisest  and  the  best  are 
not  insensible  to  it.  Mr.  Templemore  felt  moved 
and  softened  as  the  thought  of  the  past  came  back 
to  him.  Yes,  he  had  prevailed,  with  scarcely  an 
effort ;  whilst  John  Luan,  after  patient  years,  had 
been  balked.  He  had  won  the  prize  for  which  an- 
other had  toiled ;  and  she  had  been  his,  all  his ; 
too  much  his,  for  if  he  had  thought  he  could  lose 
her,  he  would  never  have  left  her.  She  had  been 
so  easily  won,  that  he  had  felt  secure,  too  secure 
by  far,  and  now  he  paid  for  his  past  folly  by  the 
tormenting  doubts  of  the  present. 

For,  after  all,  Mr.  Templemore  doubted.  He 
had  faith  and  hope,  but  no  certitude.  Even  if  his 
wife  were  not  now  sleeping  in  an  unknown  grave, 
he  had  her  not,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  road  she 
had  taken,  of  the  spot  that  held  her,  and,  hard  fate, 
he  knew  not  how  to  seek  for  her.  No  mariner  lost 
at  sea,  with  neither  chart  nor  compass,  could  be 
more  at  a  loss  than  he  was. 
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It  was  Inevitable,  perhaps,  that  something  of  re- 
sentment should  mingle  with  these  thoughts.  For, 
after  all,  he  did  not  think  he  had  deserved  to  be 
so  deserted,  with  abandonment  so  complete,  and 
silence  so  scornful.  Dora  mischt  have  remembered 
their  dia;nltv,  ere  she  had  thus  laid  bare  to  the 
world  the  sad  secrets  of  their  married  life.  And 
thus  one  after  the  other  the  angry  thoughts  came 
rising  slowly,  but  surely,  like  the  waves  of  a  sullen- 
ly wrathful  sea,  drowning  in  their  tide  tenderness, 
regret,  and  even  the  fair  image  of  hope,  till  sud- 
denly Mr.  Templemore's  eyes  fell  on  the  pho- 
tograph. Monsieur  Durand  had  taken  the  other 
thincps  :  this  he  had  either  foro-otten  or  left  desio;ned- 
ly,  Mr.  Templemore  took  it  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it.  How  like  it  seemed,  and  how  the  like- 
ness grew  as  he  looked  on  ! 

^'  If  I  could  believe  it,"  he  thought,  and  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  said  it  to  his  own  heart — "  if  I  could 
think  this  image  showed  her  poor  dead  face,  and 
that  unkindness  of  mine  had  driven  her  to  such  a 
death,  life  would  henceforth  be  a  blank  page,  one 
on  which  neither  love,  nor  hate,  nor  happiness,  nor 
enjoyment  could  ever  again  be  written  for  me." 

Many  have  said  such  things  in  the  bitterness  of 

VOL.  III.  S 
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remorse,  or  In  the  first  burst  of  grief;  but  bow  many 
have  abided  by  them  ? 

"God  help  me!"  thought  Mr.  Templemore  in 
the  agony  of  his  doubt — "  God  help  me  !  It  is 
cruelly  like  her !"  And  still  he  held  it  and  gazed 
on,  and  he  could  not  put  the  image  by. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

rpHE  light  of  a  pale  autumn  sunbeam  fell  exactly 
-■-  on  Mrs.  Courtenay's  face,  and  it  showed  very 
plainly  that  ^Irs.  Courtenay  was  frowning.  A 
frown  was  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed  on  that 
lady's  smooth  forehead,  and  it  required  so  ominous 
a  fact  as  three  successive  failures  of  her  favourite 
patience,  to  bring  anything  like  it  there.  But 
nothing  was  incredible  or  impossible  after  such  a 
calamity ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — 
Mrs.  Courtenay  w^as  frowning.  She  threw  the 
cards  down  pettishly,  and .  murmured  w^ith  ill- 
repressed  indignation  as  she  looked  around  the 
room,  ''  It  is  all  Dora's  fault." 

The  room  was  not  a  gay  one,  certainly.  It  was 
dull,  meanly  furnished,  and  it  looked  out  on  a 
bleak,  bare  field,  with  a  lowering  autumn  sky 
above  it.  A  pretty  change,  indeed,  from  the 
grave  old  splendours  of  Les  Roches ! 

s2 
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"  I  do  believe  the  girl  must  be  crazy  !"  thought 
Mrs.  Courtenay — ^'  as  crazy  as  her  poor  aunt !" 

Here  Dora's  voice  singing  gaily  in  the  next 
room  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Courtenay's  in- 
dignation. 

"  Garry  Owen  indeed  !"  she  thought ;  "  a  pretty 
time  to  sing  about  Garry  or  Terry,  or  Jerry  even  !" 

What  Jerry  had  to  do  with  it  no  one  could 
haVe  said,  not  even  Mrs.  Courtenay ;  but  the  three 
names  certainly  relieved  her,  for  the  frown  was 
gone  when  Dora  entered  the  room,  in  full  song,  as 
her  mother  mentally  called  it. 

Dora  had  never  looked  brighter,  gayer,  or  more 
cheerful  than  she  looked  now.  Never  in  the  hope- 
ful days  of  her  girlhood  had  she  had  a  sunnier 
look  than  that  which  she  wore  on  this  day.  But 
for  all  her  cheerfulness,  Dora's  cheeks  were  pale 
and  thin,  and  gaily  though  she  sang,  her  eyes  were 
sunk.  Perhaps,  too,  Mrs.  Courtenay  might  have 
noticed  or  remembered,  that,  in  the  old  happy 
days,  Dora's  songs  had  been  sad — doleful,  her 
mother  called  them — whereas  now  they  were  light 
and  gay,  when  they  were  not  actually  merry.  But 
Mrs.  Courtenay  was  not  a  very  clear-sighted  per- 
son, and  Dora's  gaiety  now  so  far  exasperated  her, 
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that  she  sat  mute  and  sulky,  and  folded  her  arms 
in  silent  protest. 

"  What !  can't  you  get  on  with  the  patience  ?" 
asked  Dora  in  her  lightest  voice,  and  with  a  little 
ringing  silvery  laugh.     "  Let  me  try." 

She  sat  down  and  stretched  her  hand  towards 
the  cards ;  but  Mrs.  Courtenay  took  them  up, 
made  a  packet  of  them,  and  deliberately  put  them 
underneath  the  cushion  of  the  chair  on  which  she 
was  sitting :  after  which  she  looked  rather  sternly 
at  her  daughter. 

Dora  laughed  again.  She  laughed  very  often 
now. 

"  What  have  I  done  now  ?"  she  asked,  in  her 
cheerful,  good-humoured  voice ;  "  come,  tell  me 
my  new  sin,  mamma." 

"  Dora,  I  am  very  angry,"  solemnly  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay.  "  Why  did  you  lure  me  away  from 
Les  Roches  to — to  this  horrible  little  hole !"  she 
added,  suddenly  raising  her  voice  into  her  favour- 
ite little  scream. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  replied  Dora,  looking  amused, 
"  it  was  agreed  we  wanted  a  change — and  you 
know  Les  Roches  was  a  dreadful  place,  after  what 
happened   to   poor   Aunt  Luan.     And  this   is  a 
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lovely  spot,  and  not  a  horrible  little  hole,  as  you 
very  unkindly  call  it." 

"  Why  did  we  not  go  to  Ireland  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Courtenay.  "  I  have  been  very  happy  with  my 
dear  husband,  and  Paul  and  you,  and  even  with 
poor  Mrs.  Luan,  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  quite  ab- 
surd, Dora,  that  we  should  be  living  here  in  this 
ridiculous  little  place,  instead  of  being  down  at 
Deenah !  Deenah  was  my  brother-in-law's,  and 
it  is  your  husband's  ;  and  it  is  quite  absurd  that  I 
should  never  have  seen  it,  and  more  than  absurd 
that  we  should  be  paying  rent  here,  whilst  there 
is  a  beautiful  house  doing  nothing  and  waiting  for 
us." 

^^  Well,  mamma,  when  Mr.  Templemore  comes 
and  looks  for  us,  we  will  go  to  Deenah." 

"But  Mr.  Templemore  is  not  coming,  and  he 
does  not  write,  and  you  do  not  write  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  in- 
dignation and  wonder.  "  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it — never,  Dora,"  she  added,  with  as  much  se- 
verity (and  it  was  very  little)  as  she  could  infuse 
in  the  words,  "  you  have  behaved  very  badly  to 
your  husband." 

Dora   seemed    much   amused,   and   shook   her 
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bright  head,  looking  all  the  time  like  a  merry  girl 
who  has  been  working  some  piece  of  mischief,  and 
who  enjoys  it ;  but  there  was  a  strange,  nervous 
twitching  about  her  lips,  even  whilst  she  laughed. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  she  said  gaily,  "  if  he  does  not 
care  enough  for  me  to  come  and  seek  me,  I  can- 
not help  it,  can  I  ?  And  it  is  no  use  being  vexed 
or  angry  about  it — he  did  not  marry  me  for  love, 
you  know." 

"  And  how  does  he  know  where  you  are  ?"  an- 
grily asked  Mrs.  Courtenay  ;  "just  tell  me  that  ?" 

*'  He  will  find  it  out  when  he  wants  me,"  replied 
Dora,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  bright  head. 

"  Dora,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay,  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity (and  again  we  say  it  was  not  much)  which 
she  could  convey  into  her  look  and  manner,  "  are 
you  getting  frivolous  ?  Why,  3'ou  seem  to  have 
no  conception  of  a  wife's  position  and  duty !" 

"  Dear  mamma,"  gaily  said  Dora,  "  I  was  so 
short  a  time  a  wife !  And  I  have  always  been 
light-hearted,  you  know.  Why,  Mr.  Templemore 
said  to  me  once,  it  was  like  sunshine  to  have  me  in 
a  room,  I  was  so  bright  a  creature.  For,  you 
know,  he  used  to  make  pretty  speeches  to  me,  even 
though  he  was  in  love  with  '^hs.  Logan  all  the 
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time.  And  I  siip])ose  that  sunny  girls,  if  one 
may  call  them  so,  have  no  great  depth  of  feeling. 
Another  woman  would  fret  and  cry  perhaps  be- 
cause Mr.  Templemore  is  not  coming.  Better 
sing  and  be  gay,  as  I  am,"  added  Dora,  with  her 
brightest  smile. 

"  I  never  could  understand  you,  Dora,"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  looking  profoundly  puzzled;  "never. 
You  adored  Paul,  and  when  we  lost  him — ^"  added 
Mrs.  CourtenaV)  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  I  was  as  gay  as  ever,  after  a  time,"  suggested 
Dora.  "  Why,  yes  ;  you  see,  mamma,  you  are 
French,  and  I  am  Irish,  that  is  the  difference.  We 
Irish,"  she  added,  looking  very  saucy,  "  are  more 
Celtic  than  you  are.  And  we  are  not  half  civilized 
yet,  as  the  whole  world  can  tell  you.  When  we 
,  suffer  we  give  a  great  cry,  a  terrible  wail,  like  a 
keene  over  the  dead ;  then  we  are  gay  and  lively 
again,  being,  as  the  whole  world  also  knows,  a  very 
merry  people,  light-hearted  and  light-headed.  It 
is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  have  no  doubt," 
added  Dora,  with  a  touch  of  irony ;  "  but  if  I  have 
my  share  of  the  national  gift,  why  reproach  me 
with  it  %  After  all,  mamma,  I  suspect  I  am  a  more 
cheerful  companion  than  if  I  had  a  solemn  English 
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grief  or  a  decorous  French  one.  Then  you  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  when  I  leave  you,  as 
I  must  this  afternoon,  I  am  not  fretting  my  heart 
out,  but  just  taking  Hfe  easily  and  merrily." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  not  leave  me,"  said 
^Irs.  Courtenay,  a  little  pettishly ;  "  what  can  you 
want  in  Kouen  to-day?" 

"  Must  I  not  see  about  money — money  ?"  gaily 
asked  Dora ;  ^'  good,  kind  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  here  to 
help  me  now — I  must  do  it  all  myself,  you  know." 

Still,  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  querulous,  and  won- 
dered why  Dora  must  needs  go  to  Rouen-;  but 
Dora  gave  her  a  kiss,  told  her  not  to  wonder  if  she 
did  not  come  in  to  tea,  and  ran  upstairs  to  dress. 

"  But  she  must  come  in  to  tea,"  thought  Mrs. 
Courtenay  ;  '^  I  must  tell  her  so." 

But  Dora  did  not  give  her  mother  the  opportu- 
nity. She  slipped  downstairs  unheard,  and  bade 
Mrs.  Courtenay  adieu  by  tapping  at  the  parlour 
window  as  she  passed  it  on  her  way  out.  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  indeed,  opened  the  window,  and  called 
her  daughter  back — in  vain.  Dora  had  already 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  did  not,  or 
would  not,  hear  the  summons. 

"  She  is  getting  a  very  disobedient  girl,"  thought 
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Mrs.  Courtenay,  in  some  indignation.  "I  need 
not  wonder  she  behaves  so  badly  to  Mr.  Temple- 
more  when  she  treats  me  so." 

But  Mrs.  Courtenay's  wrath  was  never  very 
long-lived.  It  gradually  calmed  down,  and 
though  she  thought  herself  very  ill-used,  she  took 
refuge  and  sought  for  consolation  in  a  patience. 
But  the  pack  of  cards  which  she  had  so  indignant- 
ly put  away  out  of  Dora's  reach  did  not  seem  to 
Mrs.  Courtenay  a  sufficiently  lucky  one. 

"  I  shall  do  it  for  a  wish,"  she  thought,  "  and  I 
shall  take  a  fresh  pack.  If  I  succeed  at  once,  it 
is  a  proof  that  Mr.  Templemore  will  soon  come 
and  fetch  us.  If  I  have  some  trouble  about  it,  as 
is  likely,  why,  then  we  must  wait,  I  suppose  ;  and 

if  I  fail "     Here  Mrs.  Courtenay,  who  had 

risen,  and  was  going  upstairs  for  the  cards,  paused, 
with  her  hand  on  the  lock,  and  stood  still  in  some 
perplexity.  She  was  not  one  of  your  bold  spirits, 
who  will  stake  their  all  on  one  cast,  and  trust 
Fate  with  too  much,  so  she  looked  for  a  third  al- 
ternative, which  should  neither  be  success  nor 
failure,  and  she  found  it  in  the  evasive  bit  of 
commonplace,  "  If  I  fail,  it  is  sure  proof  that  Mr. 
Templemore  knows  nothing  about  it."     But  about 
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what  Mr.  Templemore  knew  nothing,  or  how  he 
could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  Dora's  flight,  Mrs. 
Courtenay  forgot  to  say  to  herself,  and  quite  tri- 
umphant at  the  loophole  through  which  she  had 
escaped  destiny,  she  went  upstairs  to  look  for  her 
pack  of  cards.  To  her  great  annoyance,  she 
found  none  in  her  room  ;  she  searched  up  and 
down,  but  no  cards  were  to  be  got.  Yet  Dora 
had  bought  her  a  pack — it  was  only  yesterday. 
Where  had  she  put  them  1  Mrs.  Courtenay  en- 
tered her  daughter's  room,  a  poor  and  meanly 
furnished  one.  Mrs.  Courtenav's  heart  swelled. 
Were  this  low  bed,  with  its  shabby  chintz  curtains, 
this  painted  chest  of  drawers,  that  dilapidated 
wash-hand  stand — were  these  fit  for  the  mistress  of 
Les  Roches,  and  the  wife  of  Richard  Templemore  ? 
"  She  must  be  crazy,"  indignantly  thought  Mrs. 
Courtenay  :  "  her  aunt  Luan  was  mad  " — they 
had  heard  of  Mrs.  Luan's  death — "  and  Dora 
got  it  from  her,  and  is  crazy.  But  my  mind  is 
quite  made  up — I  shall  wait  a  while  longer,  then 
write  to  Mr.  Templemore,  and  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  letting  his  wife  run  away  from  him  so. 
Now  the  cards  must  be  in  one  of  these  drawers. 
I  wonder  in  which  ?" 
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Mrs.  Courtenay  had  a  natural  hatred  of  trouble. 
She  tried  to  guess  which  drawer  could  possibly 
hold  the  cards  she  was  looking  for,  but  as  none 
bore  a  label  telling  lookers-on  its  contents,  she 
recklessly  pulled  one  open,  and  began  her  search 
by  a  slow,  careful  survey, 

Dora  had  taken  very  few  things  with  her  from 
Les  Koches,  a  fact  which,  when  she  discovered  it, 
greatly  exasperated  her  mother.  Linen,  smelling 
sweetly  of  violet  powder,  now  met  her  view  ;  she 
closed  the  drawer  pettishly,  and  tried  the  next. 
This  held  collars  and  sleeves,  and  a  silk  dress 
carefully  folded.  "  One,"  angrily  thought  Mrs, 
Courtenay,  She  was  closing  that  drawer  too, 
when  a  little  casket  caught  her  eye.  Were  the 
cards  in  that  ?  It  had  no  lock,  and  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay opened  it  rather  curiously.  She  saw  some 
papers,  and  recognizing  Paul's  writing,  she  put 
them  back  with  a  dim  eye  and  a  trembling  hand. 
Her  step- son  had  been  very  dear  to  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay. Another  paper,  which  she  had  taken  out  at 
the  same  time,  fell  on  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up. 
It  was  an  envelope,  on  which  Dora's  hand  had 
written,  "  The  first  and  the  last." 

The  first  and  the  last !     What  could  that  mean  ? 
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The  envelope  was  not  sealed,  but  it  was  worn,  as 
if  it  had  been  used  often.  Mrs.  Courtenay  did  not 
ask  herself  what  rio;ht  she  had  to  pry  into  her 
daughter's  secrets,  she  took  out  the  two  papers 
which  the  envelope  held,  and  she  read  them  both. 
One  was  a  note  which  Mr.  Templemore  had  written 
to  Dora  as  Doctor  Richard,  the  other  one  was  that 
which  intimated  her  mother's  banishment.  One 
was  Hope,  as  she  had  first  come  to  a  dreaming 
girl ;  the  other  was  Keality,  as  she  had  visited  a 
sorrowful  woman.  And  both,  though  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay knew  it  not,  had  been  read  daily  by  Dora 
since  she  left  Les  Koches.  Daily  she  had  gone 
back  with  one  to  the  exquisite  visions  of  the  past, 
and  daily,  too,  she  had  been  led  by  the  other  down 
to  the  unutterable  bitterness  of  the  present. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  remained  with  the  paper  in  her 
hand  till  she  could  not  see  it  for  tears.  Then, 
meek  and  subdued  in  spirit  as  in  bearing,  she  put 
it  back,  and  went  downstairs.  But  neither  with 
the  old  nor  with  a  fresh  pack  of  cards  did  !Mr?, 
Courtenay  question  fate  under  the  guise  of  a 
patience.  She  sat  in  her  chair  crying  silently,  and 
now  and  then  saying,  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  "  It 
was  for  my  sake,  my  poor  Dora !     It  was  all  for  me !'' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"I/TR.  RYAN'S  advice  concerning  the  shares  in 
■^'■^  the  Redmore  Mines  had  been  to  sell  out 
whilst  they  were  at  a  premium,  and  Dora  had  gone 
to  Paris  for  that  purpose.  The  money  had  been 
placed  in  Mrs.  Courtenay's  name  at  a  banker's  in 
Rouen,  and  her  daughter  had  therefore  but  to  go 
and  present  a  cheque  to  be  paid.  The  transaction 
in  itself  could  not  betray  her.  Not  that  she  cared 
for  concealment ;  she  neither  sought  nor  shunned 
detection,  but  let  events  take  their  course  recklessly. 
She  saw  no  one  whom  she  knew  on  her  way  to 
Rouen,  and  no  one  saw  her ;  besides,  her  crape  veil 
was  thick,  and  protected  her  from  the  careless 
observation  of  strangers.  But  the  cheque  which 
Mrs.  Courtenay  had  given  her  failed  in  some  re- 
quirement, and  the  French  clerk  hesitated,  and 
would  not  cash  it.  Seeing  Dora's  annoyance,  he 
referred  the  matter  to  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  he  was  out  for  an  hour — would  Dora 
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call  again?  She  said  she  would,  and  left  the 
house  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  that  city  in 
which  she  no  longer  had  a  home.  She  shunned 
Notre  Dame  and  its  vicinity,  and  went  towards 
Saint  Ouen.  She  entered  the  little  garden  around 
the  church,  and  sat  there  to  rest,  and  as  she  sat 
she  thought :  "  We  must  not  stay  here.  Why 
should  we  %  He  has  forgotten  me.  I  must  abide 
by  my  fate,  and  remember  that,  such  as  it  is,  I 
have  chosen  it.  We  must  go  back  to  Ireland  and 
live  there.  He  has  forgotten  and  put  me  by !  I 
shall  let  him  feel  and  know  that  if  I  gave  my  love 
unsought,  I,  too,  can  conquer,  and,  if  need  be, 
pluck  it  out,  and  yet  live  on." 

She  could  do  it,  but  it  was  hard.  Besides,  Dora 
had  not  expected  this.  Few  women  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  love,  even  strong  vehement  love,  is 
but  one  of  the  many  features  in  a  man's  life. 
And  Mr.  Templemore  had  so  many  things  to  think 
of !  He  had  his  child,  he  had  his  poor,  his  studies, 
and  his  articles  of  virtu.  Passionately  though  he 
had  loved  Dora,  that  passion  could  never  have  ab- 
sorbed him  for  more  than  a  time.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  borne  his  wife's  flight  with  the  scornful  in- 
difference she  attributed  to  him ;  his  search  had 
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been  keen,  his  grief  had  been  great,  but  perhaps 
he  had  given  up  the  one  in  despair,  and  perhaps 
there  was  a  weary  hill  in  the  other ;  for  though  she 
was  so  near  him  he  had  failed  to  find  her.  "He 
scorns  me,"  thought  Dora,  wdth  a  full  heart. 
*'  Well,  I  do  not  scorn  him,  but  I,  too,  can  be 
proud !" 

But  pride  is  a  cold  comforter,  and  Dora  felt  it. 
She  felt,  too,  what  we  all  feel  at  some  hour  of  our 
life,  that  her  sorrow  was  too  much  for  her. 

"  What  ails  me  V  she  thought,  with  a  sort  of  de- 
spair ;  "  he  has  deserted  me,  allowed  me  to  go  my 
own  way,  what  ails  me,  that  I  cannot  forget  him, 
but  must  reniember  and  suffer  on." 

What  ailed  her  !  Alas  !  this  much  :  that  life  was 
impetuous  and  exacting,  that  love  would  not  be 
denied,  and  that  both  were  too  strong  for  anger  or 
pride.  Still  she  strove  against  them.  If  she  were 
not  his  wife,  if  he  had  but  married  Florence,  she 
thought  she  would  not  care.  But  we  cannot  lie  to 
our  own  hearts.  From  the  depths  of  her  being 
rose  a  reply  : 

"  Do  not  say  so ;  you  know  that  it  is  better  to 
have  been  loved  a  few  days,  than  not  to  have  been 
loved  at  all.     You  know  that  it  would  have  been 
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the  bitterness  of  death  to  have  seen  him  mamed  to 
Mrs.  Logan,  even  as  there  is  something  of  the 
sweetness  of  Paradise  in  beinor  linked  to  him. 
You  know  that  if  he  has  wronged  you,  his  nature 
is  too  great  and  too  generous  not  to  do  you  justice 
later — and  will  there  not  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven 
in  your  forgiveness  and  that  reunion  ?  Think  of 
what  his  repentance  will  be,  and  remember  these 
days  of  love  which  he  gave  you — few,  but  perfect. 
Can  anything  annihilate  them  ?  Are  they  not  a 
portion  of  your  life,  the  truest  and  the  best.  What 
though  years  should  pass  thus,  in  vain  hope  and 
expectation  ?  A  moment  will  yet  come  that  shall 
crown  all  your  sorrow,  and  conquer  it,  a  time  when 
you  too  can  say  to  grief,  "  Where  is  thy  victory — 
where  is  thv  stino;  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  but  they  were 
tears  full  of  softness.  She  looked  around  her. 
The  perennial  charm  of  Eden  seemed  thrown  over 
the  dusty  garden.  The  noisy  children,  the  servant 
girls,  the  gloomy  mass  of  Saint  Ouen,  all  van- 
ished, and  if  they  were  seen  it  was  with  the 
thought — 

"  We  will  come  here  and  study  Saint  Ouen,  as 
he  once  promised  me  in  Deenah  that  we  should, 
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and  every  sorrow  and  every  wrong  shall  be  buried 
and  forgotten — and  it  will  be  Paradise — Para- 
dise !" 

Delicious  was  the  day-dream,  but  very  brief. 
Voices  talking  behind  her  roused  Dora.  She  awoke 
with  a  sigh,  but  yet  did  not  feel  all  unhappy.  The 
gates  of  Eden  were  only  just  closed,  and  its  sweet- 
ness lingered  around  her  still. 

^^  Now,  where  are  they  ?"  said  a  sharp,  irritable 
voice,  a  woman's,  in  English.  "  Gussy,  come  here 
directly." 

"  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  said  another 
voice,  feminine  too ;  "  how  many  weeks  has  his 
wife  been  dead  1" 

"  Not  merely  dead,  but  drowned.  It  was  her 
cousin,  that  stupid  Doctor  Luan,  who  knew  her," 
says  Florence.  "  Gussy,  stay  here.  Do  you  think 
these  Grays  handsome? 

"  Handsome  !  they  have  not  got  a  nose  among 
them  all.  I  wish  they  would  not  stare  so  at  Saint 
Ouen.  I  do  think,  like  Florence,  that  it  is  an  old 
bore." 

^^How  could  she  make  up  her  mind  to  be  a 
third  wife  r 

"  Oh !  it  was  she  whom  he  was  to  have  married, 
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you  know ;  only  he  committed  a  mistake,  and  took 
his  daughter's  governess  to  church,  instead  of  poor 
Flo.     I  shall  box  your  ears,  Gussy^!" 

They  now  came  forward,  and  stood  in  front  of 
Dora :  two  specimens  of  the  English  feminine 
traveller  and  sicrht-seer,  carrving  a  little  stock  of 
scandal  with  them,  as  the  ancient  journeyer  car- 
ried his  gods  wherever  he  went. 

"  And  is  he  married  yet  V  asked  one  of  the  pair. 

The  owner  of  Gussy  smiled,  and  whilst  that 
smile  passed  across  her  face,  Dora  felt  as  if  her 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

"Not  yet,"  she  answered,  "he  went  off  sudden- 
ly in  his  wild  way  a  few  days  back,  and  poor  Flo 
is  distracted.  Miss  Moore  took  scarlatina,  and  the 
child  took  it  from  her.  She  thinks  he  went  for  the 
diamonds." 

The  rest  of  the  party  joined  them  ;  they  all 
moved  on.  They  went  talking  and  laughing  all  the 
way,  and  leaving  a  wrecked  happiness  behind 
them  ! 

How  often  do  we  feel  this  in  life  !  How  often, 
when  a  heavy  blow  comes,  do  we  think,  "  Ah  I  the 
rest  was  nothing !  This  was  the  crowning  cata- 
strophe, the  shipwreck,  the  last  cause  beyond  which 
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there  is  no  appeal."  If  she  could  but  have  doubted 
— but  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do  so.  His  name 
had  not  been  mentioned,  nor  Mrs.  Logan's,  for 
Florence  might  belong  to  any  one,  and  yet  a  cer- 
tainty, against  which  she  could  not  strive,  entered 
her  very  soul  and  tortured  it.  He  thought  her 
dead,  how  or  why  mattered  not — he  thought  it. 
There  lay  the  full  explanation  of  his  silence.  Alas  ! 
she  had  never  thought  of  that.  She  had  imagined 
that  the  voluntary  forgetf ulness  of  a  bitter  resent- 
ment weighed  upon  her.  She  had  not  thought 
that  the  cold  oblivion  of  the  grave  already  lay  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband.  He  had  forgiven  her, 
she  was  sure  of  it  now — her  imaginary  sins  were 
buried  in  the  mercy  we  extend  to  the  dead.  She 
was  no  more  his  wife,  erring,  indeed,  but  warm 
and  living — she  was  that  something  impalpable 
and  unseen,  against  which  we  can  cherish  no  re- 
sentment. That  thin  veil,  so  thin,  but  so  chill, 
which  divides  us  even  from  the  most  beloved,  had 
spread  between  her  and  him,  and  so  his  love  had 
returned — oh !  what  wonder ! — to  the  fond,  child- 
ish Florence,  the  chosen  one  of  his  heart,  and, 
after  a  decent  time  given  for  mourning,  they  would 
marry  and  be  blest  at  last. 
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This  fair  future  she  must  now  break.  A  second 
time  she  must  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Templemore's 
grief.  Perhaps  this  thought  overpowered  her — 
perhaps  the  consciousness  that  her  death  had  been 
welcomed  as  a  deliverance  was  too  much  for  her 
fortitude.  She  did  not  faint,  she  did  not  even  lose 
consciousness,  but  when  the  sense  of  reality  at  last 
came  back  to  her,  she  saw  that  a  silent  and  won- 
dering crowd  had  gathered  around  her.  She 
looked  vacantly  at  a  woman's  face,  and  say- 
ing, in  a  cold,  monotonous  voice,  "  I  was  unwell, 
but  1  am  well  now,"  she  rose  and  walked  away. 

As  fast  as  her  limbs  could  bear  her,  she  walked 
through  the  streets  ;  with  the  eagerness  of  a  lover 
going  to  a  trysting-place,  she  hurried  to  meet  her 
bitter  woe.  If  happiness  has  its  fever,  so  has  sor- 
row— a  cruel  fever,  which  drives  us  on  and  spares 
not.  A  presentiment,  strong  as  a  certainty,  told 
Dora  that  she  would  find  the  confirmation  of  the 
fatal  tidings  she  had  heard  on  her  aunt's  grave, 
and  it  did  not  deceive  her.  Day  was  declining  as 
she  entered  the  cemetery.  She  passed  through 
the  wooden  crosses,  and  stone  and  marble  slabs, 
till  she  reached  Mrs.  Luan's  last  resting-place.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  written  beneath  Mrs.  Luan's  name  ; — 
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DORA    COURTENAY. 

This  was  her  epitaph.  No  date  of  birth  or 
death,  for  one  was  shameful ;  no  record  of  mar- 
riage, for  it  had  been  ill-fated ;  nothing  but  that 
name  which  was  hers  no  longer,  and  yet  was  the 
only  one  by  which  John  Luan  would  remember 
her.  For  it  was  he  who  had  had  that  "Dora 
Courtenay"  inscribed — he,  and  not  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  who  had  outlived  her  loss,  as  he  had  survived 
that  of  Florence,  and  had  gone  to  get  the  diamonds 
for  his  third  nuptials  ! 

"  Surely  these  graves  ought  to  calm  me,"  thought 
Dora,  looking  round  her ;  "  surely  the  dead,  who 
sleep  here  so  soundly,  admonish  me,  if  I  but  heard 
them." 

But  the  dead  were  silent,  or  their  voices  were 
very  low,  for  when  Dora  left  them  they  had  taught 
her  nothing. 

Her  first  words,  when  she  entered  the  room  where 
her  mother  sat,  alone  and  sad,  were,  "  How  cold 
it  is  !  " 

"  How  pale  and  ill  you  look !"  said  Mrs.  Courte-> 
nay. 

"Yes — it  is  so  cold,"  replied  Dora,  shivering. 
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"Dora!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  rising,  "you 
must  go  back  to  your  husband !" 

"  Go  back  to  him  !"  impetuously  exclaimed  Dora. 

"  Yes,  you  must.  I  know  all.  I  know  why 
you  left  him — I  feel  sure  he  is  broken-hearted " 

"  Broken-hearted  !"  interrupted  Dora  ;  "  do  you 
know  that  he  thinks  me  dead,  that  there  is  a  talk 
of  his  marrying  Mrs.  Logan,  and  that  I  haye  just 
read  my  own  name  inscribed  on  poor  Aunt  Luan's 
grave  ?  Yes,  weeds  are  beginning  to  choke  the 
flowers  John  set  there,  I  suppose  ;  but  my  name  is 
on  it,  and  Mr.  Templemore  is  a  widower,  and  he 
is  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Logan." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  stared  confounded.  Nothing 
could  exceed  her  amazement  when  Dora  told  her 
all  she  knew,  unless  it  w^as  her  indignation,  when 
her  daughter  added  recklessly: 

"  Yes,  it  is  so;  and  yet,  mamma,  I  am  going  back 
to-day  to  Les  Roches." 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay, and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  gazed 
with  a  look  full  of  dismay  on  her  daughter,  who 
stood  before  her  very  pale,  but  very  calm. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Dora,  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip.     "  He  has  forgotten  me ;  he  thinks  me 
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dead  ;  he  is  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Logan,  they  say ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  must  go.  I  am  his  wife,  and 
when  I  married  him  I  undertook  to  be  the  mother 
of  his  child.  If  he  were  with  her  I  should  write 
and  merely  tell  him  I  am  alive,  for,  you  see,  I 
would  rather  not  read  in  his  face  what  he  must 
feel  on  seeing  me ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself. 
Eva  is  left  to  the  care  of  servants,  or  to  that, 
scarcely  better,  of  Mrs.  Logan.  I  must  be  true  to 
the  child,  who  was  always  so  true  to  me !" 

"  Yes,  and  Mr.  Templemore  will  come  back  and 
keep  you !"  querulously  said  Mrs.  Oourtenay. 

"  He  may  not  come  back  before  Eva  is  well," 
replied  Dora ;  "  and  surely,"  she  added,  very  sadly, 
"  he  has  shown  no  wish  to  keep  me,  mamma." 

"But  I  say  that  he  will  keep  you,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  who  was  now  in  tears,  "  and  then 
what  is  to  become  of  me  f 

Dora  knelt  before  her  mother,  and  clasping  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  waist,  she  looked  up  fondly  in  her  face. 

"  No  one  shall  keep  me  from  you,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile.  "  If  Mr.  Templemore  locks  the  doors  I 
shall  get  out  of  the  window.  And  I  will  come 
back — I  will  come  back  !" 

Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  down  at  her  wistfully, 
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but  she  still  thought :  "  I  know  he  will  keep  Dora." 
Her  daughter  had  no  such  fear.  She  had  never 
felt  very  sure  of  her  husband's  affection,  and  since 
the  great  bitterness  which  had  divided  them,  she 
had  felt  that  his  love  was  gone  from  her,  never  to 
return.  There  was  pain,  there  was  humiliation  in 
the  thought  of  now  going  back  to  his  house ;  and 
Dora  had  said  it  truly,  she  did  it  for  the  child. 
But  Mrs.  Courtenay  thought,  as  she  saw  her  de= 
part :  "  She  is  still  fond  of  him." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

rpHE  greyness  of  twilight  was  stealing  over  the 
^  road  when  Dora  reached  the  gates  of  Les 
Koches.  She  had  alighted  and  sent  away  the 
carriage  that  brought  her  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house ;  but  short  though  that  distance  was, 
Dora  felt  as  if  her  limbs  could  scarcely  bear  her 
thus  far,  and  she  had  to  pause  and  recover  her 
breath,  and  compose  herself  before  she  went  in. 
The  gates  were  open  ;  the  porter  was  not  even  in 
the  lodge.  No  one  was  visible,  but,  looking  up, 
Dora  saw  lights  in  Eva's  room,  and  in  Miss  Moore's. 
She  went  up  the  flight  of  steps  and  entered  the 
house  without  meeting  anyone  ;  but  as  she  reached 
the  door  that  led  to  the  suite  of  rooms  she  and 
Eva  had  occupied  before  her  marriage,  it  opened, 
and  one  of  the  maids  came  out  with  a  light  in  her 
hand.  At  first  the  girl  only  saw  Dora's  figure  in 
the  gloomy  passage. 

"  Who's  that?"  she  asked,  sharply. 
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Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  raised  her 
candle.  The  light  flashed  across  Dora's  pale  face. 
The  girl  saw  and  recognized  her ;  for  a  moment 
terror  held  her  mute,  then,  uttering  a  faint  scream, 
she  dropped  the  candlestick  and  fled  down  the 
staircase.  Her  cry  roused  Jacques,  who  was  in 
the  room  she  had  just  left.  He  came  out  as  Dora, 
composedly  picking  up  the  candlestick,  was  going 
to  enter  her  old  apartment.  Jacques's  nerves  were 
naturally  strong,  and  had  just  then  been  strength- 
ened by  a  cordial  of  which  he  and  the  housemaid 
had  been  partaking  before  Dora's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance. On  seeing  his  late  mistress  he  looked 
bewildered  and  confused,  and  uttered  a  deep 
"Oh!"  but  when  Dora  addressed  him,  and  said 
calmly,  "How  is  Miss  Eva?"  Jacques  was  able 
to  reply,  though  still  with  a  wild  stare  at  this  dead 
woman  who  had  so  unexpectedly  come  back  to 
Hfe, 

"  Mademoiselle  Eva  is  very  well — very  bad,  I 
mean." 

"Is  she  conscious?"  asked  Dora,  fearing  lest 
her  sudden  appearance  should  agitate  or  over-alarm 
the  child. 

Jacques   shook  his   head.     It   was   plain   that 
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there  was  very  little  consciousness  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Mr.  Templemore's  little  daughter. 

"  Take  that  light,"  said  Dora,  handing  it  to  him 
as  she  spoke.  Her  other  hand  was  extended  to- 
wards the  lock  of  Eva's  door ;  but  Jacques,  with  a 
boldness  and  freedom  he  had  never  shown  before, 
stepped  in  front  of  her,  and  effectually  checked 
her  entrance. 

"  Mademoiselle  must  excuse  me,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  think  Mademoiselle  had  better  not  go  in  now." 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Dora's  face,  and  dyed 
it  crimson.  It  was  not  possible  that  her  husband 
had  given  orders  to  deny  her  to  his  child.  Her 
blush  and  her  silence  confirmed  Jacques  in  his 
suspicion. 

"  I  daresay  that  Mademoiselle  can  see  Mademoi- 
selle Eva  to-morrow,"  he  continued  composedly, 
and  laying  a  slight  stress  on  the  word  that  pro- 
claimed Dora  unwedded  ;  "  but  she  had  better  not 
see  her  now." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Templemore?"  asked  Dora. 

"  Monsieur  is  away,  and  that  is  just  it.  He  left 
no  orders  about  Mademoiselle." 

This  time  Dora  understood  the  insult.  She 
reddened   again   with    mingled    indignation   and 
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shame  ;  but  she  scorned  to  acknowledge  the  taunt, 
and  it  was  composedly  that  she  said, 

"The  master  of  the  house  has  no  need  to  leave 
orders  about  its  mistress,  Jacques.     Let  me  pass !" 

There  was  something  in  the  flash  of  her  eye, 
something  in  the  quiet  gesture  of  her  hand,  which 
Jacques,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  obey  and  to  re- 
cognize empire,  could  not  disregard.  Yet  he 
strugcrled  ao:ainst  the  ven'  feelino;  that  made  him 
step  aside  and  give  way  to  Dora,  and  with  some- 
thincp  like  remonstrative  suUenness  in  his  tone,  he 
said, 

"  Madame  Logan  is  there." 

Dora's  heart  sickened  within  her.  This  was  her 
welcome  home.  Mr.  Templemore's  servants  in- 
sulted her,  and  the  woman  he  loved  had  forestalled 
her,  and  taken  her  place  by  her  husband's  child. 
But  keen  though  the  pang  was,  it  was  also  brief ; 
and  her  look  as  it  fell  on  Jacques  said  so  express- 
ively, "  What  about  it  ?  "  that  the  man  replied  in 
a  tone  of  excuse, 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  Madame." 

This  time  he  thought  it  better  to  drop  the  offen- 
sive "Mademoiselle."  Without  further  parley, 
Dora  went  up  to  the  sick-room.     She  opened  the 
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door  and  closed  it  again  so  noiselessly,  that  her 
entrance  was  not  heard  by  Mrs.  Logan.  A  look 
showed  Dora  that  Florence  was  not  alone.  She 
stood  at  some  little  distance  from  Eva's  white  cot, 
talking  to  no  less  a  person  than  Doctor  Petit. 
The  very  man  whom  Mr.  Templemore  so  much 
objected  to  had  been  called  in  to  attend  on  his 
sick  child  !  The  light  of  a  night  lamp  fell  full 
on  Mrs.  Logan's  pretty  face,  and  showed  it  to  be 
full  of  concern.  She  raised  her  little  dark  eye- 
brows, and  gathered  her  rosy  lips  with  an  assump- 
tion of  grave  anxiety  which  might  be  yielded  as 
much  to  decorum  as  to  real  uneasiness.  At  least, 
even  in  that  moment  Dora  thought  so. 

*'  And  so  you  are  uneasy,  Doctor  Petit !"  she 
said,  with  a  look  between  perplexity  and  trouble; 
"  really  this  is  a  great  responsibility  upon  me,  and  I 
do  wish  that  poor  dear  Miss  Moore  would  recover, 
or  that  Mr.  Templemore  would  return.  Indeed,  I 
v/ish  both." 

"  My  only  uneasiness  is  lest  my  orders  should 
not  be  attended  to,"  sententiously  said  Doctor 
Petit.  "  Let  my  orders  be  attended  to,  and  I  an- 
swer for  the  result." 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  your  orders  should  not  be 
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attended  to !"  pettishly  retorted  Florence  ;  "  I  can- 
not be  everywhere,  can  I? — and  the  responsibility 
is  all  the  same.  So  I  do  wish,  I  do,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  would  come  back  I" 

As  she  uttered  the  words,  she  happened  to  turn 
round  slightly.  Dora  stood  before  her,  silent  and 
rather  pale,  but  with  all  the  signs  of  life  about 
her.  On  seeing  her  Josephine  had  uttered  a  cry 
of  terror,  and  Jacques  had  looked  bewildered  and 
amazed  ;  but  it  was  blank  dismay  which  appeared 
on  Mrs.  Logan's  face  as  her  rival  thus  returned 
from  the  grave  to  confront  her.  She  stepped 
back,  and  clutched  the  doctor's  arm,  and  gasped 
for  breath,  but  she  could  not  speak.  Dora  looked 
at  her  with  sorrowful  severity.  She  knew  what 
feelincr  had  brought  Florence  to  Eva's  sick-bed. 
It  was  not  love  for  the  child,  it  was  not  kindness 
or  pity — it  was  the  secret  hope  of  winning  back  a 
past  which  her  own  act  had  forfeited — of  conquer- 
ing anew  her  lost  lover,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
master  of  Deenah  and  Les  Roches. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  startle  you,  Mrs.  Logan,"  she 
said,  with  much  composure.  "  I  believe  a  rumour 
of  my  death  has  been  spread,  and  I  can  see  that 
it  has  reached  you.     But,  as  you  may  perceive,  I 
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am  not  dead,  but  living,  and  on  learning  Eva's 
illness,  I  came  at  once.  May  I  ask,  sir,"  she  said, 
addressing  Doctor  Petit  in  French,  "  what  you 
think  of  the  child's  state  ?  I  trust  you  are  not 
uneasy  ?" 

Doctor  Petit  did  not  answer  at  once.  Mrs, 
Logan's  agitation  had  struck  him  as  very  singu- 
lar ;  he  looked  at  her  for  some  clue  to  guide  him, 
but  she  had  sunk  down  on  a  chair  pale  as  death, 
and  her  emotion  was  unintelligible  to  him  ;  so, 
looking  at  Dora,  he  said,  point-blank, 

'•'  May  I  know  whom  1  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  ?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Templemore's  wife,  and  Eva's  step- 
mother," simply  replied  Dora. 

Doctor  Petit  bowed,  but  looked  more  surprised 
than  impressed — indeed,  if  Mrs.  Logan's  silence 
had  not  confirmed  Dora's  words,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  looked  incredulous ;  but  as  no  denial 
came  from  that  quarter,  he  was  compelled  to  be- 
lieve this  stranger.  As  he  had  heard,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Templemore  had  left  her  husband's 
house  very  suddenly,  and  as  he  had  no  sort  of 
conception  of  the  degree  of  authority  which  Mr. 
Templemore  w^ould  yield  to  her,  w^ere  he  to  come 
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back,  there  was  just  a  touch  of  polite  supercilious- 
ness in  his  reply. 

"  I  am  uneas}" — slicrhtly  so,  I  confess  it,  but  still 
I  am  uneasy.  Nevertheless,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Florence,  "  I  do  hope,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
Madame,  that,  with  care  and  attention  to  my 
orders,  the  child  will  do." 

And  he  drew  on  his  gloves,  and  looked  for  his 
hat,  evidently  considering  Mrs.  Logan  as  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  drew  his  mandate,  and  ignor- 
ing Mr.  Templemore's  wife. 

Florence  now  roused  herself  from  the  stupor 
into  which  Dora's  appearance  had  thrown  her,  and 
scarcely  knowing,  perhaps,  what  she  was  saying, 
she  repeated  mechanically  her  previous  words. 

"  It  is  such  a  responsibility.  I  do  wish,  I  do, 
that  Mr.  Templemore  would  come  back." 

Dora  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  she 
thought,  with  much  bitterness, 

"  I  have  deserved  this.  On  the  day  when  I 
left  this  house  I  brought  all  this  on  myself  ;  then 
I  must  bear  it — I  must  bear  it !"  So  her  look 
remained  calm,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were 
low  and  even  as  she  addressed  Doctor  Petit,  and 
said,  '^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  care 
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you  have  bestowed  on  the  child,  and  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance." 

"  I  shall  call  again  to-morrow  morning/'  said 
Doctor  Petit,  rather  more  graciously — "  indeed, 
and  spite  the  great  distance,  I  have  called  twice 
daily,  as  Madame  knows." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Dora  again  ; 
"  but  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  hope,  if  I  call 
in  one  of  your  brethren,  Doctor  Leroux,  who 
usually  attends  on  Eva,  to  assist  you." 

Doctor  Petit  looked  as  if  he  did  take  this  very 
much  amiss,  and  he  said,  rather  stiffly,  that  he 
w^ould  have  no  objection  to  hold  a  consultation  on 
Eva's  case  with  Doctor  Leroux.  "  Though,"  he 
added,  with  marked  emphasis,  "  I  cannot  say  I 
think  it  at  all  necessary." 

"  That  is  not  my  meaning,"  resumed  Dora  :  "  I 
wish  Doctor  Leroux  to  conduct  this  case  with  you. 
And,  indeed,  on  my  way  here  I  left  word  for  him 
to  call." 

Doctor  Petit  looked  astounded. 

"  Madame !"  he  said,  with  some  heat,  ''  this  is 
inflicting  a  very  unnecessary  affront  upon  me. 
You  must  know  that  I  can  consent  to  nothing  of 
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the  kind,  and  your  proposal  leaves  me  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  withdraw  altoo;ether." 

"  But  vou  must  not  withdraw  !  "  cried  Florence, 
turning  crimson,  and  wholly  forgetting  how  pain- 
ful she  had  found  her  previous  state  of  responsi- 
bilitv,  ^'/cannot  allow il.  /am  answerable  to  Miss 
Moore  for  the  child's  life." 

"And  I  to  her  father,"  inteiTupted  Dora,  with 
a  slight  flush  on  her  pale  cheek. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Templemore,''  retorted  Florence, 
speaking  very  fast,  "you  will  acknowledge  that 
Eva  was  not  left  in  your  care." 

"  Was  she  left  in  vours,  Mrs.  Locran?" 

"  She  was  left  to  the  care  of  Miss  Moore,  and 
all  I  have  done  has  been  done  with  Miss  Moore's 
wish  and  authority." 

She  spoke  triumphantly,  and  Dora  felt  the  force 
of  the  argument.  Eva  had  not  indeed  been  left 
in  her  care,  and  she  did  not  know  but  her  husband 
would  resent  her  interference,  even  as  he  might  be 
displeased  with  her  return.  But  memory,  crossing 
the  bitter  chasm  that  now  divided  them,  showed 
her  a  face  full  of  concern.     To  that  she  trusted. 

"  I  acknowledge  Miss  Moore's  claims,"  she 
said,   answering  Mrs.  Logan,   "  but  Mr.  Temple- 
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more's  are  greater  still,  and  I  act  in  his  name." 

Mrs.  Logan  was  going  to  reply,  for  having  al- 
ways plenty  to  say,  and  being  troubled  with  no 
sense  of  dignity,  she  was  not  one  to  be  easily 
silenced ;  but  Doctor  Petit  interfered,  and  with  a 
quiet  waive  of  his  hand,  said  loftily, 

"  I  beg,  Madame,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
say  no  more.  It  is  impossible,  after  what  has  pass- 
ed, that  I  should  continue  to  attend  on  this  unfor- 
tunate child ;  but,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say 
this :  she  is  now  progressing  favourably,  if,  there- 
fore, any  casualty  should  occur,  I  wish  it  to  be 
well  understood  that  tiie  blame  cannot  rest  upon 
me." 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  but  Florence  at- 
tempted to  detain  him. 

"  I  cannot  allow  this,"  she  said,  "I  really  cannot. 
Miss  Moore  called  you  in,  she  is  Eva's  aunt,  and 
she  left  the  child  in  my  care,  and  I  cannot  allow 
this  I" 

She  spoke  angrily  and  fast,  but  Dora  said  not  a 
word  to  detain  Doctor  Petit,  or  to  alter  his  resolve, 
and  if  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a  very  bad 
doctor,  he  was  neither  a  servile  nor  a   mean  man. 

"  It  is  quite  useless,  Madame,"   he  said,  address- 
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ing  Florence,  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  will  not  tolerate  it.  Madame,  being  the 
child's  stepmother,  no  doubt  has  the  greatest  and 
the  strongest  riejht  to  dictate  on  this  matter  ;  only 
I  think  I  mio-ht  have  been  treated  with  more  cour- 
tesy?" 

"  I  meant  and  mean  no  discourtesy "  here  re- 
marked  Dora,  "  but  knowing  what  my  husband's 
wish  would  be,  1  must  obey  it." 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  result,"  said  Doctor 
Petit,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  good  evening." 

Florence  saw  him  to  the  door,  then  came  back, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  tears  of  anger  and  morti- 
fication. 

"Well,  Dora,"  she  said,  "you  have  again  pre- 
vailed against  me  ;  but  if  this  child  dies,  Mr. 
Templemore  shall  know  that  you  came  back  to 
prevent  her  from  being  saved.  How  dare  you  do 
it  ?"  she  asked  impetuously,  "  how^  dare  you  do  it  ?" 

"And  how  dare  you  forget  that  the  child  is 
mine?"  asked  Dora,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "On 
the  day  he  married  me  he  gave  her  to  me.  1  asked 
him  for  her,  and  I  got  her.  He  gave  himself  too 
on  that  day,  but  if  he  has  withdrawn  one  gift,"  she 
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added,  in  a  falling  voice,  "  as  I  daresay  you  know, 
Florence,  he  has  not  yet  taken  back  the  other," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  little  low  bed.  "Besides, 
I  have  another  right.  You  had,  perhaps  you  still 
have,  the  father's  heart ;  but  even  vou  must  confess 
that  I  have  always  had  the  child's.  And  now  pray 
let  this  cease — let  there  be  silence  and  peace 
about  that  poor  little  sick-bed.  Let  there  be  no 
bitterness  between  us.  The  two  men  whom  I  have 
most  loved — my  brother — my  husband,  have  pre- 
ferred you  to  me.  Leave  me  the  child,  Florence — 
leave  me  the  child.  But  for  my  aunt  and  you,  1 
should  be  Dora  Courtenay  still.  Remember  that, 
and  grudge  me  not  a  position  and  a  name  which 
have  cost  me  so  dear,  that  when  I  read  to-day  my 
own  epitaph  on  poor  Aunt  Luan's  grave,  I  wished 
it  were  true — I  wished  I  were  lying  there  with  her, 
away  from  all  the  bitterness  which  made  me  leave 
this  house,  and  which  I  find  in  it  on  my  return. 
Remember  Paul,  Florence — remember  him,  and  let 
there  be  peace  between  us." 

For  once  Mrs.  Logan  was  affected;  for  once  Dora 
had  found  the  way  to  her  heart.  Paul  Courtenay's 
name  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  had  not 
loved  him  very  much ;  but  such  as  it  was,  this  love 
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of  her  youth  had  been  the  only  disinterested  affec- 
tion of  her  Hfe.  It  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
poverty,  but  money  had  not  helped  its  birth.  And 
Paul  Courtenay  had  loved  very  faithfully.  No 
second  love  had  effaced  her  image  there,  and  she 
knew  it. 

"  Poor  Paul  I"  she  said,  taking  out  her  handker- 
chief— "  poor  Paul  I  I  was  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  it  made  Mr.  Logan  in  such  a  way  with  me. 
But  then  you  know,  Dora,  it  is  me  " — Mrs.  Logan 
did  not  care  much  for  grammar — "  and  not  you, 
whom  ^Ir.  Templemore  should  have  married.  You 
will  acknowledge  that,  I  am  sure." 

"She  never  liked  him — never,"  thought  Dora, 
looking  at  her  in  woncler,  "  or  she  could  not  stand 
there  talkincj  so  to  me,  his  wife." 

But  she  did  not  think  it  needful  to  answer  Mrs. 
Logan's  strange  remark.  She  had  sat  down  by 
Eva's  cot,  and  she  was  looking  at  the  child.  Eva's 
dark  eyes  glittered  with  fever,  but  she  did  not 
recognise  her  former  fi^overness. 

"And  how  you  can  take  the  frightful  responsi- 
bility you  are  now  taking  with  Eva  is  more  than  / 
can  imagine,"  pettishly  resumed  Florence;  "besides, 
you   really  have  behaved    abominably  to  Doctor 
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Petit.  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  Templemore  will 
be  so  angry,"  she  added,  raising  her  eyebrows,  to 
give  her  words  more  emphasis. 

Still  Dora  was  silent.  She  was  thinking  what  a 
difference  Nature  had  placed  between  her  and  this 
woman.  .  How  one  was  made  to  float  down  the 
stream  of  grief,  which  nearly  submerged  the  other. 
She  would  never  have  let  her  husband  go,  if  it 
broke  her  heart  that  he  should  leave  her  :  she  could 
never  have  left  his  house,  however  much  his 
indifference  had  stung  her.  If  her  folly  led  her 
into  trouble,  it  would  at  least  have  saved  her  from 
such  calamity  as  had  fallen  to  Dora's  lot. 

"  On  one  thing,  however,  I  am  determined,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Logan,  getting  angry  at  Dora's  silence, 
"  that  Miss  Moore  shall  have  the  medical  attendant 
she  prefers,  and  that  Mr.  Templemore  shall  know 
the  truth." 

"You  are  very  welcome,"  replied  Dora,  with 
such  evident  weariness  of  this  conversation  that 
Mrs.  Logan  became  scarlet,  and  giving  her  an  in- 
dignant glance,  darted  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

rpHE  door  had  scarcely  closed  on  Mrs.  Logan, 
■■■  when  Doctor  Leroux  was  announced,  and 
shown  in  by  Jacques.  Dora's  face  lit  on  seeing 
him.  It  was  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  bitter 
thoughts  Florence  had  left  after  her.  She  went 
up  to  him  and  said  eagerly, 

"  Eva  is  ill  again  ;  but  Doctor  Petit,  who  was 
attending  upon  her " 

"Then  why  did  you  send  for  mef  sharply  in- 
terrupted Doctor  Leroux. 

''  Because  I  know  Mr.  Teraplemore  has  no  faith 
in  him,  and  ev^ery  faith  in  you ;  he  has  left  me 
affronted,  but  I  cannot  help  that ;  and  where  the 
child's  life  may  be  the  cost,  I  cannot  mind  court- 
esy— nor  will  you,  I  trust,  mind  professional  eti- 
quette." 

She  spoke  with  some  uneasiness,  but  it  was 
causeless.      Doctor  Leroux  was  a  rich   man,  and 
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for  etiquette  of  any  kind  lie  cared  naught.  His 
wealth  placed  him  above  the  suspicion  of  wishing 
to  secure  a  patient  by  unworthy  means ;  and  as  he 
entertained  a  profound  contempt  for  Doctor 
Petit's  skill,  and  a  high  respect  for  his  own,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  taking  a  patient  from  him  in 
the  hour  of  peril.  So  without  further  parley  he 
approaclied  Eva's  bed,  and  looked  at  the  child. 
Dora  read  his  face  anxiously,  and  its  gravity  filled 
her  with  concern. 

''  Well?"  she  said  at  length. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  we  save  her,"  re- 
plied Doctor  Leroux,  with  some  bitterness ;  and 
internally  he  added,  "  Petit's  mark  is  upon  her." 

Fearful,  indeed,  is  this  power  over  life  which  the 
ignorant  and  unskilful  possess,  as  well  as  the 
learned  and  the  gifted,  all  the  more  fearful  that 
the  guilty  man  is  generally  unconscious  of  his 
guilt. 

Doctor  Petit,  whatever  may  be  his  name  or  his 
country — whether  he  command  a  ship,  a  forlorn 
hope,  a  company,  or  rule  by  a  sick-bed,  is  our 
greatest  enemy,  if  we  but  knew  it.  Ask  the  sol- 
diers whose  bones  bleach  on  the  battle-field,  the 
sailors  who  have  gone  down  with  a  despairing  cry, 
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the  men  and  women  ^Yhose  homes  are  ruined,  the 
mourners  whose  hearts  are  broken  by  the  death  of 
a  loved  one — ask  them  how  they  have  fared 
through  their  trust  in  him,  and  be  warned.  The 
thief,  the  murderer,  even,  are  less  dangerous  than 
the  man  whose  claims  to  knowledge  you  cannot 
control,  and  whose  ignorance  you  can  only  learn 
at  your  bitter  cost. 

At  first  Dora  felt  stunned :  but  rallvino;  at 
length,  she  said, 

"It  is  impossible!  You  cannot  mean  to  say 
that  the  child  must  die,  Doctor  Leroux  f 

"  Not  that  she  must,  but  that  she  may,"  he  re- 
plied, somewhat  shortly. 

Dora  looked  at  Eva.  It  was  not  and  it  could 
not  be  mother's  love  she  felt  for  that  poor  little 
sufferer,  and  therefore  hers  was  not  a  mother's 
bitter  agony.  But  the  knowledge  that  this  little 
creature,  motherless,  and  for  the  time,  too,  father- 
less, was  dying,  pierced  her  heart.  She  had  loved 
the  child,  and  the  child,  too,  had  loved  her.  Eva 
had  been  a  tie  between  her  and  her  husband.  She 
had  brought  Dora  back  to  his  home  when  nothinfj 
else,  it  seemed  to  her,  could  have  done  it — and 
now  that  gentle  and  tender  bond  must  soon  be 
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broken.  They  would  stand  apart  without  that 
loving  link,  and  they  could  not  even  meet  by  Eva's 
grave. 

"  He  would  not  believe  in  my  grief,"  thought 
Dora ;  ^'  and  he  shall  not  see  it  to  doubt  it.  When 
Eva  is  dead — if  she  must  die,  indeed — I  shall 
leave  this  house  again,  and  this  time  all  will  be 
surely  over  for  ever !" 

But  must  the  child  die?  It  seemed  so  hard. 
Doctor  Leroux  was  gone,  and  Dora  sat  by  Eva's 
cot,  holdinfr  Eva's  little  wasted  hand  in  her  own, 
and  she  could  not  believe  it.  Oh  !  if  there  were 
but  power  in  love  to  keep  those  loved  beings  who 
go  away  from  us  so  surely,  whether  their  leave- 
taking  be  swift  or  slow !  ''  Stay  with  me,"  Dora 
longed  to  say — "stay  with  me,  my  darling!  I 
never  can  tell  you  my  trouble,  but  still  you  will 
comfort  it.  There  is  more  consolation  in  a  child's 
loving  kiss  than  in  all  men  and  women  can  say  to 
prove  that  one  ought  not  to  mourn.  Oh  !  if  I  could 
but  keep  you ! — if  I  but  could  !"  And  then  to  think 
that  this  tender  little  being  must  really  die  and  be 
put  in  the  cold  damp  earth,  there  to  moulder  away, 
with  all  its  beauty  prematurely  destroyed,  and  the 
sweet  promises  of  youth  for  ever  unfulfilled  !    The 
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thought  filled  Dora's  heart  with  pity  as  well  as 
with  sorrow.  Every  caress  she  had  received  from 
the  child — every  fond,  endearing  word  which  had 
been  exchancjed  between  them  in  those  hours 
when  Dora  was  no  lono;er  the  opoverness  and  Eva 
the  pupil,  came  back  and  infliicted  its  pang  upon 
her.  "  I  never  could  have  left  this  house  if  she 
had  been  in  it !"  she  thought — "  never  !"  Then 
came  the  thought  of  what  it  would  be  when  the 
child  was  gone — how  empty,  how  silent,  how  cold  ! 
And  so  vivid  were  these  images — so  painfully  real 
did  imagination  make  them — that  Dora  grasped 
Eva's  hand  till  the  child  opened  her  heavy  eyes 
and  looked  wonderingly  at  her  step-mother.  She 
had  no  knowledge  of  death,  and  no  fear  of  the 
destroyer.  He  might  come  and  steal  her  away, 
and  she  would  yield  to  him  with  the  meek  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  years.  She  would  never  suspect 
or  know  that  there  was  a  power  stronger  by  far 
than  that  of  the  kind  hand  which  now  held  hers. 

*'  Cousin   Dora,"  she  said,   with    a    suddenness 
that  startled  Dora,  "  when  is  Doctor  Petit  coming 

back  r 

"  What  do  you  want  him  for,  Eva  ?" 
"  I  don't  like  Doctor  Leroux." 
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But  the  words  were  spoken  faintly,  and  she  fell 
back  into  her  old  languor. 

"  The  very  child  is  against  me,"  thought  Dora. 
Her  heart  sickened  within  her  as,  remembering 
the  strife  she  had  already  gone  through,  she  fore- 
saw another  trial,  more  cruel  still.  What  if,  see- 
ing matters  through  the  bitterness  of  his  altered 
feelings,  Mr.  Templemore  should  lay  the  death  of 
his  child  to  her  door?  He  might  not  say  it,  in- 
deed, but  she  would  read  it  in  his  eyes,  and  would 
not  that  be  hard  indeed  ?  "  Since  Doctor  Leroux 
cannot  promise  to  save  the  child,"  she  thought, 
"  would  it  not  be  better  for  me  that  I  had  never 
come  here,  or  had  left  her  to  the  other  man's 
care  ?  He  said  he  could  save  her ;  and  who 
knows — oh  !  who  knows,  perhaps  he  could  ! — per- 
haps it  is  true  I  am  killing  her  !" 

The  thought  was  so  exquisitely  painful,  that 
Dora  dropped  Eva's  hand  and  left  the  side  of  the 
little  cot.  She  went  to  the  window,  leaned  against 
the  glass  pane,  and  cried  there  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Two  thoughts  were  with  her,  and 
either  was  very  hard  to  bear.  One,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  saving  Eva ;  the  other, 
that,  believing  her  to  be  dead,  Mrs.  Logan  and  her 
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husband  had  indulged  in  hopes,  felt  or  spoken — it 
mattered  not — which  her  return  must  needs  dispel. 

"  He  believes  me  to  be  dead,  and  he  will  find 
me  to  be  living,"  thought  Dora.  "  He  hopes  to 
marry  Florence,  and  he  will  learn  that  he  is  still 
bound  to  me.  I  am  the  bitterness  and  the  clog  of 
his  life.  The  dark  cloud,  which  ever  comes  be- 
tween the  sun  of  happiness  and  him  !"  As  this 
secret  voice  spoke  to  her  in  such  bitter  language, 
Dora  asked  herself,  w^ith  something  like  passion, 
why  she  w^as  tried  so  cruelly.  Why  was  her  life 
a  double  burden — to  herself  first,  then  to  him  ? 
And  she  felt  so  strong,  so  free  from  disease,  so 
full  of  vitality  !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could 
liv^e  for  ever.  "  I  daresay  I  shall  survive  them 
both,"  she  thought ;  "  they  will  die,  and  I  shall 
live  on  into  dreary  old  age,  forgotten  by  death,  as 
1  have  been  forgotten  by  love." 

Bitter,  indeed,  w^as  the  thought,  and  nothing 
came  to  soften  its  bitterness.  Eva  was  worse  the 
next  morning,  and  Doctor  Petit  pronounced  Miss 
Moore  out  of  danger.  His  verdict,  indeed,  might 
have  been  doubtful,  but  she  asked  to  see  Dora, 
and  her  appearance  fully  confirmed  her  medical 
attendant's  assertion. 
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"  Mrs.  Templemore,"  said  Miss  Moore,  with 
some  energy,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  tampering 
so  with  my  niece  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Dora  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  looked  from 
the  sick  lady  in  her  bed  to  Florence,  who  had 
taken  out  her  handkerchief,  and  was  weeping  be- 
hind it,  and  she  tried  to  say  calmly, 

"  I  did  all  for  the  best.  Miss  Moore — I  followed, 
as  I  believed,  Mr.  Templemore's  wishes." 

"  But  it  was  to  me  Mr.  Templemore  left  my 
niece,"  argued  Miss  Moore ;  "  and  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  me  and  my  illness  to  get  hold  of  her. 
Miss  Courtenay." 

"  Mrs.  Templemore,"  corrected  Dora. 

^'  Yes,  I  know  you  are  his  wife,"  impatiently 
retorted  Miss  Moore ;  "  you  need  not  taunt  me 
with  it." 

"  I  mean  no  taunt,  Miss  Moore ;  but  it  is  because 
I  am  his  wife  that  I  have  a  right  over  his  child." 

Miss  Moore  looked  helplessly  at  Mrs.  Logan, 
who  had  withdrawn  her  handkerchief,  and  was 
tapping  her  foot  impatiently.  Dora  read  that  look 
very  easily — it  meant,  *^I  have  done  my  best,  you 
see,  but  I  cannot  help  myself."  Indeed,  Miss 
Moore's  next  remark  was  to  that  purpose. 
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"  Well,  Mrs.  Templemore,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
not  able  to  save  poor  Eva  from  you  and  that  Doc- 
tor Leroux  ;  but,  remember,"  she  added,  weeping, 
"  remember,  that  if  I  lose  my  sister's  child,  I  shall 
hold  you  guilty." 

"  I  cannot  accept  that  guilt,  Miss  Moore ;  life 
and  death  are  not  in  my  power,  and  I  have  still 
hope  that  Eva  may  be  saved." 

!Miss  Moore  tossed  restlessly  in  her  bed  ;  Mrs. 
Logan  looked  indignant,  and,  after  a  brief  pause, 
Dora  withdrew  and  went  back  to  Eva.  She  had 
left  Josephine  v;ith  the  child,  and  she  found  the 
girl  inclined  to  remain  and  be  communicative,  es- 
pecially on  the  subject  of  Fanny. 

"Madame  may  believe  me,"  she  said,  confi- 
dentiallv,  *'  but  I  never  believed  in  that  demoiselle 
with  her  blue  eyes.  I  always  told  Jacques  she 
was  deceitful ;  and  when  she  came  back  and  said 
Madame  Courtenay  was  dead,  and  took  away  all 
Madame's  letters  and  things,  I  said  to  Jacques,  ^  I 
do  not  like  that ;  and  I  do  not  believe  Madame 
sent  that  Mademoiselle  Fanny  back.'  Jacques 
will  not  grant  it  now,  but  I  said  it ;  and  I  never 
believed  Madame  was  really  dead,  for,  you  see, 
Monsieur  never  went  into   mourning,   nor  never 
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said  a  word.  Only  Madame  Logan's  maid  said  it 
to  Jacques,  who  told  me ;  but  no  one  told  Mon- 
sieur, who  went  about  looking  so  grave  and  so 
stern ;  but  servants  must  be  careful,  as  Madame 
knows,  and  not  repeat  every  word  they  hear.  And 
I  have  always  been  discreet,"  continued  Josephine, 
adding,  with  an  abrupt  transition,  "I  can  make 
dresses  too,  and  trim  caps  quite  prettily.  Made- 
moiselle Fanny  took  many  a  hint  from  me.  For 
being  English,  you  know,  she  had  not  the  right 
knack  which  we  French  have." 

"Josephine  wants  to  be  my  maid,"  thought 
Dora,  with  a  sigh  ;  '^  poor  girl,  she  does  not  know 
my  reign  is  over.  I  am  still  queen,  of  course,  but 
where  is  my  kingdom  ?  And  who  and  what  shall 
I  be  in  this  house  if  poor  little  Eva  dies  ?" 

"She  is  thinking  over  it,"  conjectured  Jose- 
phine, watching  Dora's  pensive  face  ;  "  I  did  well 
to  tell  her  about  trimming  caps.  Madame  Courte- 
nay  always  w^as  particular  about  her  caps." 

And  Dora,  whose  thoughts  were  far  away,  saw 
a  sad  image  of  herself  going  back  alone  to  the 
poor  house  where  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  waiting ; 
whilst  Eva  slept  in  her  little  grave,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore  brooded  over  his  grief  in  Les  Roches. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

rpHE  concierge  in  the  Hotel  Eue  de  Eivoli  was 
-*-  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  pen- 
sively at  a  telegram  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
hira.  It  had  been  lying  there  seven  days,  and  had 
not  been  claimed  as  yet  by  'Mr.  Templemore. 
Was  this  a  second  edition  of  that  gentleman's  mys- 
terious disappearance  ?  The  concierge  thought  so, 
and  was  rounding  off  a  period,  when  again  Mr. 
Templemore  spoiled  his  story  by  suddenly  coming 
forward.  A  clue  to  the  truth  which  he  had  not 
ceased  to  seek  had  taken  him  suddenly  from  Les 
Roches  to  a  place  beyond  Paris,  but  it  had  proved 
vain,  and  he  was  coming  to  the  Hotel  to  spend  the 
night  there  on  his  way  home,  when  the  concierge, 
recognising  him,  rose,  and  said  with  much  alacrity, 
"  We  were  afraid  something  had  happened  to 
Monsieur.  This  dispatch  has  been  lying  here  for 
Monsieur  no  less  than  seven  days." 
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Mr.  Templemore's  colour  fled  as  he  heard  him. 
Who  could  send  a  dispatch  to  this  place,  save  Miss 
Moore,  and  what  could  she  send  it  for  but  to  give 
evil  tidings  of  Eva  ?  He  tore  the  paper  open  with 
a  trembling  hand;  but  his  heart  sickened  as  he 
read  it.  The  telegram  was  sent  by  Doctor  Petit, 
and  that  gentleman  informed  him  that  Miss  Moore 
and  her  niece  were  both  ill  of  scarlatina  ;  that  he, 
Doctor  Petit,  was  attending  upon  them,  and  that 
though  there  was  danger,  he  hoped  to  get  them 
throui^h. 

Mr.  Templemore  stood  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  stunned  with  a  grief  so  unexpected.  That 
Eva  should  be  ill  was  ever  possible,  but  that  she 
should  fall  into  the  hands  he  most  dreaded  had 
always  seemed  out  of  the  question ;  and  now  this 
dreadful  evil  had  come  to  pass,  and  for  seven  days 
his  child  had  been  in  the  power  of  Doctor  Petit. 
All  might  be  well,  or  all  might  be  over  by  this. 
Mr.  Templemore  asked  for  a  railway  guide.  The 
last  train  left  for  E,ouen  at  seven,  and  it  was  half- 
past  six  now.  There  was  no  time  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  Les  Roches  and  receive  the  answer  before 
the  departure  of  the  train.  He  must  go  at  once, 
go  with  the  agony  of  that  doubt  upon  him,  or  wait 
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till  the  next  day  to  save  Eva  from  Doctor  Petit's 
ruthless  hands  ! 

Within  ten  minutes  to  seven  Mr.  Templemore 
was  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Havre  Station, 
;and  whilst  his  eager  eyes  sought  the  hand  of  the 
railway  clock,  and  his  heart  sickened  with  im- 
patience, very  bitter  were  Mr.  Templemore's 
thoughts.  Yes,  all  might  be  over  now.  Eva 
might  be  dead  by  this.  The  disease  which  he  had 
dreaded  most  of  all  for  her  might  have  robbed  him 
of  his  last  child,  as  it  had  of  her  two  little  sisters. 
The  enemv  had  come  whilst  he  was  awav  seekincr 
for  one  who  had  all  but  replaced  his  child  in  his 
heart.  "  If  I  had  been  with  Eva  I  should  at  least 
have  saved  her  from  Petit,"  he  thought.  "  Oh ! 
Dora !  Dora  !  must  you  cost  me  so  dear  as  this  ?" 

There  was  a  double  agony  in  the  feeling.  Then 
swiftly  other  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind. 
The  mother  whom  he  had  given  to  his  little  girl 
had  proved  faithless.  Alas  !  they  had  both  been 
faithless,  father  and  adopted  mother  too.  Love 
and  wrath  had  been  fatal  alike  to  Eva,  and  the 
innocent  child's  life  must  pay  for  a  passion  of 
which  childhood  has  no  conception. 

Only  a  few  people  were  waiting  for  the  express 
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train,  but  amongst   them   was   a   young   English 
matron  with  children^  a  nursery-maid,  and  a  whole 
array  of   small  baskets,   and   toys,  and  worrying 
parcels.      Mr.  Templemore   walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  waiting-room,  in  order  not  to  see  this 
happy  group.      That   woman  had  four  children, 
and  he,  who  had  but  one,  might  soon  be  childless. 
There  would  be  joy  in  her  home  for  many  years, 
whilst  his  might  be  hushed  and  silent.     He  was 
not  envious,  he  wished  her  no  evil,  but  he  could 
not  look  on  her  hay^piness.     The  sight  was  one, 
however,  which  he  could  not  escape.     One  of  the 
children,  a  little  girl,  ran  past  him,  to  jump  into 
the   arms   of   a   gentleman,  who  kissed   her  and 
joined  the  group.     He  was  evidently  the  father 
and  husband.     "  Why  did  I  not  meet  Dora  years 
ago?"  thought  Mr.  Templemore,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart.     "  She  would  have  been  Eva's  mother, 
and  all  would  have  been  well.     There  never  could 
have  been  unkindness  between  us  with  such  a  tie. 
And  Dora  would  never  have  left  her  child's  home 
as  she  left  her  husband's — never !" 

These  travellers  made  themselves  at  home,  Eng- 
lish fashion,  and  spoke  loud  and  freely  together. 
Tiny — such  was  the  little  girl's  name — made  daring 
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attempts  on  one  of  the  baskets  holding  biscuits. 
The  nurse  scolded,  but  Tiny,  defiant  sinner,  only 
laughed,  and  throwing  back  her  golden  curls,  got 
up  on  her  smiling  mother's  knee  and  hugged  her. 
The  child  was  young  and  fair,  wholly  unlike  the 
darke-3'ed  Eva  ;  but  many  a  time  Mr.  Templemore 
had  seen  his  little  daughter  thus  in  Dora's  arms, 
caressing  and  fond,  and  now,  looking  at  this 
strange  mother  and  child,  he  also  remembered 
somethincr  that  had  occurred  durincr  his  hurried 
journey  from  Deenah  to  Les  Roches  with  Dora. 
Conquered  by  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  asleep  one 
night  in  the  railway  carriage.  When  he  woke 
in  the  grey  morning  Dora  was  sleeping  too,  and 
he  found  that,  unconsciously,  he  had  laid  his  head 
upon  her  shoulder.  Then,  as  the  carriage  still  moved 
on,  and  he  saw  the  deep  purple  plains  in  the  faint 
light  of  dawn,  the  thought  came  to  him  how  often 
his  child's  innocent  head  had  rested  where  his 
now  lay,  and  how  often  again,  as  he  hoped,  he 
should  see  her  clasped  to  that  kind  heart.  It  had 
been  one  of  his  troubles  to  know  that  Eva  would 
never  love  Florence,  and  now  it  was  a  joy  to  feel 
that  he  could  hold  these  two,  Dora  and  the  child, 
in  one  love,   undivided.     He  gently  moved  away, 
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and  Dora  awakening,  asked  what  was  the  next 
station.  He  told  her,  but  he  did  not  say  how  this 
little  incident  seemed  to  have  given  his  brief  mar- 
ried life  some  of  the  sweetness  which  only  comes 
with  years ;  and  how  this  girl,  who  had  been  his 
wife  but  a  fortnight,  was  already  to  him  as  the 
mother  of  his  child. 

Again  Mr.  Templemore  felt  he  could  not  look 
on,  and  he  turned  his  head  away.  He  could  not 
help  loving  Dora,  whatever  happened ;  but  if  Eva 
died,  grief,  remorse,  and  a  child's  grave  would  be 
between  him  and  Dora,  ay,  even  though  she  never 
left  his  side  again.  Could  he  forget  that  if  he  had 
not  been  within  call  in  the  hour  of  danger,  she 
was  the  cause  ;  could  he  forget  that  some  strange 
woman,  and  not  his  wife,  was  now  with  his  sick 
and  dying  child  ? 

At  last  the  wooden  barrier  was  opened,  and  the 
travellers  hastened  to  the  row  of  carriages  with  the 
loud  impatient  hissing  engine  at  the  head.  Five 
minutes  more  and  they  were  in  motion,  first  pant- 
ing, then  flying  through  the  country.  The  suburbs 
melted  away  into  a  green  landscape.  The  Seine 
gleamed,  then  disappeared,  then  came  again  to 
sight,  villages  were  seen,  then  towns,  then  fields 
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and  orchards.  Then  towns  once  more  in  the 
autumn  sunset,  and  still  they  went  on,  and  Mr. 
Templemore  thought  they  would  never  reach  their 
goal.  At  length  the  hills  which  surrounded  Rouen 
came  in  view,  then  the  spires  of  the  old  Gothic  city 
rose  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  Mr.  Temple- 
more  felt  he  must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  Les  Koches. 
Mr.  Templemore  chose  the  shortest.  A  carriage 
took  him  up  a  steeper  path  than  the  winding  road 
which  led  to  the  chateau,  and  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther,  left  him  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
wooden  door  in  the  boundary  wall.  Mr.  Temple- 
more paid  and  dismissed  the  cabman  without  a 
word.  The  man  looked  after  him  curiously.  He 
saw  him  take  out  a  key,  and  heard  him  open  the 
door  and  enter,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

*'They  have  their  troubles  too,"  he  thought, 
making  his  horses  turn.  "  They  have  trees  and 
gardens,  and  houses,  but  they  have  their  troubles 
too." 

Swiftly,  yet  w^'th  the  fear  of  death  at  his  heart, 
Mr.  Templemore  went  on  through  the  dark  paths. 
At  length  the  house  stood  before  hirn.  It  looked 
strangely  quiet  and  solemn.     Not  a  light  burned  in 
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the  windows,  not  one  human  being  was  visible. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  waiting  for  some  token  of 
life,  but  none  came  from  that  silent  dwelling. 
Suddenly,  and  as  Mr.  Templemore  was  walking 
quickly  through  the  flower-garden,  Jacques  ap- 
peared with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  In  a  moment 
Mr.  Templemore  stood  by  the  man. 

"  Well !"  he  said. 

He  could  utter  no  more.  His  lips  were  parched 
and  dry,  and  fever  sickened  his  very  heart. 

Jacques  was  slightly  startled  at  his  master's  un- 
expected appearance,  and  there  was  just  a  moment's 
pause,  an  eternity  of  torment  and  doubt,  ere  he  an- 
swered, 

"  Mademoiselle  Eva  is  very  low." 

Mr.  Templemore  had  tried  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  worse  reply  than  this,  but  by  the  agony  it 
gave  him  he  could  test  the  vanity  of  all  such  pre- 
paration. ,, 

"  Doctor  Petit  thought  she  was  getting  better," 
resumed  Jacques,  *'  and  he  cured  Mademoiselle 
Moore ;  but  that  was  in  the  beginning,  and  Made- 
moiselle Eva  is  not  so  well  now." 

Mr.  Templemore  was  standing  perfectly  still, 
like  one  incapable  of  sense  or  motion  ;  but  his  eyes 
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flashed  when  he  heard  Doctor  Petit's  fatal  name,  he 
started,  as  if  that  name  had  stung  him  back  from 
torpor  into  life, 

"  My  God !"  he  cried,  "  who  brought  that  man 
— who  brought  him  ?" 

There  was  something  so  desperate  in  his  look 
and  tone,  that  Jacques  stepped  back,  and  forgot 
his  partizanship  for  Doctor  Petit,  which  he  shared 
with  the  whole  household,  in  personal  uneasiness. 
So  hastily  evading  Mr.  Templemore's  question,  he 
answered, 

"  Doctor  Petit  cured  Mademoiselle  Moore,  and 
attended  Mademoiselle  Eva  at  first ;  but  Doctor 
Leroux  has  the  care  of  her  now." 

"  When  has  he  been  1" 

"  He  left  five  minutes  ago." 

Mr.  Templemore  put  no  further  questions,  but 
walked  on.  The  fatal  thought,  "  Petit  has  mur- 
dered her,  and  Leroux  himself  cannot  save  her — 
I  have  come  too  late  !"  rang  through  him  again  and 
again  like  a  knell.  He  entered  the  house,  turned 
into  the  school-room,  thence  into  Dora's  sitting- 
room,  and  went  up  the  private  staircase  which  led 
to  the  apartment  Eva  had  once  shared  with  her 
governess. 
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He  pushed  tlie  door  of  the  child's  room  open 
very  softl}^  He  did  not  wish  her  to  be  startled 
by  his  sudden  appearance.  The  night  lamp  shed 
a  dull  faint  light  in  the  sick-room,  a  low  wood  fire 
smouldered  on  the  hearth,  but  Mr.  Templemore 
could  see  Eva's  little  white  cot  at  the  other  end  of 
the  apartment.  He  approached  it  gently.  A 
calm,  regular  breathing  told  him  the  child  was 
sleeping.  He  bent  over  her  very  cautiously. 
Long,  keen,  and  attentive  was  the  look.  Sudden- 
ly Eva's  eyes  opened.  Mr.  Templemore  remained 
perfectly  still.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  half 
wondering  gaze,  in  which  sleep  contended  ;  then 
her  lids  fluttered  and  fell,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she 
was  sleeping  soundly.  With  a  relieved  sigh  Mr. 
Templemore  turned  away.  Eva  was  saved,  and 
he  knew  it. 

"Thank  God!"  he  said,  half  aloud— ^4hank 
God !" 

He  walked  towards  the  fireplace,  then  stood 
still.  A  flickering  ray  of  the  firelight  shot  up 
from  the  hearth ;  and  pale,  worn,  and  altered 
though  she  was,  he  saw  and  knew  her.  This  was 
his  wife  who  stood  before  him !  For  a  moment 
his  heart  seemed  to  cease  to  beat.     For  a  moment 
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he  stood,  pale  as  death,  and  as  silent.  For  a  mo- 
ment she,  too,  was  mute  and  still,  looking  at  him 
as  he  looked  at  her.  But  she  had  been  expecting 
him  days,  and  she  recovered  first.  She  raised  a 
warning  hand. 

"  Do  not  waken  her,"  she  said  in  the  lowest 
whisper — but  low  though  it  was,  her  voice  shook  ; 
*'  she  is  saved — she  will  live  !" 

Great  joys  come  to  us  like  great  sorrows.  Mr. 
Templemore  could  neither  move  nor  speak — he 
felt  stunned.  He  had  ^ot  them  both  back — the 
wife  and  the  child,  and  for  a  while  he  could  only 
look  at  his  lost  Dora's  face. 

"My  wife  I — my  dear  wife  I"  he  said  at  length. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  The  word  "wife" 
was  a  sesame.  No  term  of  endearment  had  ever 
sounded  half  so  sweet  as  this,  when  he  had  spoken 
it,  in  the  past ;  and  as  he  uttered  it  now  her  whole 
heart  seemed  to  go  forth  to  meet  him.  When  he 
opened  his  arms  to  receive  her,  she  threw  hers 
around  his  neck,  and  all  was  forsiven  and  foro-ot- 
ten  for  ever  between  these  two. 

"  Then  you  are  glad  I  am  not  dead,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  happy  tears ;  "  you  never  had 
that  cruel  ^  Dora  Courtenay  '  put  on  poor  aunt's 
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^rave  ? —  you  never  wished  to  marry  Mrs.  Logan  1 
You  need  not  tell  me  so.     I  know  it — -I  know  it !" 

Yes,  this  was  truly  Dora — Dora  jealous  and 
fond,  and  Dora  joyous  and  light-hearted.  Dora 
who  had  fled  from  him  in  hasty  resentment,  and 
had  come  back  on  the  first  token  of  the  child's 
peril.  But  great  joy  is  incredulous.  The  cruel 
fear  of  Eva's  danger  was  but  a  few  hours  old.  It 
had  not  taken  upon  him  the  hard  grasp  of  reality. 
He  could  bid  it  begone  like  an  evil  nightmare ;  but 
the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  anguish  he  had  gone 
through  in  seeking  the  woman  whose  voice  he 
heard,  whose  hand  he  held,  all  came  back  to  him 
now,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  be  too  sure — ■ 
you  may  be  dreaming,  and  when  you  waken  she 
may  be  gone." 

'^  I  cannot  believe  it !"  he  exclaimed  vehemently 
— "  I  cannot  believe  I  have  got  you  back  !" 

"  And  yet  I  am  no  ghost !"  she  answered  joy- 
ously. 

Ah !  but  how  pale  and  worn  she  looked  !  She 
had  been  watching  many  nights,  surely  ? 

"  Four,"  she  answered  simply.  "  I  did  not  dare 
to  leave  Eva  for  fear  they  should  bring  back  Doc- 
tor Petit." 
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"  You  brought  Leroux,  then  ?" 
"  I  did.     I  had  a  hard  battle,  but  I  won." 
"And  Petit  would  have  killed  her.     She  is  now 
your  child,  indeed !" 

There  are  some  sweet  drops  in  this  bitter  cup 
of  life,  as  the  poets  call  it. 

"  I  am  sure  of  him  now,"  thought  Dora — "  sure 
for  ever." 

Eva  moved  slightly.  At  once  Dora  was  by  her 
side ;  but  Eva  was  only  dreaming.  Dora  raised 
the  curtain  and  bent  over  the  sleeping  child  to 
make  sure  of  her  slumber ;  and  Mr.  Templemore 
looked  at  them  both,  and  never  forgot  that  picture 
— the  poor  little  head  on  its  white  pillow,  and  the 
faithful,  tender  face  above  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

R.  TEMPLEMORE  had  seut  Dora  to  her 
room  to  rest  and  sleep,  and  Dora  had  obeyed 
him.  It  was  sweet  to  go  and  rest  after  fatigue, 
and  to  sleep  after  watching,  and  sweeter  than  all 
to  know  she  was  doing  both  in  her  husband's 
house,  and  under  her  husband's  care. 

She  looked  around  her  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
home.  How  pleasant  to  sit  down  in  that  large 
arm-chair,  and  rest  a  while,  and  think  of  her  hus- 
band, surrounded  as  she  was  with  tokens  of  her 
husband's  affection  !  How  pleasant,  after  the 
vexing  storms  of  the  past,  to  rejoice  in  the  sweet 
peace  of  the  present !  The  same  sense  of  repose 
followed  her  when  she  at  lenojth  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  and  composed  herself  to  sleep. 

"  Adieu  to  care,"  she  thought.  "  If  our  love 
has  survived  such  bitter  trials,  surely  we  need  not 
fear  for  it.  We  are  mortal,  and,  therefore,  may 
suffer  again,  for  we  cannot  conquer  sickness  and 
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death  ;  but  for  all  that,  adieu  to  care !  Now  I  can 
fall  asleep  and  not  dread  wakening.  And  to-mor- 
row I  can  waken,  and  not  feel  in  my  heart,  *  An- 
other bitter  day  lies  before  me.'  I  know  that  Eva 
will  live — I  know  that  he  sits  with  her  thinking 
of  me — I  know  that  the  delightful  days  are  all 
coming  back  like  spring  after  winter." 

Yes,  she  knew  it,  and  when  she  ceased  to  know 
it — when  thought  folded  her  wings,  and  a  gentle 
torpor  crept  over  her — when  fatigue  and  happi- 
ness both  wrapt  her  in  a  delightful  heaviness,  and 
made  her  close  her  eyes — she  felt  it  still.  It  was 
the  last  consciousness  she  carried  with  her  into  the 
world  of  sleep — it  was  the  meaning  of  all  her 
dreams,  and  her  bright  welcome  when  she  woke. 
■  Whilst  Dora  slept,  Mr.  Templemore  sat  up  and 
watched  in  Eva's  room.  He  had  sat  down  in 
Dora's  vacant  chair  by  the  fireplace,  and  looking 
at  the  red  embers,  he  threw  off  the  wearv  burden 
of  the  past,  and  indulged  in  some  bright  dreams. 
But  suddenly  the  image  of  Florence,  pale  and 
reproachful — Florence,  who  had  wronged  him, 
but  whom  he  had  abetted  too  willincrlv,  came  back 
like  an  upbraiding.  How  completely  he  had 
given  up  the  old  love,  and   how  eagerly  he  had 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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turned  to  the  new !  Was  not  this  vehement 
affection  the  justification  of  Mrs.  Logan's  jealousy. 
"  Yes,"  he  thought,  with  something  hke  remorse, 
"  she  was  right  enough.  I  was  always  too  fond  of 
Dora.  I  always  gave  her  too  much,  and  now  she 
has  all,  and  she  has  a  right  to  all.  The  folly  of  a 
silly  woman  and  the  guilt  of  a  mad  one  have  made 
it  too  late  for  repentance  or  regret.  Then  why 
perplex  myself  with  what  might  have  been,  but 
never  can  be  ? — why  grudge  myself  the  happiness 
of  what  it  is,  when  that  ^  is '  happens  to  be  a  girl  I 
love,  and  a  young  wife  like  Dora  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Reason,  and  Conscience  lent  her  a 
very  w^illing  ear,  and  Kemorse  retreated  discom- 
fited, and  in  some  disorder.  An  unexpected  ally, 
moreover,  came  to  Reason's  aid,  and  made  her  mis- 
tress of  the  field. 

Dora  had  not  long  been  gone,  for  thought 
travels  fast,  when  the  door  through  which  she  had 
left  opened  gently.  Mr.  Templemore  looked 
quickly  round.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  recog- 
nize Miss  Moore's  square  figure,  when  he  heard 
her  lock  the  door,  and  take  out  the  key ;  then, 
crossing  the  room  swiftly,  she  went  to  another 
door  and  locked  that  too.     He  stared  at  her  in 
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silent  amazement,  but  it  was  plain  Miss  !Moore  did 
not  see  him.  She  went  to  Eva's  bed,  peeped  cau- 
tiously at  the  child,  then  walked  away  on  tiptoe, 
took  a  large,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  shook  the 
cushion  upon  it,  wheeled  it  to  Eva's  cot,  then  sat 
down,  with  a  gentle  sigh  of  relief,  took  off  her 
curls,  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  brought  out  a  white- 
frilled  night-cap  and  put  it  on.  She  was  tying 
the  strings,  when,  to  her  mingled  terror  and  con- 
fusion, Mr.  Templemore  appeared  before  her. 
Miss  Moore  felt  petrified,  and  so  she  did  not 
scream  ;  but  when  Mr.  Templemore,  who  did  not 
want  to  waken  the  child,  made  a  sign  that  she 
was  to  rise.  Miss  Moore  mechanically  obeyed,  and 
found  streno^th  to  do  so.  He  took  a  li^ht,  and  she 
followed  him  to  the  nei^hbourinf;;  room. 

"  Miss  Moore,"  he  inquired,  when  they  were 
out  of  Eva's  hearing,  "  may  I  ask  the  meaning  of 

this  r 

"  I — I  wanted  to  sit  up  with  Eva,"  stammered 
Miss  Moore ;  "  I  thought  she  was  alone." 

"What  made  you  think  so? — did  you  see  my 
wife  leave  ?" 

"Yes — just  so.  I  saw  her  leave,  and  I  came  to 
sit  up  with  the  child." 

y2 
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"  Miss  Moore,  why  did  you  lock  the  door  ?" 

Miss  Moore  was  mute. 

"It  is  not  possible,"  he  said,  rather  bitterly, 
^Uhat  you  meant  to  lock  out  my  wife  ?" 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  was  Miss  Moore's  piteous 
reply. 

It  was  plain  that  such  had  been  her  intention  ; 
but  Mr.  Templemore  did  not  think  Miss  Moore 
capable  of  originating  so  rebellious  a  scheme,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  resentment,  as  he  said, 

"  Who  advised  this  ?  Of  course  you  would 
never  have  done  it  f ' 

Miss  Moore  turned  traitor  without  remorse.  "  It 
was  Mrs.  Logan,"  she  said. 

"  Mrs.  Logan !  Good  Heavens !  what  could  be 
her  motive?  What  could  make  her  wish  to  insult 
my  wife  in  her  own  house  ?  And,  Miss  Moore, 
how^  could  you  abet  her?" 

"  I  have  a  right  over  Eva,"  jealously  replied 
Miss  Moore ;  "  she  is  my  sister's  child  after  all, 
and  I  have  no  faith  in  Doctor  Leroux ;  and  Doc- 
tor Petit  cured  me,  Mr.  Templemore." 

Mr.  Templemore  felt  too  indignant  to  argue  that 
point ;  but  he  said  again, 

"  But  Mrs.  Logan  has  no  right — how  dare  she 
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meddle  ? — how  dare  she  advise  vou  so,  ]\Iiss 
Moore  ?" 

'*  I  suppose  it  vexed  her  that  Mrs.  Templemore 
should  be  alive,"  composedly  said  ^liss  Moore ; 
"you  see,  she  thought  that  you  were  a  widower, 
I  suppose,  when  she  came  to  mind  Eva  and  me." 

Mr.  Templemore  heard  her  with  mingled  anger 
and  shame.  Not  a  shadow  of  remorse  or  rem-et 
could  remain  in  his  heart  after  this.  "  And  I  have 
loved  this  small,  silly,  selfish  creature,"  he  thought, 
in  mute  indignation;  "this  ruthless  little  thing, 
who  would  have  sacrificed  mv  child's  life  as  well 
as  her  own  pride  to  indulge  a  moment's  revenge  I" 

He  could  not  speak  at  once,  so  bitter  were  his 
feelincrs  :  and  that  bitterness  showed  itself  in  the 
first  words  he  uttered — 

"Miss  Moore,  Dora  must  never  know  this — 
never,  mind  vou.  She  must  never  know  that  this 
insult  was  contemplated." 

Miss  Moore  was  quite  willing  to  vow  that  she 
would  never  tell  Mr.  Templemore's  wife  the  little 
plot  that  had  been  concocted  against  her.  And 
thoucrh  she  had  been  faithless  to  Mrs.  Locran,  she 
was  strictly  faithful  to  herself.  Dora  never  did 
know  it.     She  never  knew   whv,  when  her  bus- 
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band  spoke  of  Florence,  which  was  but  rarely, 
he  spoke  of  her  with  such  bitter  emphasis  and 
such  resentful  looks.  She  never  knew  why,  when 
a  year  after  this,  Mr.  Templemore  heard  of  Mrs, 
Logan's  marriage  with  a  learned  Judge,  he  uttered 
so  serious  and  earnest  a  "  poor  fellow  I" 

"  But  you  might  have  been  that  '  poor  fellow,'  " 
gaily  said  Dora. 

"  Never,"  he  rather  sharply  answered.  "  I  have 
committed  some  mistakes,  but  they  have  never 
been  fatal  ones.  Either  reason  resumed  her  sway 
at  the  critical  moment,  or,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  some  good  fairy  came  to  the  rescue  when  all 
seemed  lost.  So  you  see  that  I  never  could  have 
been  that  '  poor  fellow  !' " 

"  I  see,"  thought  Dora ;  "  there  is  something 
I  have  never  known ;  but  I  am  not  Blue  Beard's 
wife — I  can  bear  it." 

But  all  this  was  yet  to  come.  When  Dora  en- 
tered Eva's  room  the  next  morning,  so  bright  and 
joyous  that  Mr.  Templemore  told  her  she  looked 
like  the  sunbeam  whom  the  alchemist  caught  and 
imprisoned, 

"  Then  mind  you  lock  me  up,  or  I  shall  escape," 
replied  Dora ;  "  do  not  trust  me — do  not  trust  me." 
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Alas  I  Mrs.  Courtenay's  worst  presentiments 
were  being  fulfilled.  Mr.  Templemore  wanted  to 
keep  her,  and  Dora  ''wanted  to  stay.  "  Yes/' 
thought  Mrs.  Courtenay,  as  she  sat  alone  and  sad, 
and  looked  out  at  the  village  street,  "  I  knew^  how 
it  would  be." 

This  time  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  not  frowning. 
Dora's  mother  was  weeping,  gently,  indeed,  not 
with  a  bitter  or  passionate  flow,  but  still  with 
sorrow^  and  heartache.  Dora  had  been  gone,  oh  ! 
so  long,  and  she  was  not  returning.  She  wrote 
frequently,  almost  daily ;  but  she  did  not  come 
back.  Mrs.  Courtenay  knew  how^  ill  Eva  had 
been,  and  how  well  she  was  gettincr.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Templemore  had  come  back,  and  that 
Dora  was,  as  she  said,  happier  than  ever ;  but  when 
Dora  would  come  to  her,  or  if  ever  she  would 
come,  Mrs.  Courtenay  did  not  know.  And  thus, 
though  the  cards  la}^  before  her,  though  the 
favourite  patience  of  His  Majesty  Louis  XVIII. 
had  come  out  beautifully,  Mrs.  Courtenay  was 
gloomy,  and  indulged  in  some  reflections  more 
philosophic  than  cheerful.  "  I  have  always  read 
in  history,"  sadly  thought  the  poor  lady,  "  that 
when  two  contending  powers  made  peace,  it  was 
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at  the  expense  of  a  third,  some  poor  little  weak 
kingdom,  or  dukedom,  or  republic,  which  they 
either  divided  or  sacrificed  in  some  dreadful  way 
or  other.  And  that  is  how  Dora  and  Mr.  Temple- 
more  are  now  acting.  Of  course  I  cannot  be  di- 
vided, or  made  three  pieces  of,  like  poor  Poland, 
but  then  I  can  be  excluded  from  the  confederation, 
as  it  were,  and  told  to  mind  my  own  business,  and 
let  the  mighty  people  settle  their  own  affairs.  Dora 
is  a  good  daughter,  and  she  loves  me  very  dearly, 
but  then  she  is  crazy  about  her  husband,  and,  of 
course,  he  is  desperately  fond  of  her,  and  they  are 
making  a  new  honeymoon  of  it.  And,  of  course, 
too,  I  must  be  sacrificed.  I  always  thought  Doctor 
Richard  looked  like  a  jealous  man,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve he  will  lock  her  up  rather  than  let  her  be  out 
of  his  sight.  And  if  he  does,  how  can  she  help 
herself,  poor  dear !" 

Yet  it  was  a  hard  case,  a  very  hard  case,  but 
it  was  of  a  piece  with  that  carrying  off  of  the 
Sabines  which  Mr.  Templemore  had  emulated  on 
his  wedding-day.  '^  It  began  then,  and  it  is  end- 
ing now,"  thought  the  poor  lady.  "I  have  lost 
my  Dora !" 

Mrs.  Courtenay  was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  look- 
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inir  disconsolately  at  the  sunburnt  road  throurrh 
the  green  screen  of  vine-leaves  which  framed  her 
window,  as  she  came  to  this  lamentable  conclusion. 
The  cards  lay  before  her,  and  a  red  glow  from  the 
west  stole  in  and  filled  the  plain  room  with  warmth 
and  light.  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  dazzled  as  well  as 
miserable,  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
sigh,  she  closed  her  wearied  eyes  with  the  dismal 
reflection,  "  Where  is  the  use  of  looking  ?" 

"  Mamma  I  mamma  I"  said  a  pleasant  voice, 
which  sounded  in  her  ear.  Mrs.  Courtenay  started 
and  looked  round.  She  was  alone  in  the  room. 
"  I  am  here,"  said  the  voice  again  ;  and  this  time 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  turning  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  came,  saw  Dora's  bright  face  looking  at 
her  lau2;hino;ly  throucrh  the  vine-leaves.  "You 
have  been  crying,"  said  Dora,  putting  on  a  frown. 
"  I  see  it.     I  am  very  angry  !" 

"Don't !"  implored  Mrs. Courtenay,  deprecatingly, 

Dora  shook  her  head,  then  vanished.  The  next 
moment  she  was  in  the  room,  and  she  stood  before 
her  mother  with  a  grave  face  and  a  threatening 
forefinger. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  come  back,  but  you  did  not 
believe  it,  and  yet  here  I  am." 
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"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay,  admiringly;  "and 
how  well  and  how  pretty  you  look,  Dora !  How 
did  you  get  away  I"  she  asked,  as  Dora  sat  down 
by  her,  and  kissed  her  heartil3\ 

"  Did  I  not  fell  you  I  w^ould  get  out  through  the 
window?"  gaily  replied  Dora. 

"  Oh  !  but  I  hope  you  did  not,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Courtenay  in  some  alarm.  "That  would  never 
do,  Dora.     Mr.  Templemore  would  not  like  it." 

Dora  looked  a  little  defiant. 

"  Why  did  he  lock  the  door  f  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  clasped  her  hands. 

"  And  did  he  lock  the  door  ?"  she  cried.  "  Dora, 
that  was  disgraceful ;  but  you  should  have  pro- 
cured another  key,  and  not  jumped  out  of  the 
window  !" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Courtenay,  do  not  believe  her," 
now  said  tlie  voice  of  Mr.  Templemore,  who  had 
been  standing  behind  her  chair  all  the  time.  "  The 
doors  of  Les  Roches  were  wide  open,  but  Dora 
was  so  unwilling  to  come  that  I  had  to  bring  her 
to  you." 

"  That  is  pure  slander,  you  know,  mamma," 
composedly  said  Dora,  "  and  you  know  better." 

Mrs.   Courtenay  was   a   little   flurried   by  Mr. 
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Templemore's  sudden  appearance,  but  she  prompt- 
ly recovered,  and  her  first  words  were  an  inquiry 
after  Eva. 

"  Eva  is  very  well,  thank  you,  but  we  do  not 
leave  her  loner  alone,  and  vou  will  not  take  it  un- 
kindly,  my  dear  Madame,  if  we  ask  you  to  come 
awav  with  us — almost  at  once." 

He  spoke  with  his  old  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  at  him  and  at  her  daugh- 
ter, and  her  lips  parted  to  say — 

*'  Mr.  Templemore,  you  did  not  want  me  in  your 
house,  and  I  will  not  return  to  it,"  but  for  Dora's 
sake  she  was  mute.  "  They  shall  never  guess  that 
I  know  it — "  she  thought — "  never.  I,  too,  shall 
have  mv  secret  and  mv  burden,  but  my  dear  Dora 
shall  be  happy — quite  happy — if  I  can  make  her 
so!" 

"  I  shall  soon  be  ready,"  she  replied  meekly. 

"  Let  me  pack  up  for  you,"  gaily  said  Dora. 

She  rose  and  went  upstairs,  and  her  first  act 
was  to  look  for,  and  burn  ^Ir.  Templemore's  letter. 
As  it  shrivelled  up  before  her,  she  smiled  triumph- 
antly. Thus  all  bitterness,  all  unkindness  would 
perish  and  pass  away  from  their  two  lives.  She  soon 
came  down  again. 
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"  We  are  ready,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 
The  carriage  which  had  brought  them  from  the 
railway-station  was   at   the   door   waiting.      Mrs. 
Courtenay  allowed  her  daughter  to   put    on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  without  a  word.     Still  meek  and 
silent  she  entered  the  carriage,   and  she   scarcely 
opened  her  lips  during  the  journey  to  Les  Roches. 
Dora  noticed  this,  and  she  said  a  little  jealously  as 
they  went  up  the  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  house. 
"  Well,  are  you  not  pleased  to  be  home  again." 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  very  much  pleased,"  meekly  re- 
plied Mrs  Courtenay ;  but  night  had  set  in,  and 
it  was  well  that  Dora  did  not  see  her  mother's  face. 
Mrs.  Courtenay  said  she  was  tired,  and  she  went  up 
to  her  room. 

"  Mr.  Templemore  will  want  Dora  all  to  him- 
self," she  thought,  with  a  swelling  heart ;  "  I  must 
not  be  in  the  way." 

The  room  was  a  pleasant  room,  and  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay looked  around  it  drearily.  She  felt  chill, 
and  she  had  asked  for  a  fire  ;  but  though  the  logs 
burned  and  crackled  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  Mrs. 
Courtenay  felt  miserable.  These  two,  her  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law,  were  happy  below  without  her. 
Yes,  remembering  her  own  early-married  days,  she 
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could  imagine  how  it  was  with  them.  During  the 
journey  home  Mr.  Templemore  had  alluded  to  one 
of  his  Eastern  wanderinirs,  and  to  some  sketches  he 
had  made  of  the  ruined  cities  which  lie  beyond  the 
Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

*'  Why  did  you  never  show  them  to  me  f  asked 
Dora  quickly. 

And  Mr.  Templemore  had  answered — 
"  You  shall  see  them  this  evening." 
So  it  was  not  difficult  for  Mrs.  Courtenay  to 
imamne  how  these  two  were  now  eno;ao;ed.  She 
could  hear  Mr.  Templemore's  voice  and  Dora's 
soft  laugh  ;  and  she  could  see,  too,  Dora's  wonder- 
ing bright  eyes  raised  to  her  husband's  face,  and 
his  smile  half  amused,  half  fond,  for  he  was  very 
fond  of  her  indeed,  fonder  than  ever,  it  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  of  course  they  did  not  want, 
they  did  not  miss  her. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Luan,"  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
with  a  sigh,  "  if  I  had  her  still  I  should  not  feel  so 
dull  and  lonely."  A  little  rap  at  the  door  here 
roused  the  solitary  lady  from  her  reflections.  "  I 
wish  Mr.  Templemore's  servants  would  not  come 
and  pester  me,"  crossly  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
The  little  rap  was  repeated,  the  door  opened,  and 
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a  curly  bead  peeped  in,  and  a  childish,  treble  voice 
said,  '^  Please,  it's  only  me.  May  I  came  in,  Mrs. 
Courtenay." 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
brightening  up  as  she  saw  Eva.  "  Well,  what  is 
it? — what  do  you  want?"  she  added,  as  the  child 
came  forward. 

"  I  came  to  see  you,"  replied  Eva,  half  offended 
at  this  welcome. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  soothingly  answered  the 
elder  lady  ;  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sit 
down." 

Eva  climbed  up  on  a  chair,  looked  at  the  fire, 
then  burst  out  with  the  angry  ejaculation  : 

"  Papa  doesn't  mind  me  a  bit  since  Cousin  Dora 
came  back !" 

"My  dear,  you  must  not  say  Cousin  Dora 
now " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  impatiently  interrupted 
Eva ;  "  but  one  can't  get  used  to  it  all  at  once,  you 
know." 

She  was  flushed,  and  looked  anything  but  satis- 
fied. "  Dear,  dear,"  thought  Mrs.  Courtenay  un- 
easily, "  I  hope  the  child  is  not  going  to  be  jealous 
of  poor  Dora." 
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"  Papa  is  showing  Cousin  Dora  all  his  beautiful 
sketches,"  continued  Eva,  warming  with  the  sense 
of  her  wroncrs. 

"  My  love,  there  is  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Ivlrs. 
Courtenay,  trying  to  excuse  the  sinner. 

"  Oh  I  no,"  replied  Eva,  "  but  when  Cousin  Dora 
wanted  to  take  me  on  her  knee  papa  would  not  let 
her.     So  I  came  up  to  you,  ^Irs.  Courtenay." 

It  was  plain  Eva  was  offended,  not  so  much  with 
Dora  as  with  her  father ;  and  it  was  plain,  too,  that, 
fond  as  he  was  of  his  little  daughter,  Mr.  Temple- 
more  did  not  object  to  being  alone  with  his  young 
wife.  Yes,  matters  were  going  on  below  pretty 
much  as  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  conjectured.  Mr. 
Templemore  and  his  wife  were  sittino-  side  bv  side 
in  his  study,  bending  over  a  large  portfolio.  Dora 
looked  with  wonder  at  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  de- 
serted cit}'.  She  saw  a  street  with  stone  houses, 
and  on  a  rocky  peak  a  lonely  temple  rising  against 
the  sky.  It  was  very  impressive,  but  it  was  melan- 
choly. Mr.  Templemore  told  her  that  a  fox 
scampered  out  of  the  house  on  the  right  when  he 
entered  it,  and  that  two  jackals  had  made  their 
lair  in  the  temple  on  the  left. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  said  Dora ;    "  I  cannot  fancy 
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having  a  fox  in  this  room  when  we  are  dead,  or 
rabbits  instead  of  jackals,  which  the  climate  does 
not  allow,  about  the  place.     Do  jou,  Eva  ?  " 

But  Eva  was  gone. 

"  You  would  not  let  me  take  her  on  my  knee," 
remorsefully  said  Dora,  "  and  Eva  is  affronted.  I 
did  not  even  see  her  go.  Mamma  told  me  so  : 
'  You  will  want  no  one  when  you  are  again  with 
Mr.  Templemore.' " 

Mr.  Templemore  was  vexed.  What  ailed  his 
mother-in-law  and  his  child  that  they  would  not  let 
him  enjoy  his  newly-found  happiness  ?  Still  he 
wanted  to  know  where  Eva  was,  and  Dora  sug- 
gested that  she  might  be  with  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
They  both  went  upstairs  to  look.  Eva  had  forgot- 
ten to  shut  the  door  of  Mrs.  Courtenay's  room.  A 
broad  ray  of  light  shone  out  on  the  landing,  and 
guided  too  by  the  sound  of  voices,  Mr.  Temple- 
more and  his  wife  peeped  in  unseen. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  had  spread  out  the  cards  on  the 
table,  and  was  giving  Eva  a  lesson  in  the  favourite 
patience  of  His  Majesty  Louis  Dix-huit.  Eva, 
perched  on  a  high  chair,  looked  on  intently, 
puckering  her  little  brown  face  into  an  expression 
of  the  utmost  gravity.     Suddenly  she  clapped  her 
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hands  and  uttered  a  joyous  cry ;  "  You  have  done 
it!" 

"  I  have  !"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay,  in  great  glee — 
"I  have!" 

"Well,  Dora,"  said  Mr.  Templemore,  making 
her  turn  away,  "you  thought  we  did  not  want 
them — pray  do  they  want  us  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  do,  and  perhaps  they  do  not," 
saucily  replied  Dora  ;  and  to  herself  she  thought 
with  a  bright,  happy  smile,  "  I  do  believe  we  are 
all  going  to  be  so  happy !  "  But  happiness  is  silent, 
not  spoken  ;  and  not  one  word  of  this  did  Dora 
say. 
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it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America." — AU  the  Year  Round. 

"  In  these  graphic  volimaes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
shai-ply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wUdemess,  the  saloon  andboudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilhant  pages  ever  writtesi. " — DuUin  University  Magazine. 
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SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  New  America,'  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  "With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  engraved  by  W,  Holl.     30s.  bound. 

CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.  By  Matthew  Browne. 

1  vol.  8vo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     (In  the  Pi-ess.) 

THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.     By 

Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
sant reading." — AtJwixum. 

"  If  possible,  '  Through  Spain'  is  even  a  better  book  than  '  A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows.' " — Messenger. 

"  In  these  entertaining  pages  Miss  Edwards  tells  us  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
of  her  wanderings  in  Spain.    All  she  writes  is  fresh  and  sparkling." — Examiner. 

"  '  Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  whose  '  Winter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Algiers.  Her  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted. by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  Visiting  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Gibraltar,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  are  the  glory  of  Spain,  although  that  decaying  nation  has  long  lost 
the  power  to  appreciate  them.  Crossing  from  Gibraltar  to  the  French  town  of 
Nemours,  she  travelled  through  the  province  of  Oran  to  the  city  of  Algiers,  touch- 
ing the  Great  Desert  by  the  way.  In  her  closing  chapters  she  gives  a  peep  of 
colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures  of  the  Arabs,  both 
settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study." — Star. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Matek,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Metetard.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

"  This  is  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  which  I  referred 
at  Burslem." — Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"An  important  contribution  to  the  annals  of  industrial  biography.  Miss  Mete- 
yard  has  executed  a  laborious  task  with  much  care  and  fidelity.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  deserve  the  highest  praise.  They  are  exe- 
cuted with  extreme  beauty.— rw/jes. 

"We  have  to  congratulate  the  authoress  on  the  publication  of  her  Life  of  Wedg- 
wood. We  can  award  her  the  praise  due  to  the  most  pains-taking  and  conscien- 
tious application.  She  has  devoted  her  whole  mind  and  energy  to  her  subject,  and 
has  achieved  a  work  not  less  creditable  to  herself  than  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English  ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  decorative  and  typographical 
sldll.  Iilore  be?utifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy  paper,  and  more  dainty  wood- 
cuts have  seldom  met  our  eyes.  It  is  rarely  that  an  author  is  so  well  seconded 
by  his  coadjutors  as  Miss  Meteyard  has  been  by  her  publishers,  printers,  and  the 
staff  of  draughtsmen  and  engravers  who  have  contributed  the  numei'ous  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  this  sumptuous  book." — Saturday  Review. 

"An  r'dmiv?'^ilr>.  •(Yoli.-w'i+ten.  honourably  elaborate,  and  most  interesting  book." 
A  thenmi9n. 
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THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

THOMAS  SLIXGSBY  DUXCOMBE,  late  M.P.  for  Fin-sburt. 
By  his  Son,  Thomas  H.  Buncombe.  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait. 
30s.  bound. 


"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 
■which  will  ruffle  politicians.  Dimcombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  darling  of  May 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  many  pleasures,  and  a  hard-working  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  called  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  mark  amongst  the  notabilities  of  London  than  this 
Patrician  Eadical,  who  was  Count  d'Orsay's  'Dear  Tommy,'  and  Finsbury's 
'  Honest  Tom  Buncombe.'  Mr.  Buncombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his 
only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remark- 
able sire." — Athenseum. 

"Mr.  Buncombe's  biography  is  enriched  by  a  store  of  various  anecdote  relating 
to  most  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  parUa- 
mentary  life,  and  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the  beau  monde  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  fashionable  celebrities  with  whom  he  habitually  associated." — Post. 

"  These  volumes  will  gratify  much  curiosity  and  convey  to  all  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  '  Honest  Tom  Buncombe's'  life  and  political  labours.  Mr.  Buncombe's  character 
and  position  were  so  unique  that  a  faithful  portraiture,  chiefly  derived  from  his 
own  papers,  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  writer  discrimin- 
ates amongst  his  fashionable  dramatis  personae  with  sufficient  judgment,  and  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  sketches,  probably  based  upon  Mr.  Buncombe's  conversa- 
tions, of  the  leaders  of  society  in  his  early  days.  The  book  is  an  honest  one,  and 
will  assist  all  who  read  it  with  judgment  to  master  the  springs  of  political  action 
here  and  on  the  Continent  from  the  Keform  Bill  downwards." — Star. 

"  The  life  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water,  a  patron  of 
the  tm-f  and  the  drama,  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  yet  a  Eadical  of  Kadicals,  and  the 
patron  of  every  distinguished  or  undistinguished  individual  who  either  had  a 
grievance,  or  who  chose  to  quarrel  with  the  powers  that  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  much  about  it  that  must  be  worth  telling ; 
and  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  it  is  told  with  tact  and  spirit,  and  plentifully  inter- 
mixed with  anecdotes,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season. 
The  history  of  the  various  Whig  Administrations,  from  Earl  Grey's  in  1830,  to  the 
return  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  receives  plentiful  illustration  from  these 
volumes ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  for  another  sort  of  reading,  will  find  the 
notabilities  of  fashion  and  the  green-room  sketched  to  the  life,  from  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  to  Mercandotti  and  Vestris  ;  so  that  there  is  information 
and  amusement  combined  for  alL  Mr.  Buncombe  deserved  to  have  his  life  written, 
and  his  son  has  done  it  well" — United  Service  Mag. 

"  Thomas  Slingsby  Buncombe  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day.  From  his  corre- 
spondence his  son  has  constructed  an  interesting  memoir.  From  the  prominent 
position  among  the  Liberal  party  occupied  by  the  late  member  for  Finsbury,  and 
his  well-known  intimacy  with  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  downwards,  it  was  impossible  that  any  biography  shottld 
be  tame  and  commonplace.  On  the  whole,  the  events  of  a  life  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sensational  matter  are  treated  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  manner.  A  mass  of 
curious  and  valuable  information,  both  as  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  and  a 
number  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  is  placed  before  us,  and  considerable 
light  is  thrown  on  both  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  period.  If  we  took 
exception  to  any  part  of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Buncombe  has  in  his 
biography  seemed  anxious  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  social  than  to  the 
political  side  of  his  illustrious  father's  character.  Mr.  Buncombe  was  no  doubt  a 
'  swell,'  as  well  as  a  member  for  Finsbury — not  a  usual  combination  ;  but  it  is  to  his 
life  in  the  senate  and  not  in  the  salons  that  real  interest  is  attached,  and  in  which 
his  real  importance  lay.  This  is,  however,  but  a  slight  shortcoming  in  so  excellent 
a  biography,  of  which  it  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  graced  by  an  excellent  en- 
graving after  the  well-known  photograph  of  its  famous  subject'" — Court  Journal. 

"  A  more  interesting  book  than  this  life  of  Mr.  Buncombe  has  not  appeared  for 
many  years,  or  one  more  ftill  of  reminiscences  of  stirring  incidents,  both  social  and 
political" — Observer. 
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A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.      By   the   Marquis   of   Lorne.     Second 

Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Ilkistrations.     15s. 

•'  The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  As  records  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  young  tourist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory."— Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lorne  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  AVe  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Athenxum. 

"  Loi'd  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information." — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  correct  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  and  no  where  more  frankness 
and  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  impressions." — Examiner. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS    IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.     By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"  These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"  Mr.  "Wingfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written,  the  style  being  easy,  animated,  and 
genial." — Daily  News. 

"  Few  more  agreeable,  instructive,  and  admirably  varied  narratives  have  been 
published  of  late." — Mancliester  Guardian. 

"  This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  and  interesting  information 
about  countries  of  which  not  much  is  known  liy  Englishmen ;  and  the  Author's 
stories  of  personal  adventure  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Star. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 

"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with, 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatm-es  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct" — 
Athenxum. 

"  In  'The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  information  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal.  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  styie  more  clear,  forcible  pictui'esque." — 
Sunday  Times. 
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MEMOIRS     AXD      CORRESPOXDEXCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  YISCOUXT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  ]\Iart  Yiscouxtess 
CoMBERAfKRK  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Kn'OLLYS.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 

"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belc«ig  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.  This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.  Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenssum. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  biography,  abounding  in  letters  and  other  unpublished  materials,  is  aU 
fresh  and  trustworthy  information,  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  deserved  a 
record." — Examiner. 

A  BOOK   ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESOX,  Barrister- at -Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2-i3. 

Peikcipal  CoxTEyxs : — The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking.  The  Eival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Eejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Eetatners 
Special  and  General  JuiUcial  Corruption.  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  "Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns.  The 
Singing  Barrister.  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers.  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  '  ourt  and  Inns  of  Chancery.  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Eeaders  and  Mootmen.  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  SUk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Cireuiters,  Witnesses.  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  HalL,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

" '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  \vith  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms,  lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  go\vns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

'•  These  volumes  wUl  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  alx)ut  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  if — Athemeum. 

"The  success  of  his  'Book  about  Doctors  '  has  induced  ilr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics'of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  weU. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  amoig  the  new  books  of  the  season."^ 
Examiner. 
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LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jerningham's  attractive  and  amusing  voimne  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining.'"— United  Service  Magazine. 

"  A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jerningham  records  his 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  veiy  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner." — Court  Jownal. 

TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  IN 

1865  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  Montenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  work  would  at  any  time  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  at  this  moment  it  is 
invested  with  peculiar  interest.  There  is  sufficient  of  adventure  for  those  who 
love  that  which  is  exciting ;  sketches  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenes ;  glimpses  of  life, 
not  only  in  cities,  but  in  secluded  villages,  and  notes  and  observations  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  covmtries  passed  through.  The  author's 
style  is  lucid  and  anecdotal,  and  the  range  of  his  book  gives  scope  for  much  pleas- 
ing variety  as  well  as  for  much  useful  information." — Post. 

ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
MoENS.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with  Additions.  2  vols.,  with 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result." — All  the  Fear  Bound. 

"  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good.    It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers." — Daily  News. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"A  pleasant  volume;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment. ' ' — A  thens&um,. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

"A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favour  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows." — Post. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter.  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     2l8. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  HL  and  lY.  completiBg  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander.  Nicholas,  and  Xapoleon  IIL  ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand.  E.5terhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau ;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,"  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale.  Brunswick,  Manchester.  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Eichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland.  Brougham.  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth.  Petersham.  Craven.  SaUsbury.  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow.  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh.  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Eobert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Rnighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  SkefBngton,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d"Orsay,  Count  de  Momy.  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell.  Beau  BrummelL,  Theodore  Hook.  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor.  James  and  Horace  Smith.  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith.  &c. 
Ladies  Holland.  Jersey,  Londonderry.  Blessington,  Shelley.  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  ;ilr3.  Fltzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c 

"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  Uved  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable,  ilr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
welL  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — 
Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  L'npublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  stdl,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Rerieic. 

'■One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment " — Post. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT    HOME    AXD 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him.  and  has  reported  them  in  an  tmaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Eeriew. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  BjA.BaillieCochraxe, 

M.P.     2  vols. 

"  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  -My  aim,' he  says,  "has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  ii  possible,  a  picttiresque  manner.'  iJj.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Picttires.'  " — Times. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  AXXE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  ^Ianchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 
'    "These  volumes  are  stire  to  excite  curiosity.    A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  ia 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 
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A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.    Elegantly  bound. 

"I'his  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  vs^ith  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Tunes. 

TRAVELS   ON  HORSEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  By  George  Fleming,  Military  Train.  1  vol.  royal  8vo, 
with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 
tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 
them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."     1  vol.     Illustrations. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     REGIONS     OF     THE 

AMOOR,  AND  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF  THIRTEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.   By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.    1  vol.  8vo, 

with  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.     By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  ROUND   THE   WEST   OF    ENG- 

LAND.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  Coliege, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.    By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c/  1  vol. 

demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN :    A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.    8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffm, 

2  vols.  8vo. 
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A   LADY'S    GLBIPSE   OF   THE   LATE  WAR 

IX  BOHEINIIA.     By  Lizzie  Selixa  Edex.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illiistrations.     lOs.  6cl. 

"Miss  Eden's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  impartially  to  con- 
sider the  time  aspects  of  the  late  war,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
Nor  is  it  to  them  alone  that  this  work  will  be  valuable.  It  is  not  only  useful  and 
instructive,  but  it  is  interesting  and  amusing.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
authoress.' — Saturday  Beiiew. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage.'" — Observer. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  ^Irs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  Encrland,'  &c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     lOs.  6d. 

""With  pleasure  her  ntmierous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  "Women  of  EnglancL'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  Ihem  rightly  to  appreciate  and  reaUse  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  -A  thing  of  beauty  is  aj^  for  ever.'  -The  Truthfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,"  ' The  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art."  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  natm"e.  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  •  Light  and  Shadow,"  'Form,'  'Colour,"  'lidy's  Work,"  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

GARIBALDI   AT    HOME:    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     Svo.     los. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  XAPOLEOX  hi.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

'•'  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  imhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Xeurs. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

WlSEilAX.       1   vol.  Svo,  OS. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  31atrox,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'  2  v.  21s. 

"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athemeum. 
"  The  authors  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living  character  are  studies  that  no- 
thing  can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for  living  men." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN« 

TURE.     By  Willlim  SxAiiEE.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

THE  GIRAFFE  HUNTERS.   By  Captain  Maynb 

Reid.     Author  of  '  The  Rifle  Rangers,'  &c.     3  vols. 

MADONNA   MARY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  '  Agnes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  From  first  to  last  '  Madonna  Mary '  is  written  with  evenness  and  vigour,  and 
overflows  with  the  best  qualities  of  its  writers  fancy  and  humotir."" — Athemeum. 
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JEANIE'S  QUIET  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of  '  St. 

Olave's,'  '  Alec's  Bride,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  thorouglily  interesting  story.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  admired." — Star. 

NORTHERN    ROSES:    A   Yorkshire    Story.       By 

Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.    3  vols. 

DORA.   By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Author  of  ^  Nathalie/ 

'  Adele,'  &c.     3  vols. 

GUILD  COURT.    By  George  Mac  Donald,  M.A. 

Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  very  entertaining  story,  abounding  with  -wholesome  interest  and  wise 
counsel.  The  characters  are  delinealed  with  force  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
writes  with  a  higher  purpose  than  transient  amusement.  He  is  one  of  those  writers 
of  prose  fiction  who  deserve  conscientious  study,  and  may  without  presumption 
solicit  a  kind  of  attention  that  inferior  novelists  can  neither  command  nor  repay." 
— Athenxum. 

"  For  style  Mr.  Mac  Donald  may  be  regarded  as  the  Addison  of  modern  fiction."-— 
Daily  News. 

"  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  '  Guild  Court'  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  is  full  of  the  most  intense  human  interest." — Star. 

"  Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  a  man  of  real  genius.  '  Guild  Court'  is  a  capital  tale." — 
English  Independent. 

"A  clever  and  most  interesting  work.  When  we  say  that  it  is  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
masterpiece  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  modern  fiction." — Sunday  Times 

A  HERO'S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Duffus  Hardy.    3  v. 

"  Mrs.  Hardy  has  written  so  well,  that  her  book  will  please  a  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  woman  of  kmdness,  good  sense,  and  refine- 
ment, and  who  have  not  lost  all  taste  for  pictures  of-  worthy  people  and  peaceful 
English  homes.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  modern  novels,  it  is  as  pure 
as  the  newly-fallen  snow." — Times. 

"  This  story  is  a  good  one,  well  told.  From  one  end  to  the  other  it  fixes  atten- 
tion."—PoZ?  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  powerful,  interesting,  and  well  wrought  novel." — Athenseum. 

"  The  best  novel  we  have  read  for  many  a  day." — John  Bull. 

"  The  reader's  interest  never  fiags  throughout." — Post. 

LOVE'S   SACRIFICE.      By  Mrs.  W.  Grey.     3  v. 

"To  praise  such  a  book  as  this  would  be  superfiuous,  containing,  as  it  does, 
every  element  of  interest  developed  by  a  well-practised  hand  that  ornaments  all  it 
touches." — United  Service  Mag. 

"  The  style  of  this  book  is  remarkably  good.  It  shows  high  thought  and  much 
enlightenment. ' ' — Star. 

EDITH'S  MARRIAGE.     By  Arnold  Heath.   3  v. 

"  A  charming  book.  The  characters  are  all  admirably  portrayed,  and  the  author's 
jgreat  merit  is  in  his  marvellous  power  of  representing  life  as  it  really  is." — John  Bull. 

FAIR  WOMEN.      By   Mrs.  Forrester.      3   vols. 

'    "The  plot  of  this  story  is  fairly  constructed  and  worked  out.    The  style  is 
natural  and  unaffected."— PaZ^  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  healthy  and  interesting  story.    Mrs.  Forrester's  skill  in  the  delineation  of 

character  is  most  forcibly  shown.    Winifred  Eyre  and  Fee  Alton  are  charming 

creations." — Sunday  Gazette. 
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OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Xortox, 

Author  of  '  Lost  and  Saved,'  &c.     Second  Editiox.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  that  could  have  been  written  by  a  common-place 
person,  and  the  author's  reflections  are  always  worth  reading.  The  incidents  are 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  tolcL  and  we  are  especially  struck  by  the  conception 
of  Margaret  Carmichael.  There  is  a  scene  of  imcommon  pathos  where  her  un- 
natural son  thrusts  her  parents  from  the  miU  which  they  have  occupied  all  their 
lives." — Times. 

" '  Old  Sir  Douglas"  is  a  thoroughly  readable  and  wholesome  work  of  Action.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Mrs.  Norton's  many  admirers,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  writer  who,  having  been  a  personal  witness  of  much  that  is  most 
brilliant  in  human  society,  and  a  sufferer  of  much  that  is  most  sad  in  human  life, 
describes  with  equal  candour  and  vividness  the  things  that  she  has  seen  and  the 
sorrows  that  she  has  felt." — Athemeum. 

"  A  graceful  and  touching  storv.  Gertrude  is  a  beautiful  character,  admirably 
drawn. '  '—PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

" '  Old  Sir  Douglas"  is  unquestionably  Mrs.  Norton's  greatest  prose  work.  The 
tale  has  the  advantage  over  all  her  other  works  in  vigour  of  interest,  in  profusion 
of  thought  and  poetry ;  and  more  strikLngly  still,  in  variety  and  singularity  of 
character.    It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order  of  genius." — Dublin  University  Mag. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.    By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacqueliiie^—Ac.     3  vols. 

"  The  best  of  iliss  Tytler's  books.  The  author  of  '  The  Huguenot  Family'  is  a 
writer  of  true,  sweet,  and  original  genius :  and  her  book  is  one  of  permanent  value, 
the  interest  of  which  repeated  readings  will  not  exhaust" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  trust  our  readers  will  not  miss  the  chance  of  taking  up  these  volumes  to 
read  them,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  at  once  the  warm- 
est, richest,  and  sincerest  of  recent  novels.  The  story  is  bright  with  skilfully-con- 
trasted  pictures,  and  full  of  mellow  wisdom."' — Spectator. 

TWO    MARRIAGES.       By   the   Author  of   ^John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  ^Mistake,'   &c.      2  vols. 

"  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  afBrmtng  the  '  Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  resjiects 
the  very  best  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produced.  Rarely  have  we  read  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  tender  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson.'" — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"All  the  stories  by  the  author  of  -John  Halifax'  have  an  excellent  moral;  some- 
thing tangible,  real,  and  satisfactory." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

RAYMOND'S  HEROINE.     Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read,  and  it  wiU 
be  read  with  breathless  interest  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  guilty  of  causing 
careful  mammas  to  say  to  their  daughters — 'My  dear,  do  put  down  that  book 
and  go  to  bed.'  The  scenery  of  the  various  incidents  is  vividly  painted,  the  con- 
versations are  lively,  and  the  plot  is  carefully  and  coherently  put  together." — Times, 

A  WO:^IAN'S  TRIALS.     By  Grace  Ramsay.    3  v. 

"  Miss  Eamsay  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  those  books  which  most  people 
feel  inclined  to  finish  at  a  single  reading.  The  skill  -ssith  which  she  keeps  up  a 
high  degree  of  interest  is  an  evidence  of  talent  of  no  mean  order.  The  book  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  originality.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  school  for  English  and 
French  girls  at  Paris,  and  the  evident  fidelity  with  which  the  authoress  sketches 
daily  life  in;this  estabhshraent  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  book.  Miss 
Earasay  is  likely  to  do  for  the  Paris  schools  what  Mr.  Dickens  did  for  schools  of  a 
certain  kind  in  England." — Times. 

THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

"  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  novel-reader.  It  is  better  than  nine-tenths  of 
this  year's  works,  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  it  as  the  production  of  a  lady 
apparently  gifted  with  a  good  education,  good  taste,  and,  what  is  stUl  more  re- 
markable, good  common  sense." — Athenaeum. 
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Published  annually^   in   One   Vol.,   royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  heautifuUy 
engraved,  handsomely  hound,  ivith  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  THIETY-SEVEOTH  EDITION  FOR  1868  IS  NOW  KEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tlie 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Estiuct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing raarried  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  da.y." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— ZferaZd 
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HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDAED  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

POPXTLAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAX  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTEB, 

JOHX  GILBERT,  TEXXIEL,  Ac- 
Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  53. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  sood  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  a^e  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrousrht.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  han<  1  some  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
haud  to  hand  as  apift  hook  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  iuteresting  wort  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  Jolin  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  i-  also  the  history  of  a  hora<*,  and  a  thorouehly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman, 


VOL.  IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WAEBURTOX. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Amons:  its  greatest  and  most  laisting  cliarms  is 
its  reverent  and  senous  spirit." — Quarterly  Eevieto. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  whicli  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque." — Sun. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


ct  c  - 


'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  erood.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual      thev  are  eleerant." — Atlienceum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsf^l.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogrether  practical.  "WTioevpr  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 


VOL.  VL— ADAM  GRAEME.     BY  MRS  OLIPEANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delisht  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  \-irtue,  their  deep  and  sUent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life, with  a  dehcacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  svirpassed  "—Poit. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

YOL.  YIL— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

**  "We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man 
uers,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  'Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— Messenger. 

VOL.  YIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

•*  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  dom.ma,tion."—AthencBum. 

YOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  *  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  eSect."—Athen(Bum. 


YOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  ofre&ding."—Uxaminer. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since Boswell pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  J dimson."— Observer. 

YOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  ch.axmiag."—Athen(Bum. 

YOL.  XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  \xniSoYxa."—JExaminer. 

YOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

YOL.  XIY.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

« It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivatnig  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

YOL.  XY.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  rQputsAion."— Sunday  Tirfi«», 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTIXTJED). 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  fall  of  ,oppor« 
fcnn«i  instruction." — The  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAN."' 

"  •Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifaz 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post.  % 


VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBREl. 

•'  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  'Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AXD  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

""We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  pla<;e  between  '  .John  Halifax'  and  '  The  Caxtons.' " — Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORTIM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sergeant  at  Law. 

A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.   The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  Xeios. 

VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  MissKavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMA^." 

•' These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputationof  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Eemew. 


VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

""We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  uature,  the  story  is  interesting." — AtlvencBum. 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"A  delightful  hook."— Athencsum.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  hbrarj-." — Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

'"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  reaa  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—^t/ie>i<®MW.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Herald. 

VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.   It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
'*  A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


YOL.  XXVIIl.— LES  MISERABLES.     BY  VICTOH  HUGO. 

AUTHOEISED  COPYEIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  f^enius."— Quarterly  Review. 

YOL.  XXIX.— BARBAHA'S  HISTOEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWAEDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  an*  interest  as 
'  Barbai'a's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expi-essed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
will  like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it," — Times. 


YOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  IRVIJ^G. 

BY  MES  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

*' A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  aud  consolation." — Saturday  Beuiew, 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression." — Edinburgh  Review. 


YOL.  XXXI.— ST  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reiidius."—Athe)ieBum. 

YOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 

*'  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  tun,  you  are  svire  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Po5^. 

YOL.  XXXTII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A.  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  ma  story 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fsnilt."— Times. 

YOL.  XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  EOWGLEH. 
BY  GEOEGE  MAC  DONALD,  M.A. 

•'  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \sb&t."—Mhencet(.m. 


YOL.  XXXY.— AGNES.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenceum. 

"Mrs  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  fAwaya  to  be  found  high  pnnciple,  good  taste,  sense,  and  retinement.  '  Agnes'  is  a 
s<-'^.ry  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers.'  —Post. 
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